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By MRS. SARAH B. LAWRENCE 


HE recent gift of half a million 
dollars for the enlargement and 


the 


of Paris, makes a | 


total of over one 
inillion dollars 
which Mr. Tuck 
has given to the 
college in the. last 
ten years, the prin- 
cipal monument to 
his generosity at 
Hanover, New 
Hampshire, being 
the building of the 
“Amos Tuck School 
of Administration 
and Finance,” 
named in honor of 
his father, and the 
first School of Ad- 
ministration estab- 
lished in connection 
with an American 
College. 

This. +3 ‘the 
largest single gift 


which Dartmouth » 


has ever received. 
The Amos Tuck 


Endowment fund 
memory 


HONORABLE 


was established 


AMOS 


teaching 
College, 


in 


of Hon. Amos Tuck of the 





‘LucK, 
REPUBLICAN 





NuMBER 2 


DARTMOUTH’S BENEFACTOR 


class of 1835 who was for many years a 


trustee of the college. 


The sum of 


$300,000 was given at the time of the 
foundation and a later gift of $200,000 









WHO NAMED THE 
PARTY 


the language of the donor: 





from Mr. Tuck 
made possible the 
building of Tuck 
Hall. Among Mr. 
Tuck’s other gifts 
to the college were 
the sum of $10,000 
for the rebuilding 
of Dartmouth Hall 
after it was burned, 
and $5,000 towards 
the erection of the 
new gymnasium 
now nearing com- 
pletion. It is the 
wish of the gener- 
ous donor that the 
income of this fund 
be used solely for 
the purpose of add- 
ing to the impulse 
and inspiration to 
higher scholarship 


‘among students by 


strengthening the 
the teaching staff 


both in numbers 
and efficiency. In 
“T present 


these securities to the college to be added 
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to the present Amos Tuck Endowment 
fund. I desire the iticome from these to 
be applied as was the purpose of my 
original foundation of the fund of 1899, 
to the improvement of the existing scale 
of salaries of the faculty of the college 
in all its departments as now constituted, 
and as increased later by the addition of 
the new professors and instructors, in- 
cluding a librarian. I wish the trustees 
of the college to apportion the additional 
income received from the gift according 
to the relative importance and value, in 
their best judgment, of the services ren- 
dered in the different chairs, with due 
regard to length of service and to per- 
sonal distinction.” 

Mr. Edward Tuck, the only son of 
Honorable Amos Tuck, was born in 
Exeter, New Hampshire, graduated from 
Phillips Exeter Academy in 1858, and 
from Dartmouth College in 1862. Soon 
after leaving college he entered the 
diplomatic service and was for the year 
1865-66, United States Vice Consul in 
Paris. John Monroe and Company, 
bankers in New York, persuaded Mr. 
Tuck to leave the diplomatic service and 
enter the employ of that firm in which he 
became a partner in 1881. After a suc- 
cessful career, Mr. Tuck retired from 
active business and has since resided in 
Paris, France. He married an American 
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lady in Paris, who is in perfect sympathy 
with her husband’s philanthropic work. 

Mr. Tuck’s residence in Paris on the 
Champs Elysees is one of the most mag- 
nificent of the few great private resi- 
dences in the city. Its decorations and 
works of art are like that of a royal 
palace. Besides the residence in Paris, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tuck own a beautiful sum- 
mer home, an hour’s ride from Paris, 
built by Mr. Tuck on a part of the estate 
of Malmaison, the famous home in which 
the Empress Josephine lived after her 
divorce from Napoleon. The rare trees 
and shrubs which Napoleon brought 
from other lands are still there. A short 
distance from this picturesque chateau is 
the Stell hospital, built and supported by 
Mrs. Tuck and named “Stell” for her 
family. 

The name of Edward Tuck, L. L. D., 
and his noble philanthropy is well known 
on two continents. President Loubet of 
France conferred upon Mr. Tuck the 
“Cross of the Legion of Honor” in recog- 
nition of his great philanthropic work in 
the city of Paris. His love for his native 
land and Alma Mater has been shown in 
his magnificent gifts to Dartmouth Col- 
lege to build the Tuck School in memory 
of his father, and the gift also of a valu- 
able library collected by Mr. E. Kosch- 
whitz—the well known Romanist privy 











































counsellor and professor at the Univer- 
sity of Konigsberg—who was also an 
editor and author. This library was 
purchased by Mr. Tuck at Leipzig. It 
comprises about eight hundred volumes 
in French philology and over five hun- 
dred volumes in Provencal, Italian, 
Spanish, and neu-Latin. The remaining 
part is composed of works on philology 
in general, including Celtic, English, 
Swedish, Latin, and German. The library 
will be of great value to students con- 
templating special graduate work in 
linguistics leading to the degree of A. M. 
Mr. Tuck’s generous contribution of 
$10,000 towards the completion of the 
hospital in Exeter, N. H., in addition to 
past substantial remembrances, testify 
as to his interest in his native town. 
Another generous act of Mr. Tuck’s was 
the purchase of Stratham Hill, a suburb 
of Exeter, and its presentation to the 
town of Stratham to be used as a public 
park. On Mr. Tuck’s short visits to this 
country—all too rare—he spends a few 
days at his boyhood home in Exeter and 
calls upon his father’s old friends. He 


does not forget the aged, the poor, and 
the sick, and many there are who have 
reason to bless this noble son of a noble 
father. 

Rev. John Tuck, A. M., a graduate of 


EDWARD TUCK, DARTMOUTH’S BENEFACTOR 
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Harvard College A. D., 1723, whose 
grave may be seen at Star Island at The 
Isles of Shoals—and near by the church 
where he preached, constructed in 1685— 
was one of Mr. Tuck’s ancestors. The 
name of Amos Tuck brings up memories 
of a gentleman of noble dignified 
presence and courtly manners, whose 
creed was to love justice; to make others 
happy ; to see the calm beyond the storm; 
and finally, to fill life with the splendor 
of generous acts. As a great leader he 
conferred lasting distinction on the state 
of New Hampshire, in the history of the 
nation, by being the earliest champion in 
the cause of human freedom, and by giv- 
ing the name “republican” to the forces 
gathering to resist slavery. 

In September, 1853, Mr. Tuck wrote 
the following letter to Dr, Batchelder of 
Londonderry : 


Dr. Batchelder, 
Dear Sir :-— 


We deem it advisable to hold an in- 
formal meeting composed of some of the 
principal members of the parties of this 
place (Exeter) on the 12th of October at 
Major Blake’s Hotel. (Now called The 
Squamscott House. ) 

One of the principal objects of this 
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informal meeting is to fix on a plan of 
harmonizing the different party organiza- 
tions, whereby a more united cooperation 
can be secured, and the four parties may 
pull together under one title of organiza- 
tion. Hale, McFarland, and Fogg will 
be present. 
Yours respectfully, 
AMOS TUCK. 


The informal meeting was held and 
there it was that Mr. Tuck suggested the 
comprehensive name “Republican” to be 
given to the elements that were to con- 
stitute the new party. This was several 
months before the mass meeting at 
Ripon, Wisconsin, where the same name 
was adopted. Therefore the honor of 
giving a name to the great Republican 
party is claimed for Amos Tuck. Per- 
sonally Mr. Tuck was acquainted with 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Chase, 
and Mr. Bates and other candidates 
prominently mentioned for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Tuck ably represented New 
Hampshire in Congress for six years and 
was recognized as one of the leaders of 
the republican party which he had so ap- 
propriately named, Mr. Tuck’s name 
was suggested by the president as Secre- 
tary of the Navy and consequently a 
member of his cabinet, but, as Mr. Lin- 
coln had extended to Mr. Hamlin the 
unprecedented courtesy of asking him to 
name the New England representative, 
Mr. Hamlin—who at that time was Vice- 
President—selected Mr. Wells instead of 
Mr. Tuck, the selection being based on 
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the fact of Mr. Wells’ prominence as a1 
editor. Soon after, however, Mr. Tuck 
received at the hands of his friend, Presi- 
dent Lincoln, the appointment as Nava 
Officer of the Port of Boston. Thi 
office was considered next to the bes! 
government gift in New England. 

Graduating from Dartmouth College 
in the class of 1835, Mr. Amos Tuck 
became principal of a seminary ; a mem 
ber of the Rockingham Bar in 1838; a 
Politician with the highest sense of 
honor; a member of Congress for six 
years; Naval Officer at the Port of Bos 
ton; Land Commissioner of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco railroad, residing in 
St. Louis two years; a trustee of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy for nearly 
thirty years; President of the board of 
trustees for Robinson Female Seminary 
in Exeter for several years; and finally 
served as a trustee of Dartmouth College 
for ten years. 

Mr. Tuck travelled quite extensively 
abroad. In 1872, he accompanied: his 
son Edward, at that time a member of 
the banking house of John Monroe and 
Company of New York, to Paris, to be 
present at his marriage to Miss Julia 
Stell, an American lady who resided in 
Paris. Mr. Tuck’s declining years were 
passed at the home he loved so well in 
Exeter, N. H., cheered by the presence of 
his admiring townsmen and neighbors, 
and when the end came on December 11. 
1879, it found him in full possession of 
all his faculties. He left a place “majestic 
and unfilled.” 





THE PLAYER 


By 


ETHEL 


SYFORD 


The flames quivered into an ashen mound 
The incense faintened, faded, was gone 

The player moaned,—no song he sung 

For his harp was strung with broken threads 
He snapped them,—they were tarnished 

With the touch of a woman’s hand. 


Winds wafted a dear face back to him 
The ashes breathed flame, the harp was re-strung 
The glow of the morning was warm once again 


A soul, all-hungered, breathed near its own. 











SoME HUMBLE FLOWERS IN 


NATURE’S 


GARDEN 


By MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 


H, thou magic world of flowers, 
Fairy ministers of grace 
Soothing all our weary hours, 

Decking every lonely place.” 


O 


What would the gloomy corners, the 
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SAXIFRAGE, THE 


dark swampy spots, the rough ledges 
which abound in Nature’s Garden be, 
were it not for their crowns of blossom? 
They last a day, a week perhaps, and 
then give place to others, which in turn 
die down to make room for still a third 


series, and so on till winter tucks the last 
ones beneath his snowy coverlet. 

When all the ground is brown and bare 
nature is wont. to send forth her frail, 
pale blossoms; the wind flower nodding 
on its slender stem and blushing faintly, 


STONE BREAKER 


the starry rue anemone, arbutus trailing 
over the dead pine needles, filling the air 
with sweetest perfume. 

The earliest spring visitor will find the 
rocky heights abloom with saxifrage, the 
stone breaker: a lowly, inconspicuous 
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flower, yet one which we could ill spare 
from our first bouquets. Like many of 
the plants which blossom early, or grow 
in bleak situations, the foliage and stems 
of the saxifrage are furry. Its roots 
strong and penetrating, make their way 
into the rock crevices, deeper and deeper 
as the years go on, assisting not a little in 
the disintegration of the ledge they in- 
habit. The lowly saxifrage is widely dis- 
tributed over the world, blossoming with 
equal vigor on Spanish highlands, in the 
cottage gardens of the Emerald Isle, on 
the bleak New England hill-tops, even to 
the line of perpetual snow. 

Near the stone-breaker, high on the 
ledge tips, the early crowfoot, a small 
hairy-leaved buttercup flourishes. Its 
Latin name, a little frog, applies more 
appropriately to its water loving sisters 
in the wet lands below. From the same 
rich, moist mould springs Sanguinaria, 
the bloodroot, possibly the most beautiful 
among our early flowers. These tiny 


wild poppies are extremely delicate and 
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nature has taken especial pains to guari| 
them. Each starry blossom is enfolde:| 
in a silvery, green leaf cloak, which in 
turn is encased in a papery sheath, ‘Tis 
strange that this exquisite spring beauty 
should be most intimately connected wit 
the fierce Indian raids of the early days 
of our settlements. 

It was from its root that many a red 
man procured the war paint, with which 
the master artist of his tribe decked his 
face, and often his body as well, with 
screaming panthers, howling wolves and 
savage bears, all in brilliant vermilion. 

Companion to the bloodroot, but grow- 
ing on a little higher ground, we find 
clusters of hepaticas, their soft purple 
and pink blossoms peeping shyly from 
among the brown leaves. 

Both hepaticas and bloodroot well 
repay one for the trouble of transplanting 
and take kindly to cultivation. For many 
years they have flourished in the wild 
corner of my garden, where each season 
they increase both in size and numbers. 


BLoopRoot 
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SOME HUMBLE FLOWERS IN 






NATURE’S GARDEN 





Rue ANEMONE 


Next in the floral procession come the 
violets; purple, white and yellow, and 
the meadows are snowy with blossoming 
innocents, those tiny, unpretentious yet 
most beloved of spring flowers. 

An old and very learned botanist once 
said: “Generally there is no month in 
the year in which I cannot find some 
wild flower in blossom,” and that in the 
bitter-wintered New England. He must 
have depended at least for three months 
upon the hardiest, most cheerful plant, 
the dandelion, for his blossoms. Certain 
it is that that brave little immigrant sends 
forth its shining suns when any other 
plant would be too much discouraged 
even to show a green leaf. 

The dandelion’s strongest character- 
istic is its power of adapting itself, with 
equal grace, to the gentleman’s well- 
mowed lawn, or to the hard-baked road- 


side where it smiles at the passers-by as 
cheerfully as from the velvety lawn. Its 
strong perennial tap-root draws from the 
surface and subsoil all available nourish- 
ment and moisture during the winter. 
Then the plant is ready, far ahead of all 
its companions, to burst into blossom 
with the encouragement of a few even 
half warm days. 

On the eighth of last December many 
lawns, though brown and sere as to grass, 
were aglow with gay. dandelion suns. 
More etherial than the golden flowers are 
the feathery seed globes, those clusters of 
tiny winged couriers who will bear th~ 
seeds far and near, as the wind may dic- 
tate. The seed balls are weather prophets, 
more reliable sometimes than the weather 
bureau at Washington, with all its scien- 
tific apparatus. On fair days the fluffy 
balls expand to the full, but if rain ap- 
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proach they close like an umbrella. 
Here’s to the 

dandy litle fellow, 
Who dresses all in yellow, 


Xk 
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A Cuoir-Boy 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON 
Lo, here is Cupid as a singing-lad, 


His wings compress’d within his surplice fold, 
In dainty cassock clad, 


Catching the stain from casements red and gold; 


While the pure marvel of his boyish face 
Blooms as a glory in this ancient place, 
With sweet suggestiveness and eager grace. 


Clear to the roof his liquid notes aspire 

In song unhesitant and passionless— 

A song of such desire 

As hath no secret and no bitterness: 

Clear to the roof, as when a sudden lark 
Springs to the upward dawning from the dark, 
Thoughtless of eye to see or ear to hark. 


O joy of all things lovely, in their light! 
Magic of perfect beauty, that to see 

Is dimness to the sight— 

Wonder and miracle and mystery. 

He hath no conscious meaning as he sings: 
Mine is the keen delight, the pang that stings, 
Knowing the secret of his hidden wings. 


In yellow with an overcoat of green, 
With his hair all crisp and curly 

In the spring-time bright and early 
A-tripping ‘o’er the meadow so serene.” 








THE INGENUE 


By LEIGH GORDON GILTNER 


HE Major threw down the letter 
he had just finished, leaned back 

in his chair and gazed gloomily 

across the table at his nephew, 

‘Anne asks to bring Sylvia with her,” 
he announced lugubriously. Then in 
answer to Keith’s questioning glance: 
“Sylvia, be advised, is my late brother- 
in-law’s orphaned niece and Anne con- 
ceives it her duty to ‘be a mother to her.’ 
She’s evidently cast me for the opposite 
role, but I don’t quite ‘see my part’ in the 
domestic drama. I fancy the paternal 
instinct, along with the other fireside 
virtues, was omitted from my make-up.” 

“Then you hadn't anticipated—?’ 
Keith suggested. 

“Most certainly not,” answered the 
Major rather testily pushing aside his 
plate. “Of course 1 knew of Sylvia in a 
general way, but I supposed her father’s 
people would claim her when Edward 
died. I was aware of Anne’s devotion to 
the girl, but that she should make her 
coming to us conditional upon our ac- 
ceptance of Sylvia is a d—’—the Major’s 
inherent chivalry intervened—‘“a distinct 
surprise.” 

Keith sipped his chartreuse reflectively. 
The prospective invasion of one’s 
bachelor freedom by a damsel (presum- 
ably young and fair) does not carry quite 
the calamitous import to five-and-twenty 
which it holds for forty-five. To Major 
Waldron the easy comfort of his well- 
1egulated establishment under the mild 
autocracy of faithful black Dilsey, a 
family relic of ante bellum days, meant 
much; and it had been something of a 
sacrifice for him to surrender his bachelor 
freedom and invite his widowed sister to 
share his home. Naturally, therefore, he 
did not contemplate with enthusiasm the 
addition to his family circle of his sister’s 
niece by marriage. But to Keith’s roman- 


s 


tic fancy, the situation was pregnant with 
interesting possibilities. 

“Just how old is Sylvia, Major?” he 
queried. He had adopted the title as 
preferable to a more formal mode of 
address for the uncle who was like a 
brother to him. 

The Major consulted his sister’s letter. 

“Anne doesn’t mention,” he replied, 
“but as she refers repeatedly to Sylvia’s 
youth and beauty, I presume she hasn’t 
passed the gush and giggle period.” 

Keith sat up. Sylvia began to appeal, 
not unpleasingly, to his imagination. 

“I’m afraid we’re up against it!” he 
sighed hypocritically. 

“I’m afraid we are.” The major echoed 
the sigh in all sincerity. 

He sighed yet more profoundly when 
he first beheld Miss Sherrill. He prompt- 
ly acquitted his sister of any slightest 
degree of exaggeration, for Sylvia was 
indeed very young and, even in the eyes 
of such a connoisseur as Keith, very 
beautiful. That she was as foolish as 
fair, Major Waldron, after the first day 
or two during which he was able to main- 
tain a critical attitude, would have been 
the first to deny. She giggled a good deal 
(if so harsh a term might be applied to 
the silvery sound that constantly rippled 
from Sylvia’s lovely lips) and an un- 
biased critic (had there been one at 
hand) might have complained that she 
chattered. Keith openly hung upon her 
words (seldom remarkable for erudi- 
tion); while a curious ablation of the 
critical faculty seemed to have befallen 
the Major. 

To the latter, as to every man who 
elects to live his life alone, his feminine 
acquaintance unanimously ascribed the 
possession of a shattered romance or 
secret sorrow, but for the nonce, they 
had gone wide of the mark. Ambition 
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thus far had been Mark Waldron’s sole 
divinity. Finding himself at eighteen 
the possessor of a proud old name (and 
very little else!) he had set himself a goal 
toward which he strained with little 
pause for side issues or rosy dalliance; 
and now that this goal had been attained ; 
now that he found himself a power in 
state politics and possessed of abundant 
wealth, with ample leisure for any num- 
ber of affaires du coeur, he had no inclina- 
tion therefor. Such indeed were the pro- 
saic facts in regard to this handsome, 
soldierly cynic, whom his feminine 
friends had poetically invested with a 
halo of romance. He cherished neither 
tokens, memories nor regrets, and the 
sole feminine portrait in his possession 
was that of his late mother. 

But with the advent of Sylvia Sherrill 
the world took on a new and lovelier 
aspect. The spring that followed was 
like no other Mark Waldron had ever 
known. The skies seemed bluer than 
ever before; the breezes blew with more 
ethereal mildness ;the flowers bourgeoned 
with richer promise, the very birds lilted 
their love songs more wooingly—and all 
the while the unconscious lover went his 
way, serenely unaware that the path his 
feet were treading led to Arcady. Sylvia, 
though he did not yet suspect it, had 
bewitched him quite. Shallow she may 
have been, but many a man, made sadder 
and wiser by experience, could have 
testified that she was immeasurably deep 
in all those winning ways and _ wiles 
which, as Keith expressed it “lead a chap 
into making an ass of himself.” 

She had already established cousinly 
relations with Keith, who was prompt to 
take advantage of his blessings. The 
girl had a confiding ‘little air which at 
once defied convention and disarmed 
criticism. Had she been older or bolder, 
her manner might even have been con- 
strued as something free; but she was so 
innocent, so naive, so entirely trustful 
and childlike, that it was impossible to 
apply ordinary standards to anything she 
said or did. She had the nestling habit 
of an affectionate kitten, a pretty little 
fashion of rubbing her cheek confidingly 
against a masculine sleeve or leaning 
lightly upon a masculine shoulder, which 


was of such evident innocent intent that 
gentle Aunt Anne could not find it in her 
heart to dignify the impulsive action into 
something deserving of rebuke. She was 
so innocently unconscious of self, that 
Aunt Anne felt it unwise to superinduce 
a conventional self-consciousness. The 
girl’s manner to the Major, except for a 
flattering touch of added deference to his 
distinction, differed little from her treat- 
ment of Keith. She never seemed to 
take into account the disparity of their 
relative ages ; and, so far from regarding 
him as a “grave and reverend seigneur,” 
the Major was delighted to find that she 
looked upon him, apparently, as a friend 
and contemporary. 

Major Waldron was a man of dis- 
tinguished presence; his service through- 
out the Spanish-American war had given 
him a fine soldierly carriage; his tailor 
was an artist and his valet a treasure, 
hence he was always well-dressed and 
well-groomed; his mirror told him that 
he was neither patriarchal nor unpre- 
possessing, and though as yet he scarcely 
realized why, he found a certain comfort 
in the knowledge of these things. He 
was still in the early emotional stages 
which preceded the analytical, when Syl- 
via herself wrought a revelation. 

The Major had been absent from home 
on legal business for several days, which 
had somehow seemed _ unconscionably 
long to him, and he experienced an un- 
wonted thrill of joy in returning to his 
Lares and Penates. As he spun up the 
long avenue at Marchmont in Keith’s 
touring car, the Major’s heart stirred 
strangely at sight of Sylvia beside Aunt 
Anne on the piazza. His sister welcomed 
him with a hearty embrace and he was 
holding out a hand to Sylvia, when, as 
simply as a child, she lifted her face for 
his kiss. The Major felt—and looked— 
foolish ; he was aware that he grew very 
red under Keith’s sardonic scrutiny— 
which had the effect of making him 
redder still. He managed, after an in- 
stant, to pull himself together and make 
rational reply to his sister’s queries as to 
his journey. But the mischief was done. 
The scales had fallen from Mark Wal- 
dron’s eyes; he realized the true inward- 
ness of his recent raptures, and though 
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old enough to know better, he lived for 
the next tew days in a species of fool’s 
paradise, irom which a very trivial in- 
cident served to sunder him. He was 
situng with his sister on the piazza one 
aiternoon, when Keith and Sylvia came 
strolling slowly up the avenue together. 
ihe gaze keith bent upon her was in 
itseli an avowal, though Sylvia's un- 
conscious manner proved it a yet un- 
spoken one, 

“Do you know, Mark,’ Aunt Anne 
murmured delightedly, “1 begin to be- 
lieve that will be a match in tme. Keith 
is evidently in earnest this time, and 
while one cannot tell much about Sylvia 
—she’s such a mere child—1l somehow 
fancy she cares for Keith. They seem 
made for each other, don’t they?” 

The Major, muttering something which 
was at once an assent and an apology, 
rose and went to his room. Behind 
closed doors, he turned on a blaze of 
electrics and looked himself over care- 
fully and critically. To his own uncom- 
promising gaze he stood revealed some- 
what stout, a trifle florid, and distinctly 
middle-aged. His temples were liberally 
“dashed with gray”; his strong, smooth- 
shaven face showed palpable lines; and 
his figure, though straight and imposing, 
was scarcely youthful. He surveyed 
himself for a moment in silence; then 
turning aside with the candid apostrophe : 
“Mark Waldron you're a (qualified) 
fool!” he seated himself by the window, 
lighted a cigar and proceeded to have it 
out with himself. When, an hour later, 
he came downstairs, he had succeeded in 
putting himself wholly out of the running 
and was prepared to utter the proverbial 
“Bless you, my children,” with automatic 
precision at any given moment. 

That night, a chance (which a few 
hours earlier he would have welcomed) 
left him alone with Sylvia. Keith had 
motored to a neighboring town to spend 
the night with a college friend, and Aunt 
Anne had run across the street to see a 
sick neighbor, leaving Sylvia and the 
Major in possession of the shadowy 
piazza. Sylvia, who was seated on the 
top step of the porch (such lowly atti- 
tudes suited well with her childish 
naiveté), leaned her head confidingly 


against the Major’s knee. He felt a bit 
uncomtortable—she was making it diffi- 
cult for him to sustain the paternal role 
for which he had cast himselt. He strug- 
gled to introduce some inpersonal conver- 
sational topic, but he could think of 
nothing except his feeling for the girl, of 
which he must not speak. After.a little 
Sylvia rose and came to nestle on the 
arm of the Major's chair, so naturally as 
to rob the action of any significance. Her 
slertder figure leaned ever so lightly 
against him, her breath stirred his heavy 
hair, one little hand fell involuntarily 
upon his shoulder. 

“Dear Major Waldron,” the soft voice 
murmured, “! can’t at all realize that I’ve 
been here just three months! It seems to 
me as if 1’d known you always. I| can't 
tell you what your kindness has meant to 
me, or how grateful I am to you for let- 
ting me come—” 

_ “You are very welcome to my home, 
Sylvia,” the major conscientiously used 
the present tense, 

“How good of you, and what a dear, 
dear old home it is! You can’t know how 
I love it already. I’m almost selfish 
enough to envy Keith the prospect of liv- 
ing here always.” Had she been less a 
child, the Major might have regarded 
that last as a leading remark, but she was 
so innocent and infantile that he in- 
stantly acquitted her of ulterior motives. 
However, he felt it but fair that the girl 
should be enlightened as to the exact 
position of her presumptive fiance, which 
Keith had probably neglected, in the dis- 
a" of youthful affection, to 

O. 

“Not always, perhaps,” he - said. 
“Marchmont is willed to Anne for her 
lifetime, with sufficient income to keep it 
up. Of course Keith will come in for a 
portion of my estate, but he will have to 
share with the children of my elder 
brother. Still, he is a full partner in our 
firm, and with such aid as I can give him, 
he will not fail to make his way. No 
women need fear to trust her future to 
him, I am sure.” The Major was a just, 
even a generous rival, “But the old home 
place will be Anne’s always—” 

“Unless,”—Sylvia’s playful voice was 
scarcely more than a whisper, “unless you 
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a wife.” The Major felt his face flush, 
but he forced a smile. 

“Nonsense, child,’ he said with an 
effort at lightness, “I’m far too ancient 
and unattractive to think of marriage.” 

The natural little laugh that rippled 
from Sylvia’s lips seemed to Mark Wal- 
dron the sweetest music he had ever 
heard. 

“Too old!” she echoed gaily, “what an 
absurd idea! Why you're just in your 
prime.” Sylvia’s flatteries were seldom 
of the subtlest. “And as for attractive- 
ness—do you never consult your mirror? 
I shan’t let you slander yourself. You’re 
not old; you’re the handsomest man I| 
know ; and there’s no earthly reason why 
you shouldn’t marry if you wish to. Any 
woman might be—but | forget. Mrs. 
Chatworth was saying the other day that 
you don’t care for women; that you were 
a—a misogynist—I know what that 
means for | looked it up in your Un- 
abridged—and that no one need hope to 
win your heart—” 

“Mrs. Chatworth is a—a—’—again 
the Major’s chivalry came to the rescue 
—‘‘a most estimable woman. But she 
isn’t a mind reader. Sylvia, if I for a 
moment thought, if I could believe, if 1 
dared hope—” the Major was looking 
earnestly into the fair face so near his 
own, “that a woman, a young and beauti- 
ful woman, could learn to care for a 
stupid old fellow like me—”’ Sylvia sud- 
denly rose. 

“T think, I’m quite sure—I hear Aunt 
Anne’s footstep,” she breathed. But the 
Major had risen too and was looking 
eagerly down upon her. 

“Sylvia,” the tone was half command, 
half entreaty, “kiss me Sylvia. Sylvia, 
dear—” 

“T can’t, I mustn’t,’ came the whis- 
pered answer, though she made no percep- 
tible effort to withdraw herself. 

“But why, Sylvia? The day I re- 
turned—” 

“That’s why. I learned then that I 
oughtn’t, that I mustn’t ever again—be- 
cause I—don’t you see? Oh, let me go!” 
Yet realizing, perhaps, that the odds were 
too many for her, she made no attempt to 
free herself. Closer, closer, she let her- 
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should decide—to—take unto yourselfi— ‘self be drawn until his lips just touched 


hers. Then she tore herself away and 
flitted up the stair, leaving the Major to 
blissful meditations. 

Though Sylvia, with maiden coyness, 
avoided him next morning the Major's 
equanimity was not disturbed. Through- 
out the day he dwelt in Arcady. but 
when that night Keith came home and 
the elder man noted how the boy’s eyes 
clung to Sylvia’s face and hung upon 
her movements, a sudden disquieting 
thought oppressed him. He began to 
question his own right to a happiness 
which must inevitably mean. another's 
pain, ‘That was the beginning of the 
end. That night, for the second time, 
the Major fought his battle—to a finish. 
Keith was young, he reflected, with the 
best of life before him. Such a disap- 
pointment at the outset of his vareer might 
torever embitter him—might even turn 
him to the downward way his father be- 
fore him.had trod. Sylvia was but a 
child, she would forget in a little while 
any foolish fancy she might have felt for 
a man old enough to have been her father 
and turn to Keith as naturally as the 
vine, reft of one support, twines its 
tendrils about another. For some weeks 
past the Major had been debating as to 
whether he or Keith should go abroad on 
a matter of business for the firm, he had 
practically decided that Ledyard, his con- 
fidential clerk, should make the journey, 
but in the light of his new resolve, the 
inspiration came to the Major to go him- 
self. This would leave the field open to 
Keith and Sylvia would soon—forget. 

Meanwhile, in the chamber just above, 
Keith was fighting a similar battle. He 
had not been blind to the Major’s very 
palpable infatuation for Sylvia, and while 
she had, perhaps unconsciously, on more 
than one occasion given Keith ample 
reason to fancy that she was not in- 
different to him, he was sure (it will be 
observed that neither gave the girl credit 
for great stability) that if he were away, 
she would soon forget him and turn to 
his senior, who, after all, was far 
worthier of her. All that he had and 
was, Keith Waldron knew he owed the 
Major, who, when the boy’s father (the 
black sheep of the Waldron flock) had 
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left him alone and destitute in a great 
city, had sought him out and taken him 
into his own home. Since then the Major 
had been father, brother and comrade 
alike to the lad, who could not now find 
it in his soul to balk him of his least 
desire. Keith realized that he was young; 
he knew from experience that one sur- 
vives such fancies ; and so, with a sigh for 
what might not be, he told himself “the 
dear old chap should have her and be 
happy.” 

Accordingly when, the next morning 
at breakfast, the Major rather conscious- 
ly announced (to Sylvia’s visible dis- 
may) his intention of going abroad in the 
interest of the Hazlitt’s heirs, Keith 
guessing his motive on the instant was 
prompt to urge that he might go instead. 
Decision in the matter was deferred and 
in the interim both men felt themselves, 
as it were, on parole and steeled them- 
selves against Sylvia’s sweet blandish- 
ments. 

It was just at this juncture that the 
venerable Senator Comstock of Montana, 
long recognized as one of the wealthiest 
members of the upper House at Washing- 
ton and at one time a power in that 
august body, appeared upon the scene. 
He was passing through Wilmington, it 
appeared, and had ventured to stop over 
to see Miss Sherrill whose father had 
been his lifelong friend. The Major ac- 
cepted the explanation as given; but 
Keith, recognizing in the elderly politician 
a widower of no very long standing and 
noting the youthful jauntiness of his at- 
tire, suspected him of designs upon Aunt 
Anne. However, he was forced to con- 
cede that “the old guy was foxy,” for he 
devoted himself assiduously to Sylvia, 
whose manner to him was the prettiest 
possible, The Major was touched by her 
consideration for her father’s old friend, 
but the Senator with his aggressively new 
teeth, his very palpable toupee, and his 
general appearance of being held together 
by a system of invisible braces and sup- 
ports, utterly failed to win Keith’s favor, 
despite the fact that he was overwhelm- 
ingly affable during the three days of his 
visit. Sylvia sweetly devoted herself to 
his entertainment—to the Major’s entire 
approval and Keith’s intense disgust. 


“He’s an odious, grimacing old im- 
becile!” he confided to Aunt Anne anent 
their illustrious guest, “he makes me 
positively ill with his leer and his senile 
chuckle. Sylvia must be long on filial 
devotion to put up with the grinning old 
ape just because he happened to have 
known her father. I’d like to punch his 
head!” 

But Sylvia’s sweet thoughtfulness for 
the doddering old man did not fail. She 
gave him her whole time and attention 
during his stay. and urged him with the 
sincerest cordiality to come soon again— 
all of which the Major accepted as evi- 
dence of the sweetness of her nature. 

It had been definitely decided that 
Keith should go to England in the 
Major’s stead—a decision to which the 
latter had been influenced bv the reflec- 
tion that a few months could make no 
real difference if Keith and Sylvia reallv 
cared for each other and might even help 
them to a better knowledge of their own 
hearts. For his own part, the Maior felt 
himself sufficiently master of his own 
emotions to remain on parole indefinitely. 

Tt wanted but two days until the date 
of Keith’s sailing and both men. conscious 
of a secret sense of strain in their rela- 
tions, were, for the first time in their 
lives, anxious for a separation. They 
were standing before the grate in the 
library. discussing some final details. 
while they waited the announcement of 
dinner, when the Major. glancing un, 
chanced to catch hetween the parted por- 
tieres 2 vision of Svlvia coming slowly 
down the stair. (Svlvia, who had an eve 
to effect. always came down. stairs 
slowly, in imagination she could quite see 
her own slender. white-robed figure 
against its dark background—‘“a jewel 
set in an oaken gloom’). Keith’s glance 
followed the Major’s and both men stood 
gazing up at the exquisite picture hefore 
them. too ahsorbed to note that the butler 
was admitting some one who inquired for 
Miss Sherrill—until thev saw Svlvia’s 
face light up and Sylvia herself, forget- 
ting her studied grace. clear the remain- 
ing stens at a bound and fling herself rap- 
turously unon the visitor, while the but- 
ler discreetly effaced himself. 

“Oh Gus, you dear boy!” they heard 
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her cry ecstatically, “I thought you’d 
never come! I began to fear you’d quite 
forgotten me!” 

Followed ardent protestations and in- 
anities, interspersed with a familiar 
chuckle which the involuntary listeners 
heard and, hearing, paled. Unable to 
escape they looked at each other in help- 
less dismay, until Sylvia, sweeping the 
object of her raptures into the opposite 
room, caught sight of the parted por- 
tieres and two conscious-looking backs 
beyond. She stopped short with a giggle, 
then with a sudden resolve, she seized 
upon her collaborator in the impromptu 
idyl just enacted and dragged him, with 
reluctant feet, into the library. The 
Major and his junior, turning auto- 
matically at her approach found them- 
selves face to face with Senator Augustus 
Ballingwood Comstock, who had _ the 
grace to look distinctly sheepish. 

“Major Waldron,” Sylvia began, with 
another embarrassed giggle, echoed by a 
senile cackle from her blushing swain, 
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“we hadn’t expected to announce it just 
yet—but we—Gus and I—are to be mar- 
ried in December. May we hope for your 
approval ?” 

The Waldrons, junior and senior, met 
the situation with an aplomb worthy the 
traditions of their house. They made all 
haste to offer their best wishes to the 
bride-to-be and to offer congratulations 
to the elderly bridegroom-elect, who stao' 
blinking and chuckling in embarrasse'! 
delight. 

Then Sylvia, radiant with triumph at 
the capture of millions, as against paltry 
thousands or potential poverty. swept 
majestically across the hallway into the 
drawing room, with the “anthropoid ape” 
as Keith irreverently dubbed him, grim- 
acing and mincing in her wake. 

For a long moment the two men in the 
library faced each other in utter silence. 
Then a gradually widening smile crept 
over the countenance of each as moved 
by a common impulse, they clasped 
hands. 





Her REVERIE 


By HERBERT HERON 


O winds that sweep the ocean! 
O storms that ride the sea! 
Why keep your futile motion, 
That brings no love to me? 


I dreamed that wild sea-waters 
Gave all my need of joy— 

A life with Neptune’s daughters, 
My soul in their employ! 


O thoughts and dreams of ocean, 
That filled my heart and me, 

I gave you all devotion: 
And now—you leave me free. 





To wait and wait forever 
One sail upon the shore— 
One little sail that never 
Comes homeward any more. 


Why hold you not my sorrows, 
O winds that once were mine? 

I search the dark to-morrows, 
And brood on Fate’s design ; 


And dream again of blending 
My love with breezes blown ; 
3ut all the dreams have ending: 

I wake—and am alone! 
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NEw ENGLAND ARTISTS 


By ELIZABETH ANNA SEMPLE 


a somewhat significant fact that in 
two representative European coun- 
tries, France and England, the 
majority of the art interests, as well as 
the studios of the leading artists them- 
selves are, almost entirely, situated in or 
immediately adjacent to the metropolitan 
city. Thus in England, London and in 
France, Paris, are, as it were, the 
country’s art centre. 
Here in America the case is radically 


| T is an interesting and, furthermore, 





MacpouGAL ALLEY 


changed, as we perceive the moment we 
come to consider that, what might very 
fairly be called “art centres,’ are to be 
found scattered throughout the whole 
country; in fact, almost every city of 
prominence might, in a small way, be 
said to be one. The truth of such a 
statement at once becomes apparent 
when we give even casual thought to the 
cities themselves and reflect on how wide 
is the sphere of art influence radiating 
from Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago 








and Boston. In each and every one of 
these is a group of artists—perchance, 
several groups—all forming the nucleus 
of a greater or less amount of artistic 
activity. 

What is true of these smaller cities is 
also true in an enhanced degree of New 
York, the metropolis ; a fact which prob- 
ably had not a little to do with leading 
many of New England’s artists, painters, 
sculptors and illustrators, to make their 
permanent headquarters here,—for it is 
an indisputable fact that they do. In 
proof of this statement, let us take that 
organization, “The Ten American Paint- 
ers,” familiarly designated as “The Ten.” 
Of these, Thos. W. Dewing, Childe 
Hassam, Willard Leroy Metcalf, Robert 
Reid and Edward E. Simmons—half of 
the whole number—regard New York, 
if not as “home,” at least as the place 
where the greater part of their work is 
done. 

One curious difference between what 
many vaguely term “the Latin Quarter 
of New York” (meaning the section 
where artists live and work) and that of 
some other American cities—for in- 
stance, Boston, is that there, the artists’ 
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-Stupio OF DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 
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studios are, to a certain extent, con- 
centrated and limited almost entirely to 
the locality immediately about Copley 
Square; while in New York, conditions 
are absolutely dissimilar. 

True, it is in the section about Wash- 
ington Square that a great part of this 
city’s artistic traditions are, and always 
have been, centered; and not. without 
reason, since, in the past as well as the 
present, it has been most distinctly allied 
with art’s interests. In the old Univer- 
sity Building (alas! now no more!) on 
the corner of Waverly and University 
Places—a nest which sheltered many a 
famous man in his youth—the late 
Winslow Homer had his first New York 
Studio in the days when he studied the 
beginnings of his art with Frederick 
Rondel ; those days of which F., Hopkin- 
son Smith writes so delightfully in his 
book, “The Fortunes of Oliver Horn.” 
Across the beautiful park is Washington 
Square South, where the dignified old 
mansions find themselves transformed 
into studio-buildings. Many of them are 
occupied by men whose names are known 
to all exhibition visitors; or (ah! “what 
a fall was there”!) relegated to lodging- 

















houses, where dwell humbler members of 
the artistic fraternity who have not, as 
the saying goes, “arrived.” 

Over to the north is a row of dwell- 
ings, untouched by time’s ravages, be- 
speaking as plainly as words, the aris- 
tocracy of their inhabitants, There they 
stand, solid and superior, in their unim- 
peachable red-brick respectability ; relics, 
almost, of a generation passing, if not 
already past. Just behind them is a short 
half block of what, perhaps, once formed 
their stables—a “mews” as they say in 
london—but which now, by a curious 
process of transformation common to 
many parts of Manhattan Island, have 
been converted into studios. “Mac- 
dougal Alley” (see illustration!) they 
call it, meaning by “they” the public and 
outsiders generally. 

For, incidentally, your own designa- 
tion of this spot will show, clearly, 
whether you “belong” or whether you 
don’t. If, for example, you should say, 
“Macdougal Alley” then you are, with- 





Stupio oF THOMAS WILMER DEWING 
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out doubt an utter Philistine and, as such, 
utterly without the pale. On the con- 
trary, should you term it, simply, “The 
Alley,” you are, very likely, all right; 
at all events, you have the right idea. 

Curiously enough, perhaps from the 
faculty many persons possess in inter- 
esting themselves in other peoples’ 
affairs, “the Alley’—much to its own 
surprise, discovered it was coming to be 
quite a centre of attraction and, as it 
were, verily leaping into a most extraor- 
dinary and to its residents, inexplicable 
prominence. (You will note I am care- 
ful not to say “enjoying it” because, to 
be candid, the artists who live there 
didn’t enjoy it at all). In fact, it was 
only saved from almost vulgar notoriety 
by one very simple thing—very few of 
the people who chattered so glibly of 
what they generally called, “that charm- 
ing little glimpse into real Bohemia” had 
anything more than the vaguest notion 
where it was located. 

New England has made fairly gener- 
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ous contribution to “the Alley’s” neces- 
sarily limited population. Daniel Chester 
French, born in Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, has a studio here, where he works 
on large commissions, though he does 
not, by any means, neglect his other 
atelier—the one built under his own per- 
sonal supervision in the yard back of his 
charming home on West Eleventh street, 
shown in our illustration (see illustra- 
tion 2). 

The entrance to the studio of another 
sculptor, Henry Hudson Kitson, is shown 
in the view of “the Alley” itself (see 
illustration 1), where it is the second 
studio on the left. Mr. Kitson, though 
by birth an Englishman, may yet be said 
to be so closely affiliated with Boston as 
to almost class himself as a Bostonian, 
since it was there he made his home for 
many years, working and teaching. 

Diagonally across the court—really, 
“the Alley” is scarcely more—is the re- 
modelled stable housing another son of 
New England, Harry Dennison Thrasher, 
a native of the little town of Plainfield, 
New Hampshire, which is but three miles 
distant from Cornish, for many years the 
favorite home of the late Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. It was, indeed, in the studio 
of this famous sculptor that Mr. 
Thrasher’s initial art apprenticeship was 
gained and where he worked, prior to 
coming to New York in 1905. Here he 
entered the studio of the sculptor, Her- 
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bert Adams (himself a Vermont man) 
while, at the same time, he received the 
admirable instruction furnished by the 
Art Students’ League and, in 1908, won 
the Saint-Gaudens Prize there. At 
present Mr. Thrasher is engaged on a 
commission he calls, “The Fighter,’ as 
well as several bust portraits, all of 
which appear in our illustration 3. 

It would seem as if “the Alley’s” 
artistic popuiation were all sculptors, but 
they are not—not by any means. Painters 
live and work there, too, as we realize 
when, down near the end, we reach the 
studio of Douglas Volk, the admirable 
portrait and figure painter, who came to 
New York, via Paris and Europe gen- 
erally, from Pittsfield, Mass. 

On the north side of West Tenth 
street, a little east of Sixth Avenue, 
there stands what, in these sky-scraping 
days, seems a very low, rambling build- 
ing of red brick, known, simply, as, “The 
Tenth Street Studios.” This it 13 in- 
teresting to observe, was the first building 
to be erected in New York City for the 
distinctly expressed purpose of housing 
artists only. To mention the names of 
the men who have at one time or another, 
had their studios there would be to give 
a fairly comprehensive list of all those 
who have contributed to our country’s 
art. We find here the studio of Thos. 
Wilmer Dewing, where are executed 
those notable oil paintings and exquisite 
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pastels, so highly valued by discerning 
collectors of the works of American 
artists (see illustration 4). 

As we go further uptown, we soon 
come to districts so wholly given over to 
trade of one sort or another that an 
artist’s studio is the last thing to be ex- 
pected. Yet, one is here—almost hidden 
away on the top-floor of a business build- 
ing—that of the veteran painter, Roswell 
W. Shurtleff, whose delightful wood- 
interiors always prove as attractive to 
all true nature lovers as they do to pic- 
ture fanciers, pure and simple (see illus- 
tration 5). 

Still keeping to the north but veering 
slightly to the east, we will, in due course, 
reach the Beaux Arts Studio Building, at 
Fortieth Street and Sixth Avenue, over- 
looking Bryant Park and the new Public 
Library, the location chosen by the por- 
trait painter, Dana Pond, for his atelier 
(see illustration 6). A Boston man is 
Mr. Pond, a son of the late Handal Pond, 
founder of the Ivers & Pond Piano Com- 
pany ; thus, as is most natural, the foun- 
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dations of his art were laid at the School 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; a 
fact the artist himself recalled with evi- 
dent pride and pleasure, when he told the 
writer, “I am a pupil of Tarbell.” 

During the winter months, Mr. Pond 
spends his time in New York, working 
busily on the portrait commissions which 
crowd upon him, more and more, with 
each succeeding season. But, in the 
spring, he seeks some chosen haunt, in 
Spain, mayhap, or, as last year, a remote 
corner of France, where he paints, ac- 
cording to his own account, “For my 
own pleasure’; a pleasure, it may be 
added, that is shared by all who view the 
results of this labor of love, in exhibi- 
tions or, if they be extra-fortunate, in 
the painter’s own studio, 

Another New England man _ who 


makes New York his permanent head- 
quarters is Ben Foster, the landscape 
painter and, during the autumn and win- 
ter months, he may be found working in 
his studio at 253 West 42nd Street. 

In point of age, the Sherwood, 58 
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West 57th Street, is second only to the 
Tenth Street Studios. It, likewise, is of 
red brick, harking back to the time of its 
erection, when red brick was as much 
“the thing” as 57th Street was “’way up 
town.” Miss Martha Wheeler Baxter, 
miniaturist, portrait and landscape 
painter works in the Sherwood. Miss 
Baxter is a native of Vermont but, as 
she told me laughingly, “I’ve lived in New 
York till I’ve come to feel almost as if 
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nificance scarcely less varied and remote 
than that bestowed on the much-abused 
phrase “Bohemian.” 

Though many of Mr. Chapman’s 
notable and most successful effects have 
been obtained in depicting scenes where 
the “Founder of the American Navy” 
bore a part, none the less is he thoroughly 
familiar with battle ships of the present 
day, as will be readily credited when I 
state that, during the Spanish War, Mr. 
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I were a native.” Scattered about her 
studio (see illustration 7) may be found 
many charming examples of this artist’s 
work, particularly some sketches made 
during a sojourn in Capri. 

“He probably knows more about John 
Paul Jones than any man in America,” 
someone told me, not long since, in 
speaking of the marine painter, Carleton 
T. Chapman, whose studio is also in the 
Sherwood; or rather, his ““workshop” as 
he, like many of his brother artists, 
prefers to call it, in these days when the 
term “studio” has come to have a sig- 


Chapman acted as Special Correspondent 
for ““Harper’s Weekly,” supplying not 
only admirable and characteristic illus- 
trations, but all the letter-press as well. 

In the Sherwood, too, there is Franck 
A. Bicknell who will, perchance, smile a 
little as he says, “I always think of my- 
self as a Bostonian though, as a matter 
of fact, I was born in Augusta, Maine” ; 
as well as another Massachusetts man, 
Milton Bancroft, the illustrator. 

The fame of Charles Dana Gibson has 
become so cosmopolitan that few people 
stop to consider whether the creator. of 
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the “Gibson Girl” belongs to any special 
locality or section. But, by birth, he 
does, since Massachusetts in general and 
the town of Roxbury in particular can, 
and does, proudly claim him as a son. 
For years, when at home, Mr. Gibson has 
worked in one of the studios forming 
part and parcel of the huge structure 
erected by Andrew Carnegie and going 
under the general title of, “Carnegie 
Hall,” at West 57th Street and Seventh 
Avenue, 


Stupio oF Mary L. MACOMBER 


Also situated on West 57th Street is 
the workshop—that’s what he calls it—of 
Childe Hassam, in one of the most 
recently erected, as well as modern and 
complete of all the co-operative studio 
buildings. 

The first of these, by the way, was 
built on West 67th Street, just off Cen- 
tral Park several years ago. It proved an 
entire success from a pecuniary point of 
view, speedily becoming so popular as to 
necessitate the immediate erection of 
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others of the same sort, till now almost 
the whole of the north side of the block 
between .Central Park and Columbus 
Avenue is occupied by these attractive 
and commodious buildings, all of a 
similar type, and all of them veritable 
hives of artistic industry. 

Gifford Beal, the landscapist, a Wor- 
cester (Mass.) man, lives at No. 27; 
Willard Leroy Metcalf (one of the 
“Ten”) a native of Boston, and Robert 
W. Vonnoh, the portrait painter, who 
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originally hailed from Hartford, Conn., 
are in No. 33. Here, too, Mary L. 
Macomber occupies a studio for three 
months of every winter (see illustra- 
tion 8). But, though Miss Macomber 
admits that she finds New York, as she 
says, “interesting and fascinating” the 
label on her door makes you certain she 
regards herself merely as a visitor to the 
metropolis, for it reads: “Studio St. 
Botolph Street”—and surely, but one 
city has its “St. Botolph Street’”’! 

























Very few of our artists, men or 
women, can be looked upon as so 
thoroughly a native American product— 
in all senses of the word—as Miss 
Macomber; because this notable painter 
of religious, ideal and allegorical subjects 
gained all her technique right in her own 
country. It was in Fall River—her 
native place—that she studied first, later 
coming to Boston, where she worked in- 
termittently (as her fragile health has 
always proved a sad handicap) mainly 
under that inspiring instructor, Frank 
Duveneck,. 

One of her best-known’ works, 
“Memory Comforting Sorrow” has, for 
the painter herself, curiously mingled as- 
sociations. The original of this painting 
was destroyed in the fire at the Harcourt 
Studios, Boston, in 1903, shortly after its 
purchase by the Forthnightly Club of 
Fall River, to adorn the Public Library 
there. 

“Was I insured? Indeed I was not,” 
Miss Macomber said to me, in speaking 
of the losses this fire brought on her; 
“though I never thought of insurance 
then—or even of saving my pictures, for 
I was only too glad to get out alive—and 
small wonder, since when I escaped from 
the building, I had to go clad as I was— 
in a nightdress and wildly grabbing one 
slipper! What did I do about ‘Memory 
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Comforting Sorrow’? Just painted it 
over again—and endeavored to feel as if 
I, myself were ‘Sorrow,’ so that I could 
feel comforted; no difficult task,” she 
added, with a little whimsical smile, “if 
I let my mind dwell on my losses for any 
length of time.” 

Within the past three years, Miss 
Macomber has added not a little to her 
reputation by becoming a portrait painter, 
her sitters including many persons of 
wealth and distinction in New York, as 
well as Boston, the home of her adoption. 

“The painter of the ‘Square-Riggers’ ”’ 
is what many of his admirers call Wil- 


‘liam E. Norton. And truly, his paintings 


of these fast-disappearing craft are, in 
their way, no less truthful and charac- 
teristic presentations than are Mrs. 
Wilkins-Freeman’s word pictures of the 
women who live in New England coast 
villages. Indeed few artists are better 
equipped with a knowledge of the ocean 
itself as well as all things pertaining to 
“those who go down to the sea in ships” 
than he and small wonder; for, when 
only a lad, he shipped “before the mast” 
on a whaler. If you should visit his 
studio at West 65th Street and Broad- 
way, perhaps he might show you some 
pencil sketches, made during that first 
voyage, clearly proving that the acute 
sense of observation, enabling him to 
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depict so accurately the minutest details 
of the ships it is his greatest joy to paint 
is bg acquired knowledge but an inborn 
gilt. 

Just a little further up Broadway, in 
the building called the “Lincoln Arcade” 
is the studio of Robert Reid, another of 
“the Ten,” as well as one of those paint- 
ers who began their artistic career at 
the School of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Henry Brown Fuller, (whose artistic 
talent might be called hereditary, he 
being a son of George Fuller, the painter) 
and his wife, Lucia Fairchild Fuller, the 
miniature painter, have their studios on 
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the “East Side” as New Yorkers say, on 
East 55th Street. Mrs. Fuller is one of 
the daughters of Charles Fairchild, for- 
merly of the banking firm of Lee Hig- 
genson and Company, while her mother’s 
name will be readily recalled by those 
who love the “Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” since it was to Mrs. Fair- 
child that some of the most delightful of 
these were addressed. Mrs. Fuller is 
also one of the charter members of the 
New York Miniature Society and ex- 
amples of her work shown at its annual 
exhibitions are always the subjects of 
enthusiastic admiration. 





THE CuHat’s A-wWING 


By H. 


F. PAGE 


The chat’s a-wing; the chat’s a-wing. 
Misgivings are past, ’tis verily spring ; 
Hark to the note, hark to the note 
Poured from that soul-enrapturing throat, 
Down where the pines and the willows meet, 
Greeting the sunrise 
Wildly sweet, wildly sweet! 


The sun is up, the sun is up, 
And a honey drop brims each buttercup ; 
Aloft with me, aloft with me,— 
O the vales and the hills are fair to see, 
Falter and tumble through the odorous air, 
Hang over bush-tufts, 
Anywhere, anywhere! 


The sky deep blue, the sky deep blue 
Has lost its stars to the emerald dew— 
Adown with me, adown with me 
To the jasmines clinging in the tulip tree,— 
’Tis joy to feel dew-mist in your wings, 
And vie with the brook, 
As it sings, as it snigs! 


Up, up again, up, up again! 

My heart is a-leap with a wild sweet pain 

For the flower-tinted vales and the cool green wood 

O the world is fair and life is good— 

Up, falter and tumble through the odorous air, 
Hang over bush-tufts 


Anywhere, anywhere! 








By KATE L. 


ing up in the Adirondacks—a still, 

inspiring sort of a place that was 

doing much to restore the nerves of 
worn-out city people. The cool nights 
had come and as a rule the huge log fire 
was the center of interest until far into 
the night—where, considering the calibre 
of the party, much was discussed that 
might be worth recording. But to-night 
for some reason the fire was not popular 
—the mountain air or undue exercise had 
sent most of the campers to an early 
sleep, so that by eleven o’clock there were 
only three of us seated before the fire— 
three women; one a novelist of distinc- 
tion, another who painted successfully 
and then there was I—a poor newspaper 
woman, but a good listener. 

We began talking as people so often 
do under such conditions about “things 
unseen.” It’s curious why this should 
happen, but I have scarcely ever known it 
to fail especially when two or three 
women are gathered together. Maybe it’s 
because women, of late years, have ceased 
talking seriously of love affairs. I offer 
this explanation with due apologies to 
all of the debutantes in the world. 

The woman who wrote, told stories 
that have been told her, and I of several 
things that in my newspaper rounds I 
had come across, but neither of us could 
give an authentic account of a single 
supernatural experience. 

The artist who had listened to us at- 
tentively broke in, “Well, here is an ex- 
perience of mine that may have been just 
a coincidence, or a case of diseased nerves 
or something else. You can take it for 
what it’s worth. It happened shortly 
after I became engaged to Ted. I waked 
up one morning, looked at the clock and 
exclaimed, ‘Goodness, I’m late!’ 

“T dressed in a great hurry, swallowed 
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| T was October and we were camp- 
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a glass of milk and dashed downstairs 
and across the Park with the Museum as 
an objective point. It was a perfectly 
glorious autumn day—and to this hour | 
can see how the foliage in the Park 
looked—the wonderful gold and bronze 
tints and how the leaves sighed and 
rustled before they dropped to the 
ground. I tell you this to show how 
every event of the day is stamped on my 
memory. 

“As I started up the steps of the 
Museum, there stood Ted; he was looking 
up and down the avenue and when he 
saw me he gave a start of surprise so that 
for a moment I had a jealous suspicion 
that he was expecting some one else. But 
he ran down the steps and exclaimed : 

“ “Beth, I’m glad you’ve come.’ 

“ “What do you want with me, Ted?’ 

“*What do you want with me, Elsie 
Venner?’ he mocked—‘You aren’t snaky 
but you are uncanny, Beth, at times.’ 

“T pouted. We had gone over this be- 
fore and I had taken up a strong dislike to 
‘Elsie Venner’—Ted couldn’t persuade 
me to read the book. I put it down as one 
of his unfortunate New Englandisms 
that he liked the genial Doctor’s problems. 

“No, Ted, what is it?’ 

“‘A ripping new picture for you to 
see, Beth. It’s a loan—called “Interrup- 
tion.” Was talking to some fellows last 
night and one of them said, ‘Don’t miss it 
if you want to see a stunner.’ ” 

“We were hurrying towards the picture 
and as we turned a.corner, there it was 
facing us. 

“A woman seated in a low chair facing 
a fireplace over which a large mirror 
hung. At her side was a table, with a 
shaded lamp on it. She had been read- 
ing—a book lay on her lap, but something 
from behind had interrupted her and 
caused her to look up. The body was 
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rigid with attention and she was staring 
at her own face reflected in the mirror. 
You looked first at the picture and you 
were interested, you looked again and 
little chills began to creep up and down 
your spine and soon your brain began to 
torture itself with—‘What startled her 
and made her look up and what in 
Heaven’s name is she waiting for?” 

“T was beginning to feel all this and 
to fidget, when Ted, who had been stand- 
ing gazing at it, with his hands in his 
pockets, whistled softly and said: 

“*T should call it the picture of a naked 
soul—but, Beth, look at those hands, 
aren’t they wonders?’ 

“Then the painting of the face in the 
mirror—the general composition and the 
wonderful handling of the details of the 
picture aroused my artist’s instinct and 
it became a lesson in painting. 

“In those days Ted and I were strug- 
gling artists—very struggling—but ter- 
ribly happy and in earnest. I always feel 
sorry for people who haven’t struggled ; 
they have missed so much of life—espe- 
cially if there is aTed struggling with you. 

“On our way out, Ted said, ‘I’m so 
glad you got my letter—I mailed it so late 
I was afraid you wouldn’t get it.’ 

“ ‘What letter, Ted?’ I asked. 

“Why the one I wrote last night, ask- 
ing you to meet me here this morning.’ 

““T didn’t get a letter from you,’ I 
answered. 

“*You’ve just forgotten, Beth.’ 

“*No,’ I insisted, ‘I didn’t get a letter 
from you this morning.’ 

“Then how did you happen to come 
over here?’ 

“ ‘Why—why—’ T stammered—then it 
rushed over me that we had made no av- 
pointment to meet. I had come simply 
by mistake. Yet all along I was sure of 
having an engagement with him. The 
hasty breakfast, the hurrying to the 
Museum proved that—and yet when IT 
saw Ted standing at the door. my first 
feeling had been one of surprise. T re- 
membered that now. I tried to exvlain to 
him, but it all seemed confused and T 
found myself wanting to cry. He thought 
awhile—you know that slow, serious way 
he has, then said, 

“‘T’ve never had much faith in this 
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kind of thing, Beth, but this looks like 
a real case. I wrote you last night to 
meet me here at nine-thirty. It was after 
twelve when I wrote and I was afraid 
you wouldn’t get it. You didn’t, and yet 
you came. I guess it means that we are 
the right people for each other.’ 

“Ves, Ted,’ I answered, 
strange.’ 

“‘Tyon’t let’s talk about it, Beth—we 
may kill it if we analyze it. Let’s talk 
about “Interruption.” ’ Which we did. 

“We discussed the pros and cons of it 
—next, Art in general and finally our own 
prospects which at that time were none 
too bright. But oh, the blessed hopeful- 
ness of youth. 

“We had lunch together and Ted left 
me to go downtown to submit some of 
his illustrations to a possible patron. IT 
was restless and instead of going straight 
home I stopped by Nat’s. Nat was the 
second-hand book dealer and a great 
friend of ours. 

“He was a queer, bent little man with 
sharp eyes that looked through black- 
rimmed glasses. He had a way of pre- 
facing nearly every remark with. ‘Ches 
ches,’ and we had grown to call him, to 
ourselves, ‘Old Ches.’ For some reason 
he had taken a great fancy to Ted and me 
and his queer little basement store was a 
small heaven to us. We bought what we 
could and he lent us the rest, so that some 
of the best reading T have ever dore was 
in the days when we haunted Nat’s littl- 
shop. 

“ “Good afternoon, Nat.’ T greeted him 

“Ah, Miss—what is it T can do for 
you to-day ?’ 

“*Tust going to look around and see 
what: wonderful bargains T can find T 
have fifty cents to squander recklessly.’ 

““Ches, ches.’ he cried. ribbing his 
hands together. ‘vou can buv heans with 
that to-day. Look. a little hook of 
modern love noems—twenty cents—bea- 
tifinl—great bargain.’ 

“Nat was always wantine to sell me 
love noems—he mav have thaneht Ted 
couldn’t write me any. T looked at the 
honk and hoyoebht it—a little namnhlet— 
took a dime Then T remembered and 
asked Nat if he had a cheap copy of 
‘Elsie Venner.’ 


‘but how 
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““Ches, ches,’ he answered readily, 
‘for a wonder I have—just got it yester- 
day—good book—let you have it for 
twenty cents—cost anybody else a quar- 
ter.’ 

“He reached up and pulled down a 
book in a bright red cover. 

“Elsie has on a very gay dress,’ I said, 
pointing to the red binding. 

““Ches, ches. I do them up for you.’ 
Nat had a fondness for color and the 
parcel he handed me was lavendar paper 
tied with a red string! 

“When I got home there was Ted’s let- 
ter waiting for me. I kept it to show 
him. There were many small things to 
be done and it was five o’clock before I 
was through. Then being sillily nervous, 
I made a strong cup of tea, pulled the 
chair up to the window, untied the books 
and opened ‘Elsie Venner.’ 

“T had a sudden insane wish to throw 
it out of the window. I forced myself 
to turn over the leaves but I couldn’t sup- 
press the wave of disgust that swept over 
me. I have always hated to handle un- 
clean things and this book was abomin- 
ably dirty. It looked as if it had lain open 
where dust and dirt were flying, then been 
closed imprisoning all of the impurities. 
The pages were rough and unpleasant to 
the touch. I couldn’t read a book in such 
a condition and I resolved to scold Nat 
for selling it to me. Evidently I wasn’t 
to read ‘Elsie Venner’ and Ted could just 
go on teasing me. 

“T placed the book on the table, and 
leaned back trying to enjoy my tea—but 
it didn’t suit so I put it by. 

“When reality gave way to dream I 
shall never know—but I found myself all 
at once in a perfectly strange room and 
vet in one that I seemed thoroughly at 
home. TI had that all-pervading sense 
that one has in a dream—that is, IT saw 
and understood everything and yet took 
no part. 

“As I said, it was a strange room to me. 
Low ceiling, two windows with tawdry 
lace curtains and cheap furniture about. 
At one side, an old-fashioned fireplace 
and over the mantel a mirror. Before 
the fireplace was a table with a reading 
lamp on it, and by the table in a low chair 
sat a woman. She held in her hands a 
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bright red book and was reading eagerly. 

“She was altogether unconscious of my 
presence and for some time I stood look- 
ing over her shoulder, reading along 
with her. Page after page she turned, | 
following with absorbed attention. Oc- 
casionally the blonde head would get in 
my way and full of impatience I peered 
around. Never once did I speak to hei 
and never once did I see her face. Even 
now all that I remember of her is th« 
blonde hair and the beautifully molded 
hand holding the red book. 

“We were rushing through the book at 
a furious speed and just when her in- 
terest and mine were intensest, there was 
a sound behind us. It was the turning 
of the door knob and presently some on¢ 
entered the room. Neither of us glanced 
around but she paused, looked up and fo: 
a fleeting second I saw something in the 
mirror that caused me to repeat, ‘a naked 
soul.’ If I saw her face, I’ve forgotten 
it—but I had a vivid feeling of her ter 
ror. She laid the book on the table and 
I seemed to lose form and become a mer: 
sense of sight. 

“A man came into view and my only 
recollection of him is of his body—he 
was of medium stature and quite stout— 
his hands made the greatest impression on 
me ; the palm was broad, the fingers short 
and stubby—it was a brownish hand and 
he gesticulated freely so that I got the 
idea that he was an Italian. He was ex- 
cited—evidently jealous for he began at 
once to upbraid the woman. She tried for 
some time to pacify him, but he only 
waved his arms more violently. Then she 
became infuriated and the scene was 
stormy. I shrank into a corner utterly 
fascinated by this picture of violence— 
though what they said had no meaning 
for me. I could feel that we were waxing 
towards some terrific climax—when all of 
a sudden the man with a sweep of his arm 
sent the lamp, the red book and every- 
thing on the table smashing to the floor 
There was darkness and the woman 
screamed. 

“Then I waked up—or rather I was 
awakened by a knock at the door, and 
Ted burst in and cried, ‘Beth!’ 

“What is it? I asked, trying to col 
lect my wits. 






















“*VYou screamed,’ he answered. 

“‘It was a bad dream, Ted,’ but my 
heart was beating wildly and I felt cold 
and clammy as after a bad fright. 

“Well, wake up, Beth, and come on 
out to dinner.’ 

“I turned to get my hat and there on 
the table was the soiled red book lying 
open, just as I had seen it in the dream. 
| couldn’t repress a shudder. 

“T did then, what Ted called ‘a crazy 
thing,’ I insisted on stopping by Nat’s be- 
fore we dined. 

‘“*You were just there, Beth.’ 

“*T know,’ I answered, ‘but I want to 
see him—to ask him something.’ 

“Ted always was a dear, so we went 
and I made him stay out front while | 
went back to see Nat. 

“He was bending over a pile of books, 
sorting them for to-morrow’s bargain sale 
and my breathless ‘Nat’ made him start 
with surprise. 

“ “What is it, Miss?’ 

“*Nat, you know that copy of ‘Elsie 
Venner’ you sold me?’ 

““*Ches, ches, Miss, you like it?’ 

“No, I didn’t. It is so dirty I can’t 
handle it.’ 

“*That is too bad—you bring it to me, 
I clean it for you.’ 

“ ‘No,’ I said impatiently, ‘that isn’t it. 
I want to know where you got it.’ 

““T bought it second-hand, Miss—I 
don’t remember where.’ 

“*Try to remember, Nat—’ 

“‘Ches, I try but I can’t keep all those 
things in my mind.’ 

“Now I knew that Nat did keep every- 
thing connected with his little shop in his 
mind and IT felt he wasn’t telling me the 
truth. 

“*Vou do know, Nat—tell me.’ 
“Why you want to know, Miss?” 
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““A good reason—maybe I found 
money in it,’ I answered. 

““Ches,’ he smiled. ‘I bought that book 
from Mrs. Jenks, who keeps a cheap 
rooming house round the corner.” 

“*Was it her book?’ I asked. 

“ “No, she took it with other things for 
back rent. That book belonged to a poor 
young lady what lived with Mrs. Jenks 
and got in trouble.’ 

“*In trouble—how?’ I asked. 

“Your nerves good, Miss?’ 

“T nodded. My nerves were like steel 
at that moment. 

“*That young woman was killed in 
Mrs. Jenks’ house and that book was on 
the floor near her when she was found 
dead.’ 

“Who killed her ?’ 

“*A lover, they think, but he has not 
been caught—they think he has escaped 
to Italy.’ 

“He is an Italian?’ I asked. 

“Nat nodded, and I got up my courage 
to ask if the woman was a blonde. 

““T don’ know, Miss, she was a Ger- 
man girl, and fond of books of mystery, 
judging by the lot I bought. Here is 
one—’ 

“T didn’t wait to see—but stumbled out 
to Ted and poured out the whole story to 
him. He said the dream was simply my 
brain trying to solve the mystery of the 
picture we had seen that morning—the 
picture called ‘Interruption’; that ‘the 
poor young woman at Mrs. Jenks’ was 
just a coincidence. 

“He said all of this but he didn’t quite 
believe it as I could tell by his eyes and 
when I handed him the unopened letter 
he had written me, he was quite upset. 

“The end is that I married Ted the 
next day and have never had a startling 
dream since.” 


























































How THE INSANE ARE CARED For 


By CHARLES GIBSON McGAFFIN, Ph. B., M. D. 


ik work done in the various 
states for the care of their insane 
population is very little under- 

stood by the public at large. 
Superstitions and fear still govern the 
ideas concerning insanity, and the belief 
in witchcraft and the evil spirit is much 
in vogue even to-day. The term “hospital” 
should be applied to an institution for 
the care of acutely insane patients, just 
as it is to the large general hospitals in 
our cities. The patient in the insane 
hospital is as sick in mind as his brother 
sufferer is in body, in the purely medical 
and surgical institution. The insane hos- 
pital goes farther, and combines all the 
advantages of the one with the tactful 
care of its inmates’ diseased brains, I 
say tactful care, and this is the essence of 
the situation. Patience and tact on the 
part of physicians and nurses go a long 
way toward obtaining beneficial results 
for the patient. 

The fact that they are considered sick 
and in need of care, and not the object 
of ridicule and fear, helps them to take a 
hand in their own fight for mental health. 
Often physical defects and loss of 
vitality, due to overwork and worry, are 
the important causative factors in the 
mental condition, and these are to be 
remedied by rest and nutritious food. 

It is a fact shown by statistics that the 
insane population in our states is in- 
creasing every year. What is being done 
for their care? What is the condition of 
their surroundings in public and private 
institutions? These should be questions 
of importance to all lovers of mankind. 

A study of the abstract will be more 
comprehensive perhaps, and to this end 
let us consider one of the large hospitals 
for the insane, in New England. It is 
situated in one of the smaller cities not 
far from more thickly populated districts. 
208 


The buildings are in the centre of a park 
covering one hundred and thirty-eight 
acres, about a quarter of which is thickly 
wooded. A picturesque river flows along 
one side of the grounds. The driveway 
to the administration building runs along 
the river bank, through thick trees. Th« 
road is wide and in summer the foliage 
meets overhead, making a perfect canopy 
of green. For nearly a half mile one 
would have the impression of a most 
restful recreation spot, and such it is. 
Then we come into a large open space 
with the buildings on a slight rise of 
ground, and we realize them to be the 
centre of work and kindly care. The 
main building stands out sharply from 
the rest with its great dome, and radiat- 
ing from it north and south, a hundred 
yards each way, the hospital wards. 
Staid old structures of brick and stone 
which for years have been a mute testi- 
monial of man’s humanity to man. The 
centre building contains the adminis- 
trative offices in front, the chapel for 
religious worship and entertainments, 
and the kitchens and storerooms, in the 
rear, 

The hospital accommodates about one 
thousand patients. They are cared for 
on different wards as their condition in- 
dicates ; the quiet patients being separat- 
ed from the more disturbed. The wards 
are light and airy, and kept scrupulous- 
ly clean. Cleanliness is here thought to 
be truly next to godliness, and both con- 
ducive of best health. 

The walls are decorated with quiet, 
restful pictures, well framed in dark 
stained wood. Drop lights on the tables, 
pianos, and bright rugs on the floors, 
give a homelike air to the better wards. 
There is always some one who can play 
the piano, and in the evening the sound 
of singing floats out upon the air, and the 
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readers around the table lamp give one 
the impression of comfort and content. 
Needless to say some of the wards do 
not present this appearance, as the more 
violent of the inmates cannot enjoy such 
privileges, but as soon as their condition 
improves they are removed to more 
pleasant surroundings. 

Three wards on either side constitute 
the so-called infirmary. Here the physic- 
ally sick are treated. Often the mental 
condition of a patient conceals the true 
physical trouble, and diagnosis and treat- 
ment are frequently very difficult—treat- 
ment especially. 

Occupation is considered one of the 
most efficient modes of treatment, and all 
patients, who are able, are encouraged to 
do some work. One of the most im- 
portant signs of improvement in some 
cases is the interest shown in some em- 
ployment. To this end the upper floor 
of a large separate building is occupied 
by a shoe shop and a tailor shop, where 
all of the shoes and clothes are made that 
the patients, supported by the state, wear. 
The tailor shop employs twenty-five men, 
and the shoe shop fifteen. The lower 
floor is given up to the mattress shop, 
where all the mattresses are made and 
repaired, and the paint shop. Others are 
employed in the laundry and become 
most efficient workers—others about the 
farm and grounds, and in the stables. 
The men work outside more than the 
women, but many of those who are 
obliged to stay on the ward do tailoring 
if they are in any way capable in that 
line. On the female wards shirts for 
the men, all clothing for the women, and 
all the mending is done. The hair used 
in making the mattresses is picked, 
bandages made, and looms for weaving 
rugs have recently been installed. 

Perhaps a brief pen picture of one of 
the female working wards would be of 
interest. The centre of industry is the 
large open spot on the ward, or bay. 
Here there are two sewing machines 
humming; at the large centre table a 
patient is cutting out shirts; three are 
working on a rug, the design of which 
was executed by one of them. Fifteen 
or twenty are seated around in small 
rocking chairs, sewing or mending. A 
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great palm occupies the whole of one of 
the corners. The piano stool is occupied 
and familiar tunes are softly played. 
Two or three nurses in neat uniforms 
are here and there, giving assistance 
when needed, and balancing the whole. 

Several of the wards have verandas, 
which have many uses. Here the 
patients get the cool breeze in summer, 
the men smoke, and at night they are 
used as sleeping quarters by as many as 
can be accommodated on cots. In the 
autumn, when the weather begins to 
cool, canvas curtains are put up to break 
the wind. There are few complaints, and 
the cots are never unoccupied. 

Every pleasant day all the patients 
who are able, go out to walk down the 
path along the river. Fresh air is the 
tonic that everyone of them needs. 

Notwithstanding the much attention 
given to occupation for the patient, work 
is mixed with play. The hospital is 
proud of its baseball team, made up of 
physicians, employees and patients, and 
at least one game is played each week 
during the season, and with teams from 
the city whenever possible. All the 
patients who can, get out to see them, all 
the workshops are idle, and with the 
crowds who come up from the city, the 
playing tield is well surrounded when 
the game begins. The hospital orchestra 
is seated in the adjoining grove and ad- 
monishes to “put on your old gray bon- 
net.” 

After the ball-game about one hundred 
and twenty-five of the inmates, selected 
by wards and in rotation, stay out and 
have a picnic in the grove. They are 
seated around on benches and the phy- 
sicians and head nurses, with assistants, 
pass sandwiches, coffee, ice cream and 
cake—in season watermelon changes the 
menu. Once during the summer a clam- 
bake, with all the “fixins,” is served. 

Besides, there are tennis courts, a golf 
course and numerous croquet grounds, 
and they are all occupied during the 
afternoons. 

Beginning in October there is a dance 
or entertainment in the chapel every 
Monday night, and on Wednesday even- 
ings those of the patients who wish come 
to the chapel, and led by the choir sing 
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hymns, and there is always some extra 
feature on the program,such as a vocal or 
instrumental solo, or a reading. The 
dances are especially for the patients and 
are of the good old fashioned kind—the 
Caledonia, Portland Fancy, Tempest and 
Quadrilles. Much enjoyment is obtained, 
and another break in the monotony of 
their hospital existence is afforded. Much 
money and time are spent, and care 
given, in the arranging of these different 
forms of entertainment, but it pays—of 
course it pays! A smile on a sad face is 
sufficient reward. 

Christmas is a happy time at this great 
hospital. Weeks before parties of the 
men go in the woods outside of town 
and gather evergreens. These are strung 
together in long chains and the whole 
hospital takes on a festive air. On Christ- 
mas night a big evergreen tree is set up 
on the chapel stage, and decorated with 
all the gilt and tinsel of the season. The 
various patients, who can come to it, are 
remembered with a small gift. One of 
the employees dresses up as Santa Claus 
and comes in upon the stage in a sleigh 
to which splendid papier-maché rein- 
deer are hitched. The cotton snow 
glistens on his shoulders and on his noble 
steeds. The particular and important 
button is pressed and the tree is aglow 
with little varicolored lights, and an 
“Oh!” of surprise and delight is heard 
throughout the big room. 

The nursing force consists of sixty- 
five men and sixty women. The female 
nurses wear the conventional nurses’ 
dress with white cap, and the men have 
uniforms of cadet gray with black but- 
tons. The hospital conducts a training 
school for nurses, and all attendants are 
required to take the course. This ex- 
tends over two years and affords excel- 
lent instruction in all phases of nursing. 
The medical staff give the lectures and a 
Superintendent of Nurses has direct 
charge of the school and gives instruc- 
tion by recitations and clinical demon- 
strations. Text books are also used in 
each. subject considered. The gradua- 
tion exercises each year, in June, are 
looked forward to by the class, and a 
diploma as graduate nurse is the reward 
for work well done. Following are the 
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courses : 
Junior Year :— 


Physiology and Anatomy. 
Bandaging. 

Urinalysis. 

Artificial Respiration and Emergencie 
Medicines and their Administration. 


Senior Year :— 


Mental Diseases. 

Surgery. . 

General Medicine. 

Obstetrics and Gynecology (female) 

Genito-urinary and Venereal Diseases 
(male), 

Massage. 

Dietetics and Cooking. 

The nurses work ten hours a day and 
occupy, as living quarters, two fine, weil 
equipped new buildings. One houses tl 
female nyrses, and the other the men and 
married couples. The buildings accom- 
modate about seventy-five each, mostly in 
single rooms. There is a large assemb! 
room on the lower floor of each, with a 
piano, and books and papers. The bas« 
ment is laid out for a bowling alley an‘ 
gymnasium. The-nurses have to be in 
their rooms at nine forty-five P. M. an‘ 
lights out at ten. Women begin work at 
$20.00 a month and men at $25.00 
there is an increase of $2.00 after six 
months service, and $3.00 after the first 


year. Nurses in charge of wards receive 
more, These figures, of course, inclu 


board, room and laundry. 

The business side of such an institu 
tion is a study in itself. The steward is 
the head of the supply department. H¢ 
buys all the commodities in use from 
iron beds to medicinal supplies and but 
ter. He makes out the menus for all the 
different tables and has general super 
vision of the kitchens. The feeding of 
the total population of nearly thirteen 
hundred is a big undertaking, with th« 
varied diets required in a hospital. The 
kitchens are supervised directly by the 
Chef and Assistant Chef, and numerous 
patients work under them. Eight big 
kettles, the coffee percolators and man) 
small set basins, cook with steam from 
the central heating plant. 

The bake shop uses five barrels of 
flour every day for the bread alone, to 
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ay nothing of hundreds of pies and 
ther pastries. The bread is mixed in a 
irge electric mixer which holds two bar- 
els of flour to a mixing. The big ovens 
1 the bake shop, besides doing the work 
{ that department, roast the meats and 
ake potatoes and puddings. 

The cellars under the buildings are all 
mnected and the food is sent to the 
ellar and from there is carried to the 
arious wards on cars which run on a 
stem of tracks. Dumb waiters for 
ach ward carry the food up to the dining 
rooms. There the nurse in charge ar- 
ranges the tables and, with the assistance 
i two or three patients, sets the meals 
nd clears the dishes away afterwards. 
(he china and crockery is kept on each 
vard in closets for that purpose. 

The menu prepared for the hospital 
for a day is interesting in that it shows 
while the food is not elaborate, it is 
wholesome and nourishing, and there is 
a great abundance of it. 


Breakfast :-— 


Cereal and milk, hash, bread and but- 
Tef,, coffee, 


Dinner :— 


Roast lamb, squash, potatoes, bread 
and butter, rice pudding and tea. 


Supper :— 


Baked beans and pork, apple sauce, 
bread and butter, and cocoa. 

Besides this regular diet there are 
specials for such patients as need them 
and the following is a list for a day as 
sent out from the kitchen: 


123 dry toast. 
30 milk toast. 
495 milk. 

178 gruel. 

162 raw eggs. 
30 boiled eggs. 
33 egg on toast. 
4 steak. 

73 custards. 

16 cocoa. 

6 fruit. 


Of course the constant requirements 
of such a large family necessitate keeping 
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a large stock of food stuffs, crockery, 
glassware, etc., on hand. The storeroom 
of the institution corresponds to the 
general store of our rural towns, only on 
a larger scale. Articles are given out 
from here to the heads of departments 
through requisitions, signed by the 
Superintendent or Steward. 

The staple food stuffs and meats are 
bought in carload lots, thus securing 
much better prices, and further, many 
articles are purchased after competition 
through bids. The steward, or purchas- 
ing agent, must keep his finger on the 
pulse of the market and so know when 
to buy. He is the watchdog of the 
treasury department and the appropria- 
tion granted by the legislature must 
suffice for all the expenses during the 
year, or else there will be a deficit and 
that would be a bad symptom of his 
ability as a business man, 

A system of cold storag2 rooms con- 
tain the meats, butter, cygs, milk and 
fruit. Heat, light and power are fur- 
nished from the engine room. A battery 
of seven boilers is in charge of three 
firemen, and eats up 2,735 tons of soft 
coal in a year. They are 72 inches in 
diameter, 18 feet long and generate 125 
horse power each. The engine room con- 
tains three lighting engines, 100 horse 
power each, directly connected with three 
dynamos of 75 kilowatt capacity each. 
These dynamos furnish all the light and 
power. There is also a 30 horse power 
refrigerator engine to supply the cold 
storage, and a compressor for a fifteen 
ton ice machine. 

The chief engineer has three assist- 
ants, besides the electrician and assistant 
electrician. The engineer has charge of 
all the heating system and the plumbing, 
and also has general supervision of all 
the buildings. The community requires 
the services of four carpenters, three 
painters and one mason, and there is 
plenty for them to do. Repairs are con- 
stantly necessary and there is always 
space to be freshened with new paint. 

A part of the grounds are under cul- 
tivation and constitute the “farm.” From 
here fresh vegetables are supplied in 
season, some potatoes are grown, as are 
carrots, parsnips, pumpkin, squash and 
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rutabagas. 


Three acres are given over 
to the production of corn to be used as 
ensilage for the cows, 

The horses and live stock are housed 


in well built barns. There are ten horses 
for driving and working, and three of the 
patients care for, and drive, three yoke 
of oxen, and in their slow, easy going 
way they do a lot of heavy hauling in a 
year, The sight of the oxen is primitive 
in these days, and always have they a 
staid, wholesome look. The setting of 
greensward and virgin wood fits them 
perfectly. 

Most of the milk used in the hospital 
is supplied by the home herd, consisting 
of 115 head of cattle of which between 
80 and 90 are milch cows. The cow barn 
is clean and well ventilated, and the 
cattle are groomed every morning. 
Tuberculosis, the scourge of the milk 
giving cow, is almost unknown. The 
herd is tested with tuberculin twice a 
year, which seems, by experience, to give 
a certain immunity. Some tuberculin 
vaccination has been tried with calves at 
the age of six weeks. The cows are 
divided into two herds—one of Jerseys 
and one of Holsteins. There are many 
registered cows in the herds and many 
ribbons are won with them at neighbor- 
ing fairs and cattle shows. 

The piggery contains 175 hogs. They 
are of the Yorkshire variety and are full 
bloods, having blue ribbon winners 
among them. From a business point of 
view they are a paying proposition. The 
styes remain full, and besides 30,000 
pounds of dressed pork were furnished 
for hospital consumption. 

The hennery boasts 1,200 laying hens 
and pullets. Single comb and rose comb, 
white Leghorns, and white Plymouth 
Rocks are kept exclusively, and many of 
them are show birds. An _ incubator 
house is being built to accommodate a 
3,000 egg incubator. 1,147 pounds of 
chicken and fowl have also helped the 
steward in making his menus. With a 
dozen as a start a flock of geese is to be 
seen in the future, with female patients 
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as the goose girls, There is a nucleus of 
a half dozen turkeys as a beginning of a 
flock. 

The grounds are full of gray squirrels, 
slick, plump fellows, and they get so 
tame that many of them will come to 
your knee for nuts. In the summer the 
trees are filled with a great variety oi 
birds that find a leafy haven here in the 
heart of a city. 

The flower gardens and greenhouses 
are in charge of a florist who devotes his 
whole time to plant culture. The garden 
is a spot of gorgeous color when the 
blooms are at their height. In the 
hotises are carnations, roses, chrysan- 
themums anda wealth of green and 
flowering plants. Cut flowers are sent 
to each ward weekly and various plants 
are set about the wards here and there. 

The sun parlor on one of the infirmary 
wards is used as an aviary and here 
breeding cages for canaries are placed. 
Many little birds are hatched every year 
to supply the different wards with yellow 
singers. The patients take great interest 
in caring for them and their presence 
tends toward a cheerful atmosphere. 

Much has been written with regard to 
the treatment of the insane, and there is 
still as much and more to be learned 
about it. Perhaps the three most im- 
portant curative factors are rest, nourish- 
ing food and removal from home sur- 
roundings. When these three have 
started the patient on the road to physical 
and mental health, then some form of 
light occupation aids them and makes the 
going easier. 

Besides these, much may be accom- 
plished by sympathy and a show of in- 
terest in each case. An insane individual 
is very impressionable oftentimes, and 
their knowledge that they are considered 
mentally ill, and in need of treatment. 
rather than a human being to be shunned 
and an outcast from society, makes their 
part of the fight easier in many cases. 
Many are incurable, but care along these 
lines will make them more comfortable 
and of some value in their surroundings. 
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THE SISTER 





By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I—CONTINUED. 


Deborah walked into the candle-lighted 
meeting-house and ascended the steps at 
the side leading to the pulpit. Ruth sat 
down iu one of the front pews, near 
which was the side door by which they 
had entered. Deborah, untrammeled by 
any of the Friends’ customs, had devised 
a service of her own. She led in the 
chanting of a psalm, a sort of music 
especially adapted to her rich, vibrant 
voice. Then she led in a powerful prayer, 
then another psalm was chanted and then 
she gave out the text and preached her 
sermon. Instead of her store of words 
or her imagination becoming exhausted 
in her years of sermons, her gift of 
speech seemed to have increased in 
power, and this was a better sermon than 
the unknown Deborah Stebbins had ever 
preached. 

She spoke from the verse, “My well- 
beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 
hill.” Here she enlarged upon the glories 
of Beulah. “What could the Lord have 
done more to this fruitful place? To have 
set it about in a rich soil that kisses with 
blessing the seed that is planted, that im- 
parts its own richness to the grass of the 
fields so that cattle wax fatter as they 
partake; with a river that by its very 
music singeth of richness and benefits; 
by a forest illimitable where the trees 
rejoice to be of service in a holy cause. 
When the streets of yonder wicked city 
were black with the dark and festering 
bodies of the dead, and the corpses, un- 
washed and unprayed for, did line hasty 
trenches of earth, when from the afflicted 
place did go up the cry of the righteous 
mingled with the curses of the wicked, 
still did Beulah rejoice in safety and 
health.” 


Then with a solemn warning against 
sin in Beulah, she ended with these 
words, “But see that ye bring forth 
grapes and not wild grapes, else will the 
Lord lay it waste and break down the 
walls thereof and it shall be trodden 
down.” 

Ruth, sitting at the side of the pulpit, 
with the poke-bonnet hiding all but her 
profile in front and her knot of golden 
hair behind, with a candle just beyond 
that set off her sweet face as if in a halo, 
was the one object on which James Fos- 
ter feasted his eyes with utter indiffer- 
ence to the food offered to his soul. Most 
of the young men of the settlement, and 
they were few in number, were afraid of 
Ruth Williams; she was scarcely more 
accessible than the Sister herself, who 
guarded her sedulously. Ruth held her 
head high, she smiled with a far-away 
light, she never joked with the timid 
swains and she spoke most eloquently in 
meeting. Therefore it had happened 
that, without speaking a word of love to 
the most beautiful girl in Beulah, the 
young men, when they dared to marry, 
chose more earthly maidens, who did not 
bask in the reflected glory of the great 
Sister. 

After the sermon, the congregation, 
rising, waited until the Sister had passed 
out of her side door. Ruth also rose, but 
followed after as her special attendant. 
When without the door, the Sister usually 
turned and spoke to her; otherwise, Ruth 
never approached nearer, but walked in 
her shadow. 

To-night Deborah said, after a pace or 
two, turning her head toward Ruth. 
“Thou knowest if thou wouldst be a fol- 
lower after me, thou must never marry.” 

There was a quick, upward movement 
of Ruth’s head. “Thou needest not say 
that to me. If there was naught else to 
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do in the world, I would not marry. It 
seemeth to me the lowest work for a wo- 
man. Hast thou not taught me?” 

A satisfied smile lit up Deborah’s face. 
“Yea, I have taught thee well. But I 
would that James Foster would keep his 
eyes to the front and meditate on spiritual 
things. I must rebuke him.” 

Ruth frowned. “TI will speak to him 
myself,” she said. “And then if he will 
not heed, perhaps thou wouldst better talk 
with him. He is doubtless angered with 
me ; that is why he gazes so.” 

The smile on Deborah’s face broad- 
ened, a little sound shook the soft air. 
“Nay, Ruth, it is not wholly with anger 
that he looks.” 

They were at the door of the house 
now and Deborah entered: but Ruth 
stood on the step a moment looking 
across out into the spring night, as if she 
dreaded to see its heauty go, though she 
felt, as do all young things, that the op- 
ening scroll of years was to spread be- 
fore her many star-hung skies and dark 
wood fringes. with foregrounds of field 
and home. An owl hooted from the black 
woods behind the house. Ruth smiled 
in svmnathv with his note of melancholy 
exultation in the starry stillness. 

Then the smile died, there was a figure 
at the corner of the meeting-house. Was 
it watching her? She gave a little omin- 
ous shiver and turned to go in, when a 
vaice hroke in unon her. 

“Thy mother is not well, Ruth.” said 
Marv Rennett. “She lieth on her bed 
and muttereth to herself.” 

Ruth flew un the stairs to her mother’s 
room. Sarah lav on the bed with eves 
that olittered unseeing out of her white 
face. 

“Qh. mother.” cried Ruth. castine aside 
her claak and ikneeline hv the hed. 
What ic it? Art thon ill?” 

“Ruth ” whispered Sarah. fixine her 
with ton hricht eves. “T—T see him. he is 
comine for thee. Ruth, he is coming for 
thee.” , ‘pins 

Then there was a sten at the door. and 
the aniet. steadv footstens of the Sister 
satnded thranch the room. 

“T eave her with me T will aniet her.” 
said Dehorah. and Ruth, wholly trusting, 
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withdrew. When next she looked in at 
the door, before undressing, Sarah seem- 
ed sleeping, and the Sister sat by the be 
with an open Bible on her lap. 


CHAPTER II. 


A PuzzLING ENCOUNTER. 


Ruth’s mother recovered from her 
strange attack and in a day or two was 
about her work as ever, with only an 
added eeriness in her eyes and a weari- 
ness in her movements. 

“Alas, Ruth, I am fearful to have thee 
go,” she said one afternoon, as Ruth was 
fastening her long brown cloak about her 
for an errand outside of the limits « 
Beulah. 

“Wherefore, Sarah?” asked Deborah, 
turning about from the window near 
which she was sitting. 

“T know not, but I have a foreboding 
that danger lurketh near. There are In- 
dians.” 

“They are friendly and as peaceful as 
we.” 

“Nay, mother, be not fearful,” said 
Ruth. She spoke with a touch of im- 
patience. “I have no fear and naught 
could harm me.” 

“?Tis a long walk to the Allen’s farm.” 

“But I love the walking,” protested 
Ruth. 

“Fright not the child with thy por- 
tents,” said Deborah in final command. 
“She must be ready and brave to do her 
work in the world,” and she flashed a 
smile of sweet understanding on Ruth 
above the troubled little mother’s head. 
and Ruth, catching her meaning, smiled 
back on her. 

“T am thinking who she is like, De 
borah,” said Sarah, as the house-door 
closed after Ruth. The mother came to 
Deborah’s shoulder and looked down the 
road which Ruth was taking. A smile 
lit up her face as Ruth turned and waved 
to the women at the window; Sarah did 
not know that Ruth, from the road, could 
see only Deborah’s face. 

“She has my thoughts,” said Deborah, 
“but too much of thy gentle disposition, 
and in other ways she is like—” 

“Her father,” finished Sarah. Then, 
after a moment, “I fear, Deborah, she 
will not succeed thee, as thou dost hope.” 
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Deborah’s glance was reproachful. 
“\Who told thee of my plan? Did Ruth?” 
Her black eyes scanned Sarah’s face. 

“Nay, none told me. But I know thy 
heart, Deborah, and what thou wouldst 
have, and I also know Ruth’s heart, 
though sometimes it seems afar off from 
me—” she hesitated a moment. “I fear 
she will never succeed thee.” 

‘Wherefore not? She is a most apt 
pupil. Hast thou not heard her speak in 
meeting ?” 

“Yea,” answered Ruth’s mother. “But 
she has.lived too short a time to know her 
own heart.” 

‘When I was at her age I knew all of 
life.’ Then Deborah fell into musing 
silence, with her fixed gaze on the road 
Ruth had traveled, though she saw no 
rood of it. 

Meantime, Ruth went on her errand, 
and after its accomplishment came slowly 
iomeward, loitering because she loved to 
watch the sunset spreading its thick glow- 
ing colors behind the tracery of delicate 
dark twigs thickening and multiplying in 
the breath of spring. She walked so 
lingeringly that the sun had set, leaving 
its tenderest pink thrown far to the 
eastern sky, its deepening purple of dusk 
just overhead where night shakes out his 
curtain, with a circle of glowing white in 
the west, where the fires had burned the 
brightest and left only ashes behind. It 
was now darkening and she had not yet 
reached the spot where the river curved 
to the road and brightened it by its tree- 
less bank. Then, in a spot where the 
shadows were deepest, as she lowered her 
gaze from the alluring sky, she saw that 
a figure stood just in front of her in the 
path. It might have sprung from the 
ground for all she saw with her color- 
dazzled eyes. It was the man of whom 
she had spoken to her mother a day or 
two before. He was still ragged and un- 
kempt and now, as he stood facing her, 
with his reddish beard and strange eyes 
and long hair he looked like a wild man. 

Ruth gave way before him with a little 
cry; she could not control her emotions 
like the Sister. 

“What is it?” she demanded, straight- 
ening her slender figure and wishing for 
the height of Deborah. 
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“IT have come to my own,” said the 
man in a low voice, regarding her in- 
tently with strange, brown eyes. 

“What is it thou wouldst have?” 
Ruth’s sweet voice shook. 

“Tt is thee.” He put out a rough hand 
and actually laid it on one of her smooth, 
soft ones. She shook it off. 

“Do not touch me!” She raised her 
voice suddenly. “Tell me thy errand and 
begone.” 

“More courage than her mother,” said 
the man, still fixing her with intentness. 
“Does she take that from her father or 
from Deborah Stebbins? Tell me, Ruth 
Williams, how is thy mother?” 

“Quite well.” Ruth shrank a little. 

“And how is Deborah Stebbins ?” 

“Mean you the Sister? She is well and 
doing the work of the Lord. If thou 
wouldst become one of her disciples, come 
to the village and learn of her; she will 
teach thee.” 

The man’s lips curled in scorn; it gave 
him a look like a wild animal beneath his 
beard. “Yes, she will teach me, will De- 
borah. Perhaps she has taught thee.” 

“Yea, she has.” Ruth drew herself 
up and her sweet lips closed for a mo- 
ment, Then she spoke with decision. 
“This is idle talk, between us who are 
strangers. If thou hast business in 
3eulah, come to me at the Sister’s house. 
I must hasten on now.” 

“No, Ruth, do not go yet;’ 
put out his hand. 

Ruth still held her head high. Through 
all Beulah she was known, and her word 
was the next law to the Sister’s. 

“Thou knowest my name well,” she 
said haughtily. “Know as well that I am 
not used to be held back from my errands. 
Let me pass, I say.” 

“But one moment. I think thee has a 
good heart. Does thee not know me? 
Thee and I should be no strangers—” 

“Let me pass,” cried Ruth, but some- 
thing in his tone held her in her place. 

“IT am thy father, Ruth Williams, 
though—” 

This time Ruth’s voice rang out wildly. 
“°Tis a lie; my father died long since.” 
And then it came to her that perhaps this 
man had heard of her mother’s property 
and hoped to claim some of it in this way. 
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“My father died long since, when I was a 
child. Think you he would come from 
the forest in such garb?” She still spoke 
loudly, this time triumphantly. 

“T am thy father, Ruth Williams. Is 
this all the greeting thou canst give me?” 
He moved still nearer her, the horrible 
red beard and wild eyes were almost in 
her face. Again her voice rang out, this 
time with real fear. 

There was a rush along the road be- 
hind and the next moment the trouble- 
some man was pushed backward and 
catching his foot in the root of a tree he 
fell, with one arm up across his face as 
if it with fear, 

“A good push, with but one arm at 
your service,” cried a merry voice, and 
Ruth turned to see a young man standing 
by her side, with one hand on the bridle 
of his horse. 

“Get up, man! No, no, I do not strike 
a man that is down. What’s to be done 
with him? Did he hurt you?” This to 
Ruth. 

But Ruth did not answer; she stood 
gazing at the fallen man. He stared up 
at her, so helpless, so pitiable, that it set 
something tugging at her heart strings. 

Oh, nay, nay!” she cried, her voice 
breaking with a choke. “Perhaps he 
didn’t mean it, but it was a lie—a lie!” 

“Please take my bridle a moment,” 
said the man by her side, and Ruth 
mechanically took the bridle in one hand, 
looking through tears at the fallen figure, 
which had not moved from where it lay. 

“Here, can’t you get to your feet 
alone?” The younger man bent over and 
helped him to rise. “What ails you? 
Are you sick?” The man stumbled as he 
was helped to his feet. He did not look 
again at Ruth, but stared up into his 
destroyer and rescuer’s face. 

“T believe you are hungry and sick,” 
said the young man, not unkindly. 
“Here, get on my horse! Can you ride? 
Let the reins hang free and he will take 
you to my home, where you can get food 
and rest. I will follow on foot. The 
bridle, please.” 

He helped the older man to the saddle, 
struck the horse’s flank and in a moment 
the animal was down the road with his 
useless driver leaning limply forward in 
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the saddle. 

“Perhaps I should have led the horse 
He looks as if he might fall off any mo 
ment,” said the young man, looking up 
the road. Ruth turned her eyes away 
from the pitiful sight. “But he may 
spruce up when he gets beyond the curve, 
and I may never see my horse again. 
The man laughed over at Ruth, and she, 
feeling called upon for a response, mur 
mured: “Thou art very kind.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughe | 
again. “Not at all. Could not do less 
for a man so easily knocked down. | 
think it was only his hunger that mac 
him trouble you.” 

Again the tears came into Ruth’s eyes 
The young man murmured, in so fatherl) 
a way for so young a man, “There, there! 
There is nothing to fear. He will not 
trouble you again,” that Ruth could not 
help a smile. 

“You are not afraid any longer, are 
you?” 

“Art sure thou didst not hurt him?” 
she asked. 

Did he always laugh, this young man? 
Ruth looked up at the familiar sound, 
and for the first time met his eyes, large 
and black, and now dancing with merri- 
ment. Their gaze disconcerted her, she 
bit her lips and tried to look above his 
curling black hair. She lifted her eyes 
to an unexpected height ; he was indeed a 
fine figure of a man. 

“No, no, I did not hurt him, though I 
thought that was what you wanted. But 
whatever ails him, I’ll heal him when |] 
reach home.” 

Ruth spoke with dignity. “Perchance 
thou wouldst best hurry; he will get 
home long before thee.” 

He smiled mischievously and Ruth felt 
her cheeks grow hot. 

“You need not fear all men you meet. 
I am quite safe and will not hurt you. 
I am neither hungry nor—” 

“Nor what?” she asked innocently. 

“Rude,” he finished. “Shall we walk 
on?” 

“Whither?” Ruth opened wider her 
brown eyes. 

“To your home. Do you think I have 
met you so frightened in the woods, and 
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am going to leave you to find your way 


nome alone? Who knows how many 
more men there are about here, hungry 
and—” 

“Rude,” finished Ruth, and then they 
both laughed, and immediately after she 
was ashamed. 

“Indeed, there is no need that thou 
shouldst walk home with me,” she began 
again with earnestness. ‘There is no 
danger further and I am no more fear- 
ful.” 

“Tf you say I must not, I will not come 
with you; but I hope you will let me see 
you safely along this lonely road.” 

“T suppose I should not be rude,” said 
Ruth, with a quick little lift of her eyes 
—and again she was ashamed, and 
flushed with the sense of guilt. 

“T hope thou wilt treat the poor man 
well,” she began again in her most ser- 
mon-like voice, but when she looked up 
as if to finish her timely advice, there 
was something in his bright eyes, half 
amusement, half admiration, that con- 
fused what should have been sober 
thoughts. 

“IT do not know that he would have 
harmed me,” she went on, lamely. 

“No, probably not; but his appearance 
would frighten most women. It seems 
to me it is not safe for you to walk often 
in these woods alone.” 

What an air of protection to the suc- 
cessor of the dauntless Sister! 

“His eyes were wild-looking,” 
weakly excused herself. 

“T did not notice,” said the young man, 
“but then of course it takes a woman to 
notice a ‘man’s eyes.” 

Ruth drew herself up. ‘And who is it 
that seems rude now?” 

“Pardon, pardon,” cried the young 
man with a laugh. Then, more seriously, 
“But, indeed, your mother or guardian 
should not let you walk alone here. The 
Indians are about and I am sure it is not 
safe for a woman, especially if she be 
young and fair; and it is most unselfish 
of me to suggest this, too.” 

“Wherefore?” asked Ruth, lifting her 
innocent eyes; then she drew in her 
breath quickly. 

“Because a pleasant walk and talk with 
a—” he looked at her strange garb and 
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then finished deliberately —‘“lady like you 
does not chance so often as one might 
wish. It is a quiet spot I find here after 
coming from New York.” 

They had reached the spot where the 
road opened into the general thorough- 
fare of Beulah. Ruth stopped now and 
turned about, facing him. 

“But it is better not to meet a maid 
than to find her frightened and see her 
weep. Is not that so?” He smiled on 
Ruth and confused her sadly. 

“Ah—of course—” then, with sudden 
daring,—‘“‘that is for thy deciding.” 

“Not so, the maid must decide that.” 

“T cannot promise thee,” said Ruth, 
shaking her head solemnly, “that I shall 
not often walk alone through this road ;”’ 
then she added quickly, “but not for 
walking and talking with a stranger.” 

“Then we are still strangers? Shall 
we part so? Is it your wish?” 

“But not without my thanking thee,” 
said Ruth quickly. “I am most grateful 
to thee.” 

But he bowed coldly. “No,” he said, 
“there be no thanks or talk of gratitude 
between strangers. Good-bye.” He 
turned quickly on his heel, and Ruth 
stood a moment in doubt. No teaching 
of the Sister was fitted to this emergency. 

Then suddenly, without moving, she 
called out, “Prithee, wait a moment.” 
Her cheeks were scarlet, but her voice 
carried far enough for him to hear and 
stop. He came back to her, but his 
bright smile again embarrassed her. 

“Oh,” she began, lamely, “I would ask 
thee—will it not weary thee walking so 
far to thy home since thou didst give the 
man thy horse?” 

“Do not trouble yourself, fair lady,” 
he said, gravely—she did not dare look 
up, so caught not the gleam in his eyes— 
“over a stranger’s weariness.” 

Then Ruth laughed out, a _ lovely, 
quivering laugh. ‘Nay, good friend,” 
she said, “thank thee for thy kindness,” 
and she held out her hand. 

“You have more than repaid me for 
my small service,” he said, bowing over 
it. Then he lifted his bright black eyes 
to her soft brown ones, and turning, 
walked quickly away. Ruth stepped 
toward Beulah. 
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But once she cast a half-glance over 


her shoulder, then looked quickly back 
again and the ghost of her former smile 
trembled to her lips; for the young man 
had stopped in his progress and was 
standing in the road looking straight after 
her. 

But the Sister’s house was still loom- 
ing a little away when there were quick 
steps behind her and as she turned her 
head half guiltily she saw James Foster. 

“Didst thou find a new convert in the 
woods, Sister Ruth?” he asked abruptly. 

Ruth drew herself up, the angry color 
flamed into her cheeks and her eyes felt 
hot and fiery. She looked at him squarely ; 
somehow it was easier to meet his angry 
face than the stranger’s pleasant one. 

“Tis not to thee, James Foster, I give 
an account of those I walk and talk with.” 

“To the Sister, perhaps?” James Fos- 
ter smiled blandly. He was a light-skin- 
ned young fellow, whose color was now 
crimson with purple blotches in places. 
“Tf I did not misjudge, thy new friend 
was one George Trowbridge, who has his 
home down the road near the town. A 
place, they say, that his uncle—” 

“James Foster’—Ruth still gazed into 
his eyes—‘“look up all thou canst of the 
world’s folks, herald their names far and 
wide, but trouble me not with thy foolish- 
ness. I have higher work to do.” She 
was the preacher all over. 

“Thou needst not get so angry, Ruth. 
I—I did not mean to anger thee, but—it 
seemed so strange—that thou shouldst 
walk and talk with an unknown man who 
art so loth to walk and talk with those 
thou knowest. But doubtless that is the 
reason—thou knowest us too well.” 

“Thou dost talk in parables, James 
Foster, that I do not understand. But, 
remember this, whoever I may walk and 
talk with, it is naught to thee.” And she 
swept past him and with the stately 
bearing of the Sister herself, which she 
had well nigh forgotten a little before, 
she went up the path and into the Sister’s 
house. 


CHAPTER III. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY 


As Ruth opened the front door of the 
Sister’s house somebody gave way sud- 
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denly before her, and behold, old Cale 
Brown was sitting on the hall floor, wit 
his back against the lowest stair and o 
his wrinkled old face an expression o 
mingled chagrin and pleasure. 

“Thou didst open the door too quickly 
Sister Ruth. Praise the Lord!” he sai 
blinking up at her with a frown on hi 
wrinkled forehead, and a sly smile on hi 
sunken lips. 

“Why, what wert thou doing, Caleb, 
a left-over expression of her anger of : 
moment before still held Ruth’s face. 

“T was just thinking what a fine figur: 
thee and James Foster cut together. It i 
eighteen years, Ruth, since we have had a 
wedding in the family, that of Marth 
Lawton’s.” 

“And ’twill be eighteen more if tho 
dost wait for me.” Ruth stepped inside 
now and closed the door, standing in the 
space which Caleb’s generous feet hail 
vacated, though he did not rise from the 
floor. 

He wagged his head at her, “Speak 
not so foolishly, Ruth, thou knowest not 
what awaits thee.” 

“T know my mother is awaiting me up 
stairs, and I must pass Caleb.” 

“Caleb,” a voice rang from above and 
Caleb scrambled shamefacedly to his feet. 
“What is it?” 

“Naught,” said Caleb, brushing him 
self sedulously, although the carpet and 
stairs held not a speck of dust. “Il was 
but thinking how well Ruth doth follow 
thy doctrine who says she will not be 
married for eighteen years. Praise the 
Lord!” 

“But I meant never, Caleb,” said Ruth 
over her shoulder as she went up stairs 
Deborah passed her half-way up. 

She laid her hand on Ruth’s shoulder, 
as if in a caress and whispered softly 
“thou art my own disciple, Ruth, and 
fitted to follow after me.” 

Ruth went into her mother’s room. 
Here by the window bending over a small 
table, sat her mother. Ruth came straight 
across the room to her, loosening the 
fastenings of her brown cloak, 

“Oh, Ruth, thou art returned safe, | 
am so glad,” the mother looked up with 
a pleased smile of welcome on her 
changeful face. 
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“Mother,” said Ruth suddenly, stand- 
ing before her, and as Sarah looked at 
ner lovely daughter she gave a gasp of 
foreboding. “Mother, is not my father 
dead ?” 

Sarah started and clasped her quiver- 
ing hands, “J—I—think—yea, Ruth— 
thy father is dead.” 

“Thou art sure mother?” Ruth’s brows 
met in a frown. 

“Why, yea, Ruth, I am sure—quite 
sure—'tis—but yet—Ruth, what is it ails 
thee?” 

Ruth made an impatient movement of 
her head—‘‘Never mind me, mother, tell 
me the rest. Why are you sure?” 

“Because they said—he was killed by 
the Indians in Pennsylvania many years 
ago—and he has never been heard of 
since—and why should he not be dead ?” 
Sarah twisted her fingers so tightly that 
the knuckles stood out white. 

“What manner of man was he, 
mother?” Ruth’s voice was sharply 
anxious. “Did you not tell me he had a 
fair, smooth face?” 

“Why, yea, when I last saw him—but 
oh, Ruth, what is it? Oh, I know, I know.” 
Sarah’s voice fell to a whisper ; she leaned 
forward against the table staring into her 
daughter’s face. Ruth’s eyes widened 
and widened with a look of horror, the 
color left her cheeks and sweet lips, the 
two women looked at one another for 
some moments without speaking; then 
Kuth, only moving to bend toward her 
mother, whispered: 

“It was my father, he did not lie, and 
| turned away from him—and he—oh, 
poor father—poor father.” She put her 
hand to her throat as if choking and the 
unfastened cloak slid to the floor behind 
her; she pushed her hat suddenly up 
from her forehead and it slipped back 
from her head, hanging around her neck 
by the ribbons. “Oh, mother, why didst 
thou not tell me. Why—” 

“Where is he Ruth?” Sarah’s white 
lips moved with scarce a sound. ‘Where 
didst thou meet him? What did he say ?” 

“He said he was my father.” Ruth’s 
voice broke, she turned quickly and leavy- 
ing her cloak in a brown heap on the 
floor, went to the window. “He was 
weak and ill—and thou and I are well- 
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fed and prosperous—” Ruth’s words 
came muffled, but the sharpened ear of 
the mother would have heard if they had 
been much lower. “I told him he lied— 
and he was struck down—and I will go to 
him, mother, I will go to him, now!” 

Ruth made a sweep from the window 
toward her cloak, but her mother rose 
now, leaning across the table to speak to 
her: 

“Ruth, didst thou strike him—thy 
father ?” 

“Nay, nay, but a young man, who 
thought I was frightened. What will he 
think, let me go and tell them—both.” 

But her mother came around from be- 
hind the table as Ruth would have lifted 
her cloak from the floor. 

“Nay,nay, Ruth, not to-night, ’tis late—” 

Then there was heard in the hall, the 
elastic tread of the Sister. Ruth wheeled 
against the window, the mother slipped 
into her chair by the table. 

“Do not speak of it, Ruth, now, re- 
member.” Then Sarah’s whisper was 
broken by a surer voice: 

“Well Ruth, thou didst return safely as 
I told thy fearful mother thou wouldst. 
But wherefore is thy cloak lying on the 
floor ?” 

There was reproof in the even tones, 
and Ruth swooped from the window to- 
ward the cloak and caught it up. She 
threw it across the back of a near chair 
and seated herself, leaning against the 
brown folds. 

“And thy bonnet—at the back of thy 
neck. Why, Ruth!” Ruth tried to push 
her bonnet up on her head, but it caught 
at her knot of hair, and she untied the 
ribbon with trembling fingers. The Sis- 
ter still gazed at her curiously. ‘What 
ails thee? Thou art pale! I am sur- 
prised that one of thy spirit, should look 
so downcast ; even thy lips are white.” 

Ruth moistened her lips and bit them 
as she did so. “I am tired,” she said, 
leaning her head against the cloak behind 
her. “It was a long walk.” 

“Not for one of thy young strength,” 
said the Sister still reprovingly. “Thou 
must be strong and brave, Ruth, for the 
work that is before thee. And see, thou 
art creasing thy new cloak by leaning so 
against it.” 
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Ruth rose now, and gathering her 
cloak over her arm, walked slowly away 
with it. “I will hang it up,” she said 
going out of the door. 

“Sarah, what ails Ruth?’ asked the 
Sister peremptorily as the door closed 
behind Ruth. “Dost thou know?” 

Then Sarah Williams lifted her bowed 
head from the account book whose study 
had been a mere pretense. “I—I—oh, 
Deborah,—there is so much sorrow in the 
world—and she is young—do not expect 
too much from her youth.” 

“But she is young for her years, and 
we have kept her sheltered here. 

“She has had training in thoughtful 
things and she is quicker in speech and 
more serious than most maids I have 
known.” 

“But in the knowledge of the world she 
is young,” persisted Sarah; the settled 
color gleamed deeper in her cheeks, she 
rolled her quill between her fingers. 
“When she doth speak I feel she is older 
than I, but when I think of her in the 
world without, I know she is full young.” 

“But when she hath learnt all that | 
will teach her, she will be wise in wisdom 
beyond her years.” 

“Perhaps she may have other teachers, 
Deborah.” 

“Other teachers ?” Deborah’s voice was 
filled with displeasure. ‘What dost thou 
mean, Sarah?” 

“May not her mother teach her some 
things?” demanded Sarah with unac- 
customed fire. 

Deborah gazed at her with a con- 
descending smile. “There are times 
when thou dost sav strange things, 
Sarah,” she said calmly. 

Sarah’s wandering eyes had gone to 
the window and were peering out into the 
soft dusk. “There are the elders coming 
hither,” she said. 

“Oh, yea,” Deborah rose and shook her 
long black robe about her. “The civil 
meeting is now to be held, wilt thou not 
come below also, Sarah?” 

“Soon,” said Sarah, looking after De- 
borah as she went from the room, then 
she spoke aloud, a long habit with Sarah. 
“The power of houses and lands, of life 
and death, of right and wrong are thine.” 
She followed Deborah out of her room, 
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but not down the hall: she went to the 
door of her daughter’s room and knocked. 

Ruth was sitting in the same place as 
when she first entered her room, her 
cloak was still on her arm, her bonnet 
dangled from her hand. 

“Ruth,” said her mother pleadingly, 
she could not make out Ruth’s face in the 
dusk. “Thou wilt wait till morning, wilt 
thou not? ’Tis already dark and the 
civil meeting is held and | must talk with 
thee. Thou wilt wait?” 

“Sit down mother,” said Ruth not 
moving her head to look at her mother. 
“Let us talk about my—father.” 

“T cannot, Ruth, the Sister has sum- 
moned me, but if thou couldst help me 
with those accounts to-morrow morning 
I should have the time to talk with thee.” 
She touched her daughter on the shoulder 
with an uncertain finger. “Do not blame 
me Ruth, till I can tell thee—I am much 
to blame, but—” 

“Nay, mother, I blame none, but my- 
self, for my unkindness.” Ruth ‘rose 
from under her touch and her mother 
withdrew her hand and went down the 
stairs to the long assembly room. 

This took up one entire side of the 
house, with a window at the front, one at 
the back and two at the side. All around 
the room were rows of straight-backed 
chairs in which the elders sat. At the 
far end, next the window, was Deborah's 
large arm-chair on a raised platform and 
draped with a dark cloth. At the inner 
wall was a fireplace and over it hung a 
large life sized picture of the 
painted by a devout and artistic follower. 
This, while not flattering Deborah, did 
by no means dim the real beauty of the 
living subject, as to-night she sat in the 
candle light on her throne at the end of 
the room, dispensing justice and scatter- 
ing wisdom, 

She was an admirable dictator of 
men’s affairs and held her followers up 
to an unflinching standard of industry, 
religion and health. Sarah sat below her, 
at the side, by a small table. She was 
supplied with paper and pen for she was 
always the scribe or clerk of the meeting. 
If to-night she spent most of her time 
remarking her letters with nervous zeal, 
or retracing ghe lines on the paper before 
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her, no one noticed and the candle flaming 
irregularly on her face did not reveal its 
uncertain color, the pitifully drawn lips 
and troubled eyes. 

It was the next morning while the Sis- 
ter was in her room engaged in medita- 


tions, and Ruth and her mother were 
spreading up the great bed in Sarah’s 
room, that Ruth said, with an effort of 
naturalness : 

“I am going to see my father this 
morning.” 

“Oh, Ruth,” gasped Sarah, she paused 
in the work. ‘*He—he doth not love the 
Sister—” 

“Mother, tell me,” Ruth looked away 
as she spoke, ““was—was he not a good 
man.” 

“Yea, yea, Ruth, he was good and kind 
—he meant to be—but he did not love the 
Sister. Then only was he cruel—I—oh, 
Ruth—I did love the Sister.” 

“But thou didst not love him. Does it 
not say to leave all else and cleave unto 
him?” She sat down now and looked 
across at her mother with eyes that 
seemed searching for light. 

“It is true, Ruth—that thing I did not 
do—I—oh, Ruth—thou hast been taught 
how much higher is this than married 
life. Thou dost understand how one 
could scarce return to the life of the 
flesh after living this life—of the spirit.” 
The little anxious face of the mother was 
filled with eager excuse. 

“But if one is married,” Ruth spoke 
slowly—“if one is married, it is different. 
He—oh, mother, he looked sad and lonely 
and tired, and there was nobody to—to— 
go, I must go to him, let us make haste 
and finish.” She spread up the counter- 
pane with a nervous motion. 

“But thou wilt not go far? I must not 
lose thee!” 

‘*|—do not think he is far away,” said 
Ruth, and the first smile that had come to 
her lips, curled the corners of her mouth 
as if unbidden. 

“Perhaps we would best not tell the 
Sister—she does not leve thy father.” 

“Nay, I did not think of telling her, 
unless I must,” answered Ruth. 

“Tt was a little before noon that Ruth 
was passing the door of Deborah’s room 
with her long, brown cloak about her and 
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her bonnet on her head. Deborah called 
to her, as she came across the line of her 
vision; they sat as on that other day, 
Ruth’s mother and the Sister, Deborah 
facing the door. 

“Where wilt thou go, Ruth?” 

Sarah started nervously, but Ruth’s 
von, sounded tranquilly from the door- 
way. “I would go to Nehemiah Beek- 
ham, he was in sore suffering yesterday 
and I told him I would come soon.” 

“T shall go to him myself. He is past 
physical help, but spiritual aid will ever 
be welcome to him. Thou needst not go 
Ruth.” 

The little spots burned brighter in 
Sarah’s cheek and the lovely pink wave 
swept across Ruth’s fairness. 

“But I have an errand of mine own I 
would do also.” 

A quick smile flashed over Deborah’s 
countenance, she lifted her black eye- 
brows until her eyes seemed larger and 
blacker. “Why didst thou not say so? 
And what is thy errand ?” 

But Ruth looked away from Deborah’s 
face to the bent head of her mother, 
where the shrunk neck showed pinkly 
between the white collar and brown hair. 
“My mother will tell thee why I wish to 
go,” she said distinctly. 

But Sarah turned about crying, “Nay, 
nay, Ruth. Tell the Sister thyself—I can- 
not, if—if thou thinkest best.” 

“Tl am going—” said Ruth slowly, her 
eyes still fixed on her mother’s crimson 
face where the red spots had spread over 
its entire surface, “to see my father.” 

Then suddenly she looked squarely at 
Deborah, but saw no change in the ever- 
lastingly composed face. “Thy father 
is dead, Ruth,” said Deborah sweetly- ’ 

“Nay he is not dead, he has returned 
and he came to me and J did not know 
him, and now I will go and tell him that I 
thought he was dead.” 

“Ruth,” said- Deborah, in her most 
caressing tone, “thou knowest how, I 
love thee and thy highest good. When I 
forbid thee to go to thy father it is 
because I know such a meeting can bring 
naught but sadness to thee, if not much 
trouble—if indeed this man be thy father 
which I myself much question.” 

“Oh, he is,” cried Ruth locking her 
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fingers in front of her. 

““What dost thou think, Sarah?” 

Sarah shivered before she answered, 
“I fear John Williams has indeed re- 
turned from the dead.” 

“Thou art full of fancies, Sarah,” said 
Deborah, still with that sweet tenderness 
in her tones. “Go now, Ruth, lay aside 
thy cloak and rest at home. I have work 
for thee. If indeed it be thy father I 
will inquire later. Go now to thy room,” 
she dismissed her smilingly, and Ruth, 
without another word, turned back to her 
room, throwing aside her cloak and bon- 
net. 

That afternoon, after the mid-day 
meal, as Ruth stood at the window, 
watching Deborah drive away from the 
house in the new coach Paul Lawton had 
lately sent from New York, her mother 
came up behind. 

“How beautiful and wonderful, she 
is,” said Ruth, 

“Beautiful and wonderful,” repeated 
Sarah under her breath. 

“T love her,” said Ruth softly. 

“Yea!” said her mother, “thou lovest 
her. Thou wouldst stay from thy father 
at her request and wouldst not go for 
me; it was ever so.” She sighed. 

Ruth whirled about from the window. 
“Thou didst not ask me to go. But I 
should not have stayed for her, mother, 
I am sure, I should not. I should go to 
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see him. I know I should—but how can 
I disobey her ?” 

“None can disobey her,” said Sarah 
softly. Ruth walked to the door of her 
room, then came back to her window 
which was in the front of the house, and 
peered after the Sister as she swept 
down the road. Then she went again to 
the door, and into her mother’s room. 
She went toward the window looking on 
the woods that lay at one side of the 
town. 

Then she began to walk restlessly 
across the room. 

“Mother!” she cried out suddenly, and 
her mother who had trotted behind her 
from place to place, started violently. “I 
am going to my father. I did never dis- 
obey her before, but now I must and I 
will.” She cried out the last and her 
mother shrank at the sound. 

“Oh, nay nay, nay, thou must not dis- 
obey the Sister,” but Ruth was past her 
mother, into her own room and the door 
clicked behind. Having satisfied her 
conscience with feeble protest, Sarah did 
not follow; she only sank into her chair 
by the window and looked steadily out 
toward the wood. 

Presently across the pleasant fields be- 
hind the meeting-house she saw Ruth’s 
brown cloak flying, she watched it with 
straining eyes until it was swallowed up 
in the browner shadows of the wood. 


(To be continued) 





THE Part Boston PLays IN MusICAL PROGRESS 


By ROBERT GRAU 


OW few times has Boston been 
H credited for its share in the 
progress of artistic achieve- 

ment? 

This was the exclamatory query put to 
this writer in the foyer of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House between the acts of a 
representation of “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” 

The words haunted me a little later on, 


and I began to indulge in retrospective 
thoughts to bear out their moment. I 
began to recall the days of the Boston 
Ideals, and the Bostonians, when a galaxy 
of grand opera stars all Americans—and 
the great majority Bostonians in reality, 
under the encouragement of Boston 
capital were wont to go about the country 
presenting the dear old works of Ameri- 
can musicians. 
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To this Boston enterprise is due the 
vogue of such gifted composers as 
Reginald De Koven and Victor Herbert 
and who can deny that-when the day 
really did come that this notable band of 
singers and artists were forced through 
age limitations to bring their long and 
unexampled careers to a close, the death 
knell of comic opera was sounded—not 
for all time—for it is now born again, 
through the great success of works by 
the very same composers now running in 
New York, 

Moreover I recalled the Castle Square 
Theatre and the part it has played in 
history—yet to be perpetuated for the 
generations to come. It was the little 
“cheap” opera company at this establish- 
ment that brought into the amusement 
world Henry W. Savage—to-day one of 
the world’s greatest providers for the 
stage, and who is now about to invest the 
profits of recent years in a glorious 
revival of grand opera in English. 

A book could be written of the many 
unknown players and singers who rose to 
fame and starhood in that playhouse, and 
no greater compliment can be paid to 
those who labored there, than the state- 
ment that The New Theatre in New 
York modeled its policy from what was 
there achieved—and selected Mr, Win- 
throp Ames as the artistic head—in 
preference to several of the world’s most 
famous stage directors. 

How often do we hear the name of 
Edward E. Rice to-day? If the theatrical 
and musical profession owe a debt to any 
man—to whom can it be greater than the 
Boston manager who through his 
“Evangeline” (the purest and_ best 
‘ American comic opera of its day) 
brought over a hundréd of to-day’s stars 
to their potency. 

We hear every day now much of the 
phenomenal prospective of modern vaude- 
ville, yet outside of Boston how many 
people know that the present era of 
refined vaudeville was born in the hub— 
and created by a Bostonian, B. F. Ke‘th. 

3ut—and I fear I can’t make that B 
Big Enough. It was the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra that Blazed the trail for 
musical achievement,—more than all 
other forces combined. It is fair, too, to 
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state that in this instance perhaps be- 
cause of the title of the great body of 
musicians the whole world credits the 
New England metropolis with having in- 
fluenced a patronage for classical music 
throughout the United States, 

Men like Henry M. Higginson and 
Eben D. Jordan have operated with such 
unselfishness and yet with such intel- 
ligence that the scope of their labors has 
been necessarily national. 

It is an amazing fact, though not well 
known that all of the gentlemen now 
planning a campaign of grand opera in 
English hail from Boston, The Messrs. 
Aborn are quite as extensively preparing 
for the welcome revival as is Mr. Savage 
and it is not too much of a hazard to 
prophesy that Boston will give the great- 
est impetus to the undertaking. 

The Boston Opera House in its second 
season has shown that the Hub can main- 
tain permanent grand opera, and it is the 
only city in the United States where a 
season in excess of ten weeks is pos- 
sible—New York alone excepted. 

The directors of this undertaking, that 
is to say Mr. Russell and his colleagues, 
who have charge of the business side of 
the opera, may feel that they were justi- 
fied in passing the prices to the New 
York schedule, but the writer does not 
believe that Boston will permanently 
respond to the scale adopted unless they 
receive a corresponding increase in the 
artistic offering. 

Let it not be said that Boston will not 
pay $5.00 a seat for opera—for it is re- 
called that Maurice Grau always charged 
that price (and often even higher) but 
he presented opera with really great 
casts. It was customary to hear Melba, 
Calvé and the two De Reszkes in one 
programme. 

Mr. Russell is an intelligent impresario, 
but he greatly errs in measuring the 
public desire, when he fails to bring to 
Boston the most potent and compelling 
stars of the opera. It is not that the 
prices were too high but that the offer- 
ings are not always upon a plane where 
$5.00 for seats is justified, but let Boston 
have a galaxy of famous singers, and 
there will be no complaint as to the ad- 
mission scale. 
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Tue REAL CAMBRIDGE OF To-Day 


By FORRIS 


Chairman of the Publicity Committee 


S a rule we know astonishingly 
A little of well-known places. It 

would be difficult to find many 

English - speaking persons on 
either side of the Atlantic who could not 
tell you all about Longfellow and Lowell, 
and advance a militant theory of the 
annual failure of the crimson to bring 
about the promised defeat of the blue on 
the gridiron. But very few of these same 
persons could answer correctly the 
simplest and most fundamental questions 
about the city of Cambridge itself. It is 
by no manner of means our intention in 
this article to recount the school-history 
glories of old Cambridge, but just. to 
answer a few of those simple questions 
in as simple and direct a way as pos- 
sible. 

Cambridge is a great manufacturing 
city situated almost in the heart of Bos- 
ton. A loop in the Charles river and the 
intense local feeling characteristic of 
New England are responsible for the con- 
tinued civic independence of a population 
that is in reality an integral part of the 
larger metropolis. Cambridge might 


almost be called a ward of Boston with a 
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Board of Trade 


city government of its own. On the 
completion of the new subway, Harvard 
Square, which is the geographical centre 
of Cambridge, will be but eight minutes 
from the corner of Park and Tremont 
streets, Boston, while many parts of the 
city proper are nearer to an hour’s ride 
from that central location. The Charles 
River is neither as wide nor as deep as 
the Atlantic ocean, but, insignificant as 
it is to our own bridgebuilding and tun- 
nelling generation, it supplied quite a 
sufficient boundary to our forefathers. 
Something between thirty and fourty mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in the last 
few years bridging, tunnelling and beau- 
tifying that bit of water, and for every 
dollar thus expended five or ten will be 
added to the taxable value of the six and 
one-half square miles that bear the name 
of Cambridge. What wonder that the 
real estate interests of that city are in a 
ferment of activity and that improve- 
ments on a gigantic scale are either un- 
der way or.projected. It may safely be 
said that three-fourths of the city will be 
rebuilt in the next ten years, for the real 
estate values are increasing with such 
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rapidity and are already so far in excess 
of its present improvement as to both 
invite and necessitate economic readjust- 
ment in the shape of more costly build- 
ings. It is no idle vision that sees Har- 
vard yard surrounded with dignified 
commercial structures of metropolitan 
proportions. The site is admirable for a 
well-built and well-managed hotel, a con- 
venience for which Cambridge has too 
long depended upon the Boston houses. 
The present population of Cambridge is 
one hundred and five thousand, or six- 
teen thousand to the square mile. New 
factories are continually building, and 
as there is still available some of the 
finest manufacturing property in the 
world, growth from this source will be 
rapid. Anticipating a great tidal wave of 
population, one great, real estate trust is 
contemplating the investment of twenty 
millions of dollars in apartment houses 
alone, and that in only one district of the 
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of inhabitants will make the density of 
population in Cambridge exceed that of 
London’s average. 

These facts, however, relate primarily 
to certain districts of the city. Cam- 
bridge always has been and always will 
be a residence community. The presence 
of Harvard University alone would be 
quite sufficient to keep it so. There are 
sections of Cambridge that are almost 
rural in their quiet. The city covers six 
and one-half square miles of area and 
has five and one-half miles of frontage 
on the Charles River. And there is no 
more beautiful water front in the world. 
Alarge section of this attractive property, 
particularly in the neighborhood of River- 
bank Court, is certain to be held under 
rigid residential restrictions, ensuring the 
highest class of development. And far- 
ther up the river in the district known as 
the Coolidge estate, residential property 
is certain to develop, while Brattle Street, 


city. A doubling of the present number Garden Street and other famous resi- 

















dential streets of old Cambridge will 
hold their own for many, many years, or, 
as far as one can see, permanently, 
against the tides of commercialism, Out 
about Fresh Pond is another very attrac- 
tive district for homes. The social as 
well as the educational advantages of 
Cambridge are such as to give to very 
considerable sections of its limited area 
a residential character, Here are located 
some of the most historic homesteads of 





| New England, and they confer a distinc- 
‘ tion and create an atmosphere that time 
} rather enhances than destroys. For once 


enshrined in popular affection, time but 
adds to the reverence of the hallowed 
associations. No community in our land 
is more highly favoured in this respect 
than Cambridge, and those who dwell 
within its borders are very conscious of 
it and speak the name of their city with 
unction and pride. And that which so 
amply justifies them in that feeling, will 
lead others to desire to live there. Oh, 
yes—Cambridge, as far as we can see, 
will always be a much favored residential 
community. Those who are urging its 
present development are not forgetful of 
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that fact, and, as we have indicated, along 
the Charles at Riverbank, on the Upper 
Charles, and in the neighborhood of 
Fresh Pond, home-building of the very 
best type is planned and in progress. A 
very interesting development along this 
line is the plan of Harvard University to 
erect in the river-front district, a great 
system of Freshman dormitories. The 
idea of surrounding the younger class- 
men with closer supervision than the 
freedom of the university life supplies 
for its older members, has been growing, 
and now nears fruition. Another in- 
tensely interesting development in the 
educational line is the possible location 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on that part of the river front just 
east of Harvard Bridge. The removal 
of this famous institution to Cambridge 
will redouble its honors and set the finai 
seal upon its pre-eminence as the Univer- 
sity City of America. 

The recent removal of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary to Cambridge brings 
another ample educational endowment 
there and adorns the city with a beautiful 
building. 
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So. vital to all this growth and ex- 
penditure of millions is the new subway, 
that its plan and construction should 
receive a more detailed description than 
we have yet given it. 

This great work now rapidly nearing 
completion was begun August 12th, 1909. 
It has cost a round twelve millions of 
dollars—an enormous expenditure even 
in this age of big undertakings and six 
cipher figures. Faith in the future and 
broad, far-sighted planning are needful 
tor such an undertaking. The selection 
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to the terminal and then continue to Bel- 
mont, Waverly, Newton and Watertown, 
and in the same manner the cars from 
these points will be handled without 
reversing at the Harvard Square Ter- 
minal. Free transfers without checks 
will be established at this latter point—a 
very great convenience to the travelling 
public. The inward bound route from 
Harvard Square to Boston is by subway 
to the beautiful new Cambridge bridge, a 
large part of the cost of which was de- 
frayed by the Boston Elevated Company. 


Divinity AVENUE 


of ‘the route was of the utmost import- 
ance and that chosen is believed to off-r 
the largest possible accommodation to the 
greatest number. Harvard Square is to 
be the Cambridge terminal. Such a 
choice was inevitable. From this point, 
as. at present surface cars will diverge 
running to North Cambridge, Arlington, 
Belmont, Waverly, Watertown and New- 
ton. Cars from North Cambridge and 
Arlington, instead of reversing will run 


The delightful ride over the bridge, one 
of the pleasures of the trip to Cambridge, 
will not be sacrificed by this arrangement. 
From the bridge over a viaduct to the 
Beacon Hill tunnel, and by this tunnel to 
Park Street, where the Boston Terminal 
is established. Here again the choice of 
a terminal is ideal and the company is to 
be congratulated on the courage with 
which they have met the very great diffi- 
culties involved instead of avoiding them 











and establishing new and less desirable 
terminals. The Park Street Station will 
be an additional one under the present 
station, thus greatly relieving the con- 
gestion at that important point. It is to 
be noted that this subway route to Cam- 
bridge is in addition to all surface lines 
and also in addition to the East Cam- 
bridge extension now building. It is 
natural that the placing of so great an 
improvement should awaken the keenest 
" anxiety on the part of the business in- 
terests of Cambridge, particularly at such 
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vital points as Central Square. Unques- 
tionably the completion of the work will 
result in a great increase of traffic at all 
points, and the result will be an uplift to 
all interests and a loss to none. 

That Cambridge is a great manufactur- 
ing centre as well as a delightful and ac- 
cessible residential community may re- 
quire to many minds, more proof than the 
mere statement. It would not be pos- 
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sible in this place even to list the great 
factories that create this enviable in- 
dustrial leadership. The following facts 
summarize the present situation, 

The capital invested in manufacturing 
in Cambridge is $35,000,000.00, and an 
annual pay roll of $8,000,000.00 gives a 
fair idea of the extent of the operations 
conducted. About $45,000,000.00 is the 
valuation put on the annual product, the 
market for which is world-wide and the 
diversity truly astonishing. 

They include founderies and machine 
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shops, food preparatory establishments 
with an annual output of sixteen million 
dollars, (the largest industry and in this 
respect leading the cities of Massachu- 
setts), meat packing, printing and pub- 
lishing, the manufacture of confectionery, 
furniture, soap, structural iron work, 
pianos, organs and other musical instru- 
ments, marble and stone, carriages, men’s 
clothing, lumber, brick, undertakers’ 
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goods, druggists’ preparations, etc. The 
annual product of musical instruments 
aggregates two and a half millions 
($2,500,000.00), machinery four millions 
($4,000,000.00), and printing and pub- 
lishing two and a half millions ($2,500,- 
000.00). 

Of course there are reasons. The big- 
gest reason of all, as always, is the char- 
acter of the men engaged in the work; 
but advantages of location are not to be 
despised. 

No city in this country offers superior 
and very few equal attractions for manu- 
facturers. Where else can be found in 
combination so many advantages? Large 
areas of available level dry: land, ac- 
cessible to the Charles River water-front, 
including two canals, with 18 feet of 
water at all tides; direct switch connec- 
tion with the Grand Junction railroad, 
the Boston & Albany belt line; which on 
the one hand gives first-class direct 
switching service to the Boston & Albany 
piers at a nominal cost, while in the other 
direction “Boston rates” apply on carload 
lots without any additional cost from the 
side tracks of industries to every point 
on or reached by that great railway sys- 
tem, the New York Central; at the East 


Cambridge freight station of this road, 
centrally located in this great industrial 
district, will be received less than carload 
shipments for all points reached by this 
system, covering practically all North 
America. 

The Boston & Maine division of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford like- 
wise runs through this manufacturing 
section, and as is the case with the Boston 
and Albany the spurs and switches from 
this road already reach many of the 
factories in Cambridge and can make 
connections with those that may be 
erected on the unoccupied sites. Two 
large new freight houses have recently 
been built on the land of the Boston and 
Lowell division in East Cambridge, where 
freight may be received for all points on 
or reached by that division, which in- 
cludes points in New Hampshire and 
Canada. 

The advantages of a location at Cam- 
bridge for distribution of products in 
New England need no comment, while to 
the great market of New York harbor, 
with its six millions of people, the trans- 
portation rates are fair and service ex- 
cellent. 

The business men of the city are not 

















slow in pushing these advantages, a large 
and enthusiastic organization expressing 
their local spirit and enterprise, 

The Cambridge Board of Trade, until 
recently known as the Citizens’ Trade 
Association of Cambridge, was incor- 
porated in the year 1892. The objects of 
this organization as set forth in its by- 
laws are to establish and maintain a place 
for friendly and social meetings of the 
business men of Cambridge for their 
mutual benefit and protection, and to 
promote the welfare and best interests 
of the city. Its headquarters are con- 
veniently located in Central Square, 
where are maintained an attractive and 
commodious suite of offices and rooms 
for the convenience and use of the mem- 
bers. Regular meetings of the Board are 
held on the fourth Wednesday of each 
month except during the summer season, 
at which matters of interest to the manu- 
facturers and business men of Cambridge 
are discussed and acted upon. With ite 
representative membership of over three 
hundred of the leading manufacturers 
and business men of Cambridge, the 
Cambridge Board of Trade has exerted 
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a strong influence in the building up of 
Cambridge as an industrial and manufac- 
turing center. It has taken a foremost 
part in securing the admirable and com- 
prehensive system of rapid transit now 
almost completed, in securing the develop- 
ment of the vacant land in the eastern part 
of the city for manufacturing purposes by 
the construction of spur tracks, and by 
advertising the advantages of the city for 
manufacturing throughout the country. 

The President of the Board is Hon. 
Frederick W. Dallinger, a lifelong resi- 
dent of the city and for many years 
prominently identified with its leading 
organizations. The Vice-President, Mr. 
John F. Crocker, is a business man of 
wide experience, having been at one time 
the managing director of John P. Squire 
and Company, and for two years Presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Secretary, Mr. Charles P. 
Keith, has been long identified with the 
real estate and insurance interests of the 
city, and the Treasurer, Mr. Walter G. 
Davis, is Treasurer of the Central Trust 
Company, one of the leading banking 
institutions of the city. 
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The three most important committees 
of the Association are the Committee on 
Manufactures and Mercantile Affairs, 
of which Mr. Crocker, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, is chairman; the Committee on 
Public Affairs, of which Mr. John H. 
Corcoran, the leading retail merchant of 
the city, is chairman ; and the Committee 
on Publicity, of which Mr. Forris W. 
Norris, one of the leading real estate men 
of the city, is chairman. These com- 
mittees are all actively at work, and the 
chairman of each is always ready to fur- 
nish any information relative to the 
particular activity of his committee. 

There has recently been organized a 
Board of Retail Merchants in connection 
with the Cambridge Board of Trade for 
the purpose of co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness. The creation of a Manufac- 
turers’ Board and a Real Estate Ex- 
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creating conditions to its own advantage, 
but the disadvantage of the city. Itisa 
sympathetic and active force in all that 
pertains to the city’s welfare, industrially 
as well as in more ornamental activities. 
The University opens its splendid facil- 
ities to the city as widely as is practical 
and is, in every sense, the strongest in- 
dividual contributor to its prosperity. In- 
deed, the presence of Harvard Univer- 
sity is not without its direct advantages 
to the individual Cambridge manufac- 
turer. The spirit in which the University 
seeks to meet its obligations. toward the 
city of which, so to speak, it is the most 
prominent citizen, is well stated in a 
recent communication from the corpora- 
tion to an unofficial, but influential body. 
Omitting its amenities and preambles, the 
principal points in this very significant 
letter are as follows: 
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change as valuable auxiliaries to the work 
of the Board is being urged by President 
Dallinger, and will undoubtedly be an ac- 
complished fact in the near future. 

If there ever was a time when Cam- 
bridge desired to keep itself “small and 
select,” that day has long since passed. 
Among Cambridge citizens there is no 
discontent over the industrial develop- 
ment of their city. The social spirit of 
the community is democratic in the best 
sense of the word. Harvard University 
is not simply an isolated phenomenon, 
occupying so much territory and remov- 
ing from the tax-lists so much real estate 
valuation. Nor is it a meddlesome power 


“Free tuition for Cambridge boys dur- 
ing their freshman year at Harvard ap- 
pealed to the members of each committee 
It is believed that this offer will attract to 
Harvard many graduates of the high 
schools’ who have hitherto been unable 
to obtain ‘furids for their ‘first year in 
College. Many scholarships will be open 
to these boys in the. subsequent -years of 
their College course. The chief troubles 
of students who have little money come in 
their freshman year; after that, if they 
attain good standing, they can usually get 
on without serious difficulty. It is felt 
also that this step will help the University 
by rousing the interest of people who 
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have hitherto been indifferent or perhaps 
unfriendly. 

It is believed that a reduction in the 
fees for Summer School courses will at- 
tract many of the teachers in the Cam- 
bridge public schools and thus increase 
the efficiency of the schools. The inten- 
tion is to make the reduction a substantial 
one. 

Several portions of the College grounds 
might be used by Cambridge children 
during the summer when the University 
is closed. Holmes Field, it is suggested, 
might be turned over to the older boys. 
Soldiers Field is in Boston, but some 
arrangement can perhaps be made so that 
it can be used by the high school boys. 
The tennis courts on Holmes and Jarvis 
fields might be thrown open to residents 
of the city. 

It is thought that the members of the 
different faculties of the University, par- 
ticularly the members of the division of 
engineering, can greatly help the city 
with advice on general engineering and 


other administrative problems. It is be- 
lieved that an arrangement can be made 
without unduly burdening the members 
of the Faculty, by some adjustment of 
work in the division or department con- 
cerned, and, if necessary, by means of 
additional assistants. In such matters as 
this, of course, the University would not 
feel free to act unless a formal request 
was made from the proper official of the 
city. It is suggested thatthe laboratoriesof 
the University might be used for testing 
city material and other similar purposes. 
These arguments appealed to the mem- 
bers of the Harvard Corporation and 
they assented to the plan as it has been 
outlined above. The formal arrange- 
ments have not yet been made. 
Additional tentative suggestions are 


that citizens of Cambridge might under 
certain conditions be allowed to use the 
Harvard University Library, and that 
members of the different Faculties might 
give lectures on practical subjects in vari- 
ous parts of the city.” 
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A similar spirit animates another very 
important line of activity—the organized 
work of women. This in Cambridge is 
principally represented by the Cantabri- 
gian Club, a serious and earnest organiza- 
tion,as democratic as possible, and having 
at present a membership of some five 
hundred. It is a social organization, of 
course, but not in the usual sense of the 
term. “Literary,” according to its articles 
of constitution, but not in its predomin- 
ant interest. That is rather philanthropic 
than academic. To do that part of the 
world’s necessary work which they are 
fitted to perform, to help not to meddle, 
has always been the club’s ideal. It meets 
regularly in Brattle Hall, and is not at all 
ambitious for the possession of a club 
house of its own, nor for public fame or 
conspicuous leadership in new move- 
ments. The club recently secured the 
placing of a woman on the School Board, 
not as a piece of militant feminism, but 
because they believed that the actual 
situation could be improved thereby. 
And the attitude of Cambridge was, 
“Well, ladies, if you really want it, you 
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can have it.” One reason for the pecu- 
liarly practical turn of their activities is 
that Cambridge is so liberally supplied 
from other sources with the advantages 
which women’s clubs usually seek to 
secure. There is no need of additional 
lecture courses, opportunities for study, 
etc. But there is a need for downright 
work for the good of Cambridge, and in 
that field they find their opportunity for 
usefulness. The officers of the club are: 
President, Mrs. Charles H. Bonney, Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Henry H. Saunderson 
and Mrs. William P. Richards, Clerk, 
Mrs. Frank B. Hawley, Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Harry J. Arnold, and 
Treasurer, Mrs. William B. Hovey. 
Something less than a score of years 
ago, Cambridge began the purchase of 
her entire river bank for a park, and has 
now acquired almost an unbroken stretch 
from the Charles River Dam to the 
Metropolitan Park Reservation. This 
magnificent park way has cost Cambridge 
$1,250,000, but every dollar of that sum is 
multiplied many times in the increased 
values that have and will result from the 

















improvement. Park property has also 
been acquired in other parts of the city. 
The largest of these is in East Cambridge, 
and is known as Cambridge Field. Rindge 
Field in North Cambridge is a gift to the 
city from Mr. Rindge. Cambridge Com- 
mon was set apart from the earliest 
settlement of the city as a public park. 
It is historic ground, associated with the 
encampment in Cambridge of the 
Colonial Army in the Revolutionary War, 
and other stirring scenes, 

The water system of Cambridge sup- 
plies the city with another beautiful park, 
as well as with an exceptionally pure and 
abundant water supply. Fresh Pond 
Reservoir is situated in a beautiful park 
of 324 acres. It lies in a hollow sur- 
sounded by sightly hills, and is a favorite 
resort of Cambridge people during the 
heated seasons. Cambridge citizens take 
just pride in their park system, and in 
the fact that its broad and far-seeing plan 
gave the initial impulse to the establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan Park system. 
The establishment of playgrounds creates 
a park system in itself, and Cambridge 
has been very forward in this beneficent 
form of public service. 

There are in Cambridge at the present 
time four large or general playgrounds 
and eight school playgrounds. The large 
general playgrounds are at Cambridge 
Field, Captain’s Island, Rindge Field and 
at the mill pond. Under the plan now 
advocated by the playground commission 
of Cambridge it is proposed to increase 
the general playgrounds to six, adding 
playgrounds at Fresh Pond and Broad- 
way Park, and to increase the number of 
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school playgrounds to fourteen. 


Harvard yard, Radcliffe College 
grounds,’ the Botanical Gardens and 
other university property adds maatet ially 
to the acreage and to the beauty and dis- 
tinction of the park lands of Cambridge. 
These open and beautified public grounds 
so surround the manufacturing districts 
as to be of the greatest possible benefit to 
the wage-earning population of the city. 
At the same time the arrangement 
separates the noise and other inevitable 
accompaniments of the industrial sections 
from the quiet of the many beautiful 
residential streets. 

In spite of its nearness to Boston, 
which might naturally be supposed to 
take care of its banking interests Cam- 
bridge has thirteen banking institutions 
whose resources total more than 
$27,000,000. The books show that more 
than 50,000 individuals, that is nearly 
one-half of the entire population, carry 
deposits in savings banks or are members 
of co-operative banking institutions. And 
there are other facts indicative of great 
prosperity. 

The valuation of Cambridge, for pur- 
poses of taxation, in 1908, was~ 
$107,000,000. But one other Massachu- 
setts city, besides Boston, reached this 
figure. The increase in valuation in ten 
years has been more than $21,000,000. 
The valuation per capita of the popula- 
tion is larger than that of any other large 
city in the state excepting Boston. More 
than 35 per cent of all the Cambridge 
taxpayers are taxed for property. Cam- 
bridge is one of the richest cities in the 
United States in the per capita valuation 
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of its municipal property. 

It has its own water works, costing 
nearly $6,500,000; its parks are valued at 
$4,300,000. Its city buildings, land and 
equipment, are valued at $4,000,000. Gas 
and electricity for lighting, heating, and 
power are supplied by two large and en- 
terprising companies. The price made to 
large consumets of electficity, making 
it of gas is 90 cénts per thousand. Special 
rates are available for power as well as 
for lighting. 

Labor of all grades is always available. 
This is so on account of the diversity in 
the manufacturing interests of the city, 
which precludes the possibility of labor 
trouble such as the cities of one line of 
manufacturing have had to contend with 
in past few years. Then, too, the manu- 
facturing district is in the center of the 
metropolitan district, with a five-cent fare, 
_ within which there seems to be an inex- 
haustible labor supply. Labor strikes and 
disagreements are practically unknown in 
Cambridge. 

Some facts relating to population in 
the immediate environs of the manufac- 
turing center of Cambridge may be in- 
teresting. Within a radius of 2% miles 
there is a resident population of 1,054,000, 
according to the 1910 census, which is an 
increase of 32 per cent, compared with 
the count of 1900. This of course in- 
cludes Boston’s 670,000, but is neverthe- 
less a striking example of dense settle- 
ment. In this mass of people are to be 
found some of the most skilled artisans 


and mechanics in the world, Within a 
fifty-mile radius of this point are more 
than 3,000,000 people, practically one-half 
of the population of the New England 
states and a population greater than the 
great state of Indiana and almost equal 
to that of the state of Illinois. 

In all-forms of social service Cam- 
bridge is very active. The Y. M. C. A. 
has been open for more than thirty years. 
The present building has been found in- 
adequate to meet the demands upon them. 
Moreover the expenses are quite heavy. 
Citizens of Cambridge within a year have 
given $150,000 to double the size of the 
building, install a swimming tank and in- 
crease the number of bedrooms to one 
hundred and twenty-five. The added 
revenue from these it is expected will tak: 
care of the running expenses of the build- 
ing. The Cambridge Y. M. C. A. is 
doing a unique work among the foreign- 
ers in the factories, teaching them 
English and other subjects—in fact the 
Cambridge work is carried on as well, if 
not better, than any similar work outside 
the regular schools. In addition to this, 
evening classes are held for preparation 
for civil service examinations. 

The young women in Cambridge have 
their association with a large member- 
ship. They have a gymnasium and vari- 
ous‘rooms in connection with their club- 
house. Classes are carried on by the 
Y. W. C. A. in domestic science, steno- 
graphy and typewriting. There is a home 
in connection with the association next to 
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the clubhouse, where a few women may 
board. A branch is, carried on in the 
Margaret Fuller house, in Cherry street, 
where many classes in domestic science 
are held. The Y. W. C. A. establishment 
is rapidly being made over and rebuilt 
with the $50,000 which was collected last 
year to add to the building. 

There are several settlement houses in 
Cambridge. The Moore street neighbor- 
hood house has a day nursery industrial 
classes, mothers’ club, boys’ and _ girls’ 
club, reading rooms, kindergarten and 
domestic science classes. The Riverside 
\lliance is carried on by the First church 
in Cambridge, Congregational, which has 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, domestic science 
classes, reading rooms and Sunday school 
classes. In summer a group of the boys 
go camping. The East End Christian 
Union in Cambridgeport has classes in 
gymnasium work, sloyd, educational 
classes, reading rooms and several clubs. 

The Prospect Union is an educational 
and social club for men conducted by 
wage earners, and students and teachers 
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from Harvard College. They have read- 
ing rooms, lectures and entertainments, 
many of which are open to the public. 
Classes are held in a great variety of 
subjects especially in preparation for 
civil service examinations. 

The Cambridge Social Union is an or- 
ganization similar to the Prospect Union, 
established for the social and intellectual 
improvement of its members. It is open 
to men and women over sixteen and con- 
tains a library, reading rooms and many 
classes conducted by Harvard students 
for the men. Classes in matters of in- 
terest to women are also conducted. 

Plans are under way at present to form 
in East Cambridge the East Cambridge 
Improvement Association. This organ- 
ization, although not yet thoroughly or- 
ganized, has already taken active interest 
in some matters of local importance. 

This article has not discussed the city 
government of Cambridge. Interesting 
as that subject might be made, it is 
particularly at the present moment, with 
new charter agitation in the air, a 
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theme that calls for a separate article 
when its many-sided problems and ap- 
plications may be discussed at length. 
Suffice it to say, that the present city gov- 
ernment is keenly alive to the present 
opportunity for the development of Cam- 
bridge and ready to lend its aid in all 
worthy and suitable enterprises. Cam- 
bridge is an American city run on Ameri- 
can principles, and whether a new charter 
founded on the principal of government 


by a Board of Commission be adopted, or 
the old charter, which is along the usual 
lines of Massachusetts city government, 
be retained with or without amendment, 
the actual government of the city will be 
by the voice of its people, and in few com- 
munities is there so large a proportion of 
men thoroughly alive to their civic 
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responsibilities. Politically, Cambridge is 
alive. 

Is it not as significant as it is remark 
able, that one of the very oldest com 
munities in old New England, one thai 
more than any other has been identified 
in the popular imagination with the sup- 
posed extreme conservatism of New Eng 
landers and “decline” of New England, 
should furnish, along so many varie: 
lines, a present day story of prosperit) 
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and progress, that it would not be easy 
to parallel at the present moment any- 
where in our land? 

The better day for New England is no 
longer awaited with longing eyes, but 
some communities among us have learne:| 
how to pull themselves together and 
create it. 









HE future development of the 

city as well as the country 
depends upon the quality, in- 

tegrity and enterprise of the ris- 

ing generation. It is more important to 
have good men, able men and energetic 


men than to have handsome buildings, 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE YOUNG MAN 


By HON. F. W. ROLLINS 


broad streets or museums, for without the 
right kind of men to carry out the work 
already under way the city would be 
doomed. 

Within the last four years attention has 
been drawn very strongly to new 
standards in business and especially in 
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politics. This movement was inaugurated 
by President Roosevelt and it had a most 
marked effect upon the whole country. I 
think it is a fact, from one end of the 
country to the other, that business is tran- 
sacted upon a sounder and more honor- 
able basis, and many things that business 
men winked at in the past are now care- 
fully avoided. The future of Boston will 
depend largely upon the training of its 
young men; upon the standard of in- 
tegrity and the code of business morals 
which they are endowed with. It is true, 
I believe, that as a general proposition 
we are improving physically, intellectually 
and morally, but it seems to me that very 
little attention has been given to the 
proper training of men for politics and I 
know of no better field nor any better 
opportunity than the field of politics for 
the right kind of young men. A large 
proportion of the young men of to-day 
feel that they have no time to study 
politics or interest themselves in matters 
of a political nature. Just why they 
avoid this field it is not quite clear, be- 
cause it is one of the brightest and best 
and one of the most promising. There is 
never any difficulty in getting all the 
recruits necessary for our commercial 
and manufacturing interests, but our 
politics are apt to be left to a very in- 
different strata of society, men who are 
not at all trained- for the work. 

Politics have always been on a some- 
what higher plane in England than in 
America; that is to say, better educated 
men have made it the profession of their 
lives. This was natural, as for genera- 
tions the ruling class has been aristocracy 
and hence a political life has been looked 
upon as highly honorable. 

In this country, with rare exceptions. 
the conduct of our politics has been left 
to the protessional politician, who has 
generally been a man of meager education 
and, while often a man of shrewdness, has 
not always been over scrupulous. To win 
has been the thing, without too much 
regard for the means of winning, ana 
once the battle was won, it was scramble 
for the spoils, There has not been that 
feeling of responsibility to the state. that 
ettacement of self for the public good 
which one frequently sees in English 
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political life. 

But a better day is dawning. A better 
class of men is entering public life. Prep- 
aration for public service is more thor- 
ough. The eyes of the people are opened 
to the unscrupulousness of some of their 
representatives, who are being called more 
strictly to account. A more altruistic 
spirt pervades public service. The doing 
away with the spoils system, and the es- 
tablishing of civil service and the merit 
system, are in a great degree relieving our 
representatives from the most unpleasant. 
time-taxing, degrading part of their 
work, and giving them liberty to do really 
good work for the public welfare. All 
these conditions make the service attrac- 
tive to a better class of men. Some effort 
is being made to train men systematically 
for politics by means of post graduate 
courses in several of our colleges and 
universities, and in a few years the results 
will be very noticeable. 

I know of no better opening for a 
young man than the field of politics, 
provided he has the right qualifications 
and trains himself for the service. Un 
like most callings, there is as yet little 
competition (I mean among really quali- 
fied men), and the rewards are large and 
immediate. There is a growing tendency 
to keep good men in office, and it will not 
be impossible for a man to spend his en- 
tire life in the public service, This is the 
day of the young man, and a glance over 
the field of our public service to-day will 
reveal a good many men under fifty, hold- 
ing the highest public offices. 

The broadest and most thorough 
education obtainable is none too much as 
a fitting for public life. A first class 
knowledge of geography, ancient and 
modern history, political economy, and 
international law is necessary. Modern 
languages are almost a necessity and the 
classics are a great help. A knowledge of 
the principles of finance and taxation is 
essential and the ability to speak and 
write good English is a matter of course. 
The study of law is as it has always 
beeu, an excellent preparation for public 
life, though not sufficient in itself. A 
prime requisite is the ability to think and 
speak easily and readily while on one’s 
feet, and it is in this that most men fail. 




























By ISABEL 


N the Island of Palawan, in the 
southern Philippines, is a new 


and unique Penal Colony, estab- 
lished by Governor General 
Forbes. A visit to this place was one of 
the most interesting features of our trip 
through the Philippines, in August, 1910. 

Leaving the steamer at Puerta Prin- 
cessa, a quaint little town with attractive 
old Spanish gardens, we were met by a 
launch, which took us up the river 
Iwahig to the Colony. This launch, 
prettily decorated with flags, was manned 
by convicts, the engineer himself being 
under a sentence of nineteen years for 
murder. After an hour’s sail up the 
tropical river we reached our destination. 
At the wharf we were greeted by Mr. 
Lamb, Superintendent of the colony, the 
Dominican priest, and a crowd of prison- 
ers, who were enjoying a holiday. 

We were driven to headquarters, a 
pretty plaza with hedges and _ flowers, 
surrounded by several two-story bar- 
racks, built of bamboo and nipa, in which 
the prisoners live. As we walked about 
the plaza we visited the hospital and the 
chapel, as well as the main office and the 
superintendent’s house. 

The Penal Settlement is located on a 
reservation of two hundred and seventy 
square miles. At the time of our visit 
there were, in all, eleven hundred con- 
victs, Filipinos for the most part, with a 
few Moros and only three white men. 
They had all come from Bilibid Prison in 
Manila, where they had earned the 
privilege of joining this colony by good 
conduct for two years. 

In its management, the colony is some- 
what like the George Junior Republic for 
boys, in America. The prisoners elect 
their own judges and make their own 
laws. A majority verdict will convict, 
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but Mr. Lamb has the right to veto an) 
measures. Men who break the laws are 
flogged or locked up, but can be released 
on bail. 

The police force is composed of con- 
victs; the Chief of Police was a mur- 
derer, who had earned his pardon but 
wished to remain in the settlement. If a 
prisoner tries to escape, he is followed 
and often shot. The attempt is seldom 
made, however, for it is difficult to get 
away, and moreover, the men are quite 
contented to live here. Thirty-five con- 
victs once made a break for liberty, but 
beyond the confines of the settlement they 
found themselves in the midst of the 
savage Manyans, by whom some were 
killed. Of the rest, those who were not 
captured alive returned to the colony of 
their own free will, and all were con- 
signed again to Bilibid, the greatest pos- 
sible punishment they could have re- 
ceived. 

For good behavior convicts may earn 
the right to farms, or barrios, of which 
there are already one hundred and forty- 
nine, where they raise crops on shares, 
the government getting half. The farmers 
must report to headquarters by telephone 
every two days, and undergo a weekly 
inspection as well. They are obliged to 
plant cocoanuts every year, and it has 
been estimated that in ten years the nuts 
should bring in large returns. Already 
great quantities of yams, or sweet 
potatoes, are shipped to Bilibid, and in a 
short time enough cattle will be Jeli ered 
there to supply, at least in part, the meat 
demand of that prison. The colony sug- 
gests the possible solution of the meat 
question for the American army in the 
Philippines, as they are successfully rais- 
ing calves by native cows and Indian 
bulls. 
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Although the majority of the prisoners 
are engaged in farming, they are often 
given the privilege of selecting the kind 
of work that they prefer, and are divided 
accordingly, their hats and the signs on 
the sleeves of their prison clothes show- 
ing what grade of convict they belong to 
and what work they do. They are paid 
in the money of the colony, which is good 
nowhere else. 

There are about forty women on the 
reservation. The men may marry if they 
earn the privilege, or, if already married, 
they may have their wives and children 
come to live with them. There were six 
marriages during the past year; After 
receiving their pardons, they may remain 
on the island if they wish, their work 
being credited toward the purchase of 
their farms, but they must continue un- 
der the laws of the colony. 

At the main office there were four 
prisoners to be pardoned. One, a ban- 
darelismo, or brigand, was small and 
wizened. The second man, who looked 
much like the first, when asked what 
crime he had committed, laughed and 
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answered, “Bigamy!” The third was a 
stolid, thick-set fellow, who, although he 
had the best face of them all, showed no 
emotion whatever when given his pardon; 
he had been a brigand, too. 

The convicts gave an exhibition fire 
drill for us at the barracks. The natives 
are born climbers and scramble down the 
poles with the agility of monkeys. They 
are remarkably musical and have a good 
band, and they play baseball. 

We had luncheon with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lamb in their pretty bamboo and nipa 
cottage. Mrs. Lamb was a frail little 
woman, but strong in spirit, for she did 
not seem at all afraid to live in this land 
of evil men. She told us that the three 
murderers whom she had as servants 
were very efficient, and were devoted and 
kind to her little four-year-old son. 

When our visit was ended, we were 
driven in a wagon to the river, accom- 
panied by a troop of prisoners, who ran 
alongside shouting good-byes. At the 
wharf they lined up while the Dominican 
priest and Mr. Lamb bowed us politely 
aboard the launch. 
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Not only the Penal Settlement on Pala- 
wan but also Bilibid Prison in Manila 
shows interesting features. The prison 
yard, covering four or five acres and en- 
closed by a high wall with towers, has a 
main, central tower where watchmen are 
always stationed. The large, one-storied 
barracks are cool and airy, but have 
barred windows. There are also smaller 
houses with walled yards about them. 
Through the gate in one of these we saw 
five murderers, who were to be hanged. 
In another enclosed yard were many 
women, the majority of whom had also 
committed murder. 

As a rule, the men are compelled to 
work in the workshops, if they are in 
good health, but they can choose their 
own occupation. Some make silverware, 
some furniture, others canework, etc. 
They do the cooking and washing of the 
prison, make all their own clothes, and 
run a laundry for people outside. Some 
are employed in road-building, and a 
number of them are at work in the gar- 
dens about Government House at Baguio, 
and on fortifications. The convicts are 
taught English in a school that has been 
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established for them, and they also have 
their own band, a very good one. 

As they have learned a trade during 
their imprisonment, they can often sup- 
port themselves better after leaving than 
before they were sentenced. 

The prison hospital is in charge of an 
American doctor and a head nurse who 
came from Washington. The nurses in 
the men’s ward are mostly Spanish men 
in for life sentences, many of whom make 
very good attendants. Women with small 
children are sent to the Spanish convent, 
where they are cared for by the nuns. A 
part of the hospital is devoted to con- 
sumptives, of whom there are so many 
in the Philippines, and they receive treat- 
ment here according to the best and latest 
methods. 

Although some state prisons in 
America are managed better than others, 
there is no doubt room for improvement 
in many of them; and as the George 
Junior Republic has resulted in so much 
good here, and the Penal Settlement is an 
undoubted success in the Philippines, why 
should not something of the kind be 
tried in the United States? 
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Down OLE HoME 


By CHARLOTTE COMPTON BRAY 


ES marm, I is knittin’, but dat 

) don’ signify dat I is busy, yo’ jes 

“Some days it ‘pears like yo’ got 
set down. 
so much to do, dat de work piles up so 
high yo’ can’ see over de top ’fore night: 
an’ yuther days yo’ search an’ search an’ 
yo’ can’ fin’ nuthin’. 

‘My ole Miss used to say dat knittin’ 
wan’ nuthin’ but play, an’ dat is so, lessen 
yo’ go back to de foundation on de sheeps 
back, an’ count up frum de time I| used 
to see men down ole home drive de whole 
flock up in a pen, an’ spread um out on 
boards (‘scusin’ de lambs), to shear de 
wool off. Dem patient critters never 
open dyah mouf to make no complaint, 
but let demselves be robbed uv all dyah 
cloze an’ turned out in de field bedout a 
struggle. Dat natchrally made um so 
shame-faced dat da run ’way down in de 
medder an’ hide daselves, 

“After dat all de wool had to be 
washed an’ dried, an’ carried to de cardin’ 
house, an’ carded, an’ rolled, an’ spinned, 
an’ hanked, an’ winded into balls. 

“All dat cert’ny ’cludes work, but I 
ain’ gwine to scandalize my ole Miss 
no longer, used to set out in de yard, an’ 
gone to glory: kaze what she sade wuz 
true, when yo’ look at de yuther side uv 
de argument. 

“All de ole omen who couldn’t work 
no longer, used to set out in de yard, an’ 
knit stockin’s fur de plantation han’s; 
smokin’ dyah corncob pipes an’ watch- 
in’ de chillun, while dyah younger ones 
wuz off pickin’ leaves in de "backer 
fie’, or hoein’ corn. All de_ sizable 
colored girls who didn’t have nothin’ to 
do, had to knit too: dat ’cluded me an’ 
Tilly, an’ yuthers dat wuz sometimes 
waitin’ ’roun’ de house. In de mornin’ 


we would go to de cardin’ house, an’ 





De 
white chillen would go wid us, an’ gran’- 
mammy would caution us to take keer uv 
um, an’ ’muse um, an’ not let um get in 
no trouble.” 

“Who was grand-mammy?” inquired 


we'd go off uner de trees to knit. 


the interested lady. “I have heard of 
mammies like you, but not grand- 
mammies. What position did she hold?” 
“Bless yo’ soul, honey, gran’mammy 
didn’t hol’ nuthin’ not even her tongue 
if she didn’t wan’ to. She wuz ’way up 
yonder at de hade uv de lis’, where she 
been risin’ up fur generations, right ‘long 
side uv ole Miss, an’ she stood over de 
house population, de same as de overseer 
did over de fields. She never did nothin’ 
but rove ’round an’ see dat things wuz 
goin’ right. She wuz de same thing to 
ole Miss as de chaperons yo’ heahs ’bout 
dese days. She knowed zackly what ole 
Miss wanted done, an’ she done it. Her 
‘tention wuz to please ole Miss, an’ she 
took all de burdens she could on her own 
shoulders,—dat wuz gran’mammy.” 
Mammy paused now in uncertainty. 
“Yo is jes’ like de chillun,” she said. 
“When | is tellin’ um a story an’ da up 
an’ disinterup’s me, I gits off de track, 
an’ when I comes back again, I don’ 
know where I are. Where wuz I?” 
“You were under the trees knitting,” 
the lady replied. “I am sorry I interrupted 
you, I will try and not do it again.” 
“Under de trees knittin’,” slowly re- 
peated mammy, “yes, but we didn’t stay 
dyah long. Some uv de white chillun 
say, ‘Don’ knit no mo’, let us git some 
‘simmons’, an’ all uv us would run to de 
*simmon tree. Den presently ‘Les us go 
to de branch,’ an’ way we'd go to de 
branch, an’ leave our knittin’ on de bank, 
an’ wade up an’ down in de water. If 
Aunt Henny would give us de knittin’ an’ 
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nuthin’ didn’t scare us like de big snappin’ 
turtle, or de black water snakes, we'd 
stay dyah clean till de big horn blow fur 
de people to come frum de fields to din- 
ner. Den we'd knit hard fur a little while 
‘fore we'd go home, an’ while mammy 
Riah wuz takin’ de wet close off uv Miss 
’Lizabeth an’ Miss Virginia me an’ Tilly 
wuz gittin’ ready too, an’ puttin’ on our 
long white apons dat reached clean down 
to our feets an’ wrisses. Me an’ Tilly 
had to stan’ ’hine dyah cheirs at de table, 
an’ all de time de waiters wuz pilin’ de 
good things on de plates we wuz pushin’ 
um in de back an’ sayin’ ‘Don’ forgit me! 
don’ forgit me!’ an’ de answer come back 
‘No, I won’ forgit yo’... Bime by, mos 
every thing done gone off de plate an’ | 
give one hard push an’ say, ‘Miss ’Liza- 
beth’ you’ is forgittin’ me.” ‘No I ain't.’ 
When one uv de grown waiters come 
round’ da tell him to put some more uv 
every thing on dyah plates ; an’ den while 
da watch de company, an’ we watch de 
waiters, da push de plates on one side 
an’ say easy, “Take it now an’ be sure to 
give some to Betsy, an’ Charlotte, an’ 
Becky an’ all uv um.’ But we ain't got 
no time to answer, me an’ Tilly done gone 
out de do’, an’ we hide ourselves. Some- 
times we give de yuthers some, but we 
mostly disremembered all about it, it 
wuz so good.” 

Mammy had laid her knitting on her 
lap with as little concern as she might 
have done when she left it on the bank of 
the stream, 

She looked at it tenderly, as 
cherished past rose before her. 

“Yes,” she said, “dem wuz play-days, 
scusin’ de times when mammy would 
abuse us fur lettin’ de white chillun get 
wet, an’ wouldn’t let us have nuthin’ to 
eat but ash cake an’ bonny clabber. She 
did dis kaze she ’low it took mos’ all her 
time to pick up de drapped stitches. But 
we didn’t mine nuthin’ in dem days. We 
allers push all de vexatious things ‘hin’ 
us. An’ now when I goes down ole home, 
me an’ Miss ’Lizabeth jes’ ’members de 
good times: sich as de fox hunts, in 
which she used to jine. I ken see her now 
jes’ fore da start, in her long green ridin’ 
habit, surrounded by all dem young hunt- 
ers an’ packs uv houn’s barkin’ an’ jump- 
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in’ ’roun’ her. She sot up dyah on he: 
horse, Rowdy, an’ he a snortin’ an’ pawin 
de groun’ kaze he knowed dat da wan’ 
no yuther man, nor horse, (not ’scusin 
de dogs nuther) dat could make de fiel’s, 
an’ clear de fences an’ ditches like him 
an’ gain de victorious bush. 

“Den dyah wuz de tournaments, whe: 
de house wuz jam full uv company in cd 
ole days ‘fore de war. Da ain’ don 
‘sposed uv um yit nuther; da has ‘um je 
de same to dis day. Miss Car’line wu 
down dyah las’ summer, an’ she sade da 
had de bigges’ tournament dat eve: 
‘curred in Prince George County, an 
Miss ’Lizabeth’s daughter wuz crownei! 
de Qween uv Love an’ Beauty. An 
Mars John’s son—de one dat is name 
after Mars John, likewise after my 
brother John who wuz killed jurin’ de 
war when he wuz fightin’ side an’ side 
wid Mars John,—dis son wuz counted d« 
bes’ rider dyah, an’ he capsized three 
rings de fus’ charge. She sade too, dat 
de big ball wuz at Mars John’s which is 
de ole homestead yit, an’ de same plac 
wher da had de las’ one dat me an’ Tilly 
wus at, soon after de war fus’ broke out.” 

‘Please tell me about the tournament,” 
the lady said in a hesitating tone, not 
wishing to interrupt.” 

“Cer’n’y I gwine tell yo’ all "bout it. 
An’ it gwine charm yo’ so, dat yo'll wan’ 
to go right off dyah. We use’ to go to 
all uv um, me an’ Tilly; kaze we wuz de 
ladies’ maids; an’ I mout have gone to de 
one Miss Car’line went to las” summer, 
but me an’ her allers has to go down olk 
home intermediate, fus’ one, an’ den de 
yuther, on recont uv de chillun, When 
Miss Car’line goes ’way, she casts all her 
burdens on me, an’ ain’ never ’sturbed in 
her mine no mo’ dan if she wuz a’ ’tire 
stranger. 

“Tas’ summer when she wuz gone an’ 
dyah father wuz takin’ a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, huntin’ up in de mountains, I sade 
to de chillun, ‘Ever since yo’ wuz infants, 
yo’ been livin’ out heah on de overskirts 
uv Boston, wid hedges uv houses ’stead 
uv woods, an’ ain’ had no chance to run 
wile an’ ’joy yo’selves in yo’ ole cloze an’ 
bare foots. Now we’s goin’ to be wile 
Injuns, an’ build a tent, an’ hang a pot on 
a tree, an’ roas’ ’taters in de groun’, an’ 
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cat on a board, an’ every thing’ ’cordin’ 
io dat. An’ we goin’ to live out in de 
vardin ’scusin de nights. 

“Dem chillun wuz so charmed dat da 
didn’t never wan’ to go to bed. An’ in 
de mornin’ da would jump up ’fore de 
robin give de fus’ signal. I done ‘clude 
long ago dat de Lord never ’tended fur 
little chillun to keep on dyah bes’ close 
in’ set up in de parlor wid dyah feet on 
de flo; kaze we wuz all put in de garden 
when we wuz fus’ made wid nuthing 
much on, an’ dyah comes a time when all 
itv us wants to put on a loose garment an’ 
go back to our wildness. Miss Car’line 
tole me herself dat de rich people wuz 
leavin’ dyah houses an’ gwine up in de 
mountains. 

“De chillun ain’t never gwine forgit 
dem days; an’ when night come I fotch 
my bade in de nursery, an’ sleept on de 
flo’ wid de hatchet under my hade.” 

“Hatchet!” exclaimed the horrified 
listener. 

“Yes, a hatchet!” Mammy answered 
with decision. “De chillun made out da 
wuz skeared too, an’ clime up in de bade 
on de yuther side, an’ whisper, but when 
vo’ knows de whole significence uv dat 
hatchet, yo’ gwine ’gree wid me dat de 
Lord put it dyah an’ not me. If he hadn’t 
uv done it, dis minute yo’ might never hev 
heen heah to see me an’ de chillun livin’, 
kaze I thinks a theif an’ a robber stan’s 
side an’ side no a murderer. I done tole 
Miss Car'’line de ’portance uv lockin up 
de house at night, leastwise she gwine 
wake up in de mornin’ an’ fine every thing 
gone, an’ Miss Car’line laugh like she 
wan’ ’spectin’ him; but I been lookin’ fur 
him all de time, an’ dats why I took de 
hatchet up stairs an’ stayed wake all 
night watchin’ fur him. One night when 
| wuz sound asleep, da comed a big noise 
like a cheir or suthin’ done fall down, but 
| mostly thought it were suthin’ shakin’ 
me an’ sayin’ easy, ‘Git up! git up!’ While 
I wuz cultivatin’ my mine to fine out what 
it mout be. a little light come a dancin’ 
on de wall, an’ I knowd suthin’ wuz 
wrong, so I riz up an went down stairs, 
an’ dyah wuz a man standin’ in de dinin’ 
room wid his back to me. I crep’ up to 
him an’ ax,—‘Who is yo’? an’ where 
does yo’ come frum?’ He turn’ ’roun’ 
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mos’ scared to death, an’ look at de ax an’ 
tremble all over. ‘Who is yo’? I ax 
agin, ‘comin’ in de dade hour uv de night 
to clim’ up an’ break in peoples’ houses ?” 

“*T didn’t clim’ up nowhere,’ he say, 
‘de do’ wuz wide open, an’ I jes’ walk in 
to get suthin’ to eat.’ ‘If de do’ wuz open, 
nobody but ole Satan done open it: an’ 
if yo’ is jes’ hongry, what is de chillun’s 
father’s new over coat doin’ in dat cheir? 
An’ what is all dem spoons piled up on it 
for?’ He ‘low, ‘I wuz jes’ lookin’ at um, 
I don’. wan’ none uv dem.’ 

“*T don’ wan’ to know nuthin’ ’bout ’yo 
wants, I knows yo’ from de crown uv yo’ 
hade to de soles uv yo’ foots. Yo’ is 
wuss dan a sinner.’ 

“Tf IT hadn’t uv kotched yo’, tomorrow 
yo’ would have been wearin’ a new coat, 
an’ de res’ uv us would have been eatin’ 
our oatmeal an’ milk bedout a spoon, an’ 
stirrin’ our coffee wid nuthin’. What 
yo’ s’pose yo’ fambly gwine to think uv 
yo’ when da know dyah is a warrant out 
aginst yo’ ?’ 

“*T ain’ got nobody,’ he say. I look at 
him cross eyed den, when I say,—‘Don’ 
yo’ ‘rup’ me! Not a word! Didn't yo’ 
know yo’ wuz in a Christian home, an’ 
a prayin’ fambly? Wid innocent sleepin’ 
chillun an’ me all by myself? Yo’ is a 
miserable critter, an’ somebody mus’ do 
something fur yo’, an’ I ’spec’s I am de 
one pinted to do it.’ He say he b’lieve so 
too, an’ will I please gin him suthin’ to 
at. 

“*Taint only yo’ body,’ I say, ‘yo’ soul 
is starvin’ too, an’ dat comes fus’, Kneel 
down an’ say yo’ prayer.’ ‘IT don’ know 
how,’ he ’clare. ‘Deed I don’,’ but he see 
me liftin’ de ax, an’ down he went. ‘What 
yo’ gwine do wid dat hatchet?’ he say. 
‘Please put it down, it mout fall on my 
hade.’ ‘Tf it did, it wouldn’t be no mo’ dan 
yo’ ’serves. I is goin’ to show yo’ how to 
pray, an’ if yo’ don’ say zackly what I 
say, den we gwine se "bout de hatchet. 
Put yo’ han’s together : now shet yo’ eyes, 
an’ look out de winder up at de firma- 
ment, an’ pray.’ 

“Lord, I is a sinner uv de deepes’ 
dye,’—I stop’ right heah kaze I head him 
jes’ mumblin’, an’ I speak sharp an’ lif’ 
de hatchet. ‘Nobody don’ know what yo’ 
is talkin’ *bout! An’ me and de Lord 
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aint gwine let you ’pose on us dat away, 
—open yo’ mouf an’ ’nounce yo’ words 
fore yo’ speaks. I ain’ gwine to be ’spon- 
sible fur yo’ or ‘lis ax nuther. It is get- 
tin’ mighty loose jinted now.’ 

“‘T gwine do anything yo’ say,’ he 
clare, ‘deed I will.’ 

“Well den we gwine ’gin over ag’in, 
an’ don’ yo’ ’rupt me nor stop no mo’— 
‘Lord I is a sinner uv de deepes’ dye, I is 
a thief an’ a robber, climin’ in through 
de open do’ at de midnight hour in dis 
Christian house, which wuz _ unbe- 
known’st to me, an’ all dyah parents 
scattered way off yonder. If I had uv 
knowd dat it sheltered innocent sleepin’ 
chillun, likewise dat de responsibility 
rested on one converted god fearin’ 
oman, I never would hev entered dis 
home wherein she dwells but would hev 
turned my sinful steps somewhare else. 
An’ so I begs to pray dat dis unlowable 
ac’ dat I done committed, may not be sot 
down aginst me by de recordin’ angel, 
but dat I may, through mercy, be blotted 
out uv de book uv life immortal.’ 

“Den I ax him, ‘Don’ yo’ feel dat a 
change done come over yo’?’ . ‘Deed I 
does,’ he answer, ‘but I is yit hongry.’ 

“ ‘Come ‘long,’ I tole him, ‘I gwine give 
yo’ some brade an’ butter, don’ yo’ pint 
at dat pie, I ain’t gwine tech it, nor 
nuthin’ else. Go long home now, an’ 
tell yo’ wife an’ fren’s what de Lord, 
an’ me, has done fur yo’, an’ dat yo’ is 
another man.’ 

“He didn’t say nuthin’, but when I shet 
an’ lock de do’ ’hine him, I hyrd him 
mutter to hisself jest like he wuz prayin’ 
under conviction. Now yo’ ken see fur 
yo’self dat it is allurs bes’ to hev things 
ready in case uv ’mergency. Miss 
Car’line ’gree so herself, fur in a case like 
dis what yo’ gwine do if yo’ didn’t hev 
no man nor yuther implement to defend 
yo’ self wid, specially when all dyah 
parents, as I done already testify, wuz 
way off yonder ’joyin’ da-selves wid de 
beasts uv de forrest, or sich things as 
tournaments. Dem tournaments is car- 
ried on now jes’ de same as da wuz ’fore 
de war, sometimes in Prince George 
County, sometimes in Anne Rundel or 
Calvert, leastwise way down to Prince 
Frederic or St. Mary’s, no matter where 
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it were it wan’ never too fur for all we tc 
go; sometimes it took days fur us to 
reach our destitution, drivin’ through de 
country an’ stoppin’ as we went ‘long at 
de houses uv our mos’ intermittent fren’s. 
Da wuz allurs ’spectin’ uv us an’ had de 
big feas’ an’ de dance all repared ready 
fur us. I tell yo’ dem wuz joyous times ; 
I don’ veject to know zackly whah dis 
las’ one wuz dat Miss Car’line went to. 
but dat ain’t nuther heah nor dyah, what 
I is gwine to testify "bout now, is de las 
one dat all we had jurin’ de war. 

“Mars John an’ John Henry had done 
gone when de fus note wuz given an’ dé 
enemy wuz marchin’ through de country. 
Dis news scared every body so dat da 
wuz in de greatest consideration, an’ Miss 
’Lizabeth sade dat every las’ young man 
dat wuz lef’ behine’ wuz gwine to run de 
blockade right off, but fo’ da go, da done 
‘cide to hev one mo’ gran’ Tournament ; 
an’ ’mediately every body wuz gettin’ 
ready fur it. De house wuz crouded wid 
young men comin’ to ’cide on dyah titles, 
an’ what customs da gwine wear. Den 
da took names dat wuz indifferent to 
dyah natural ones, sich as de Knight wy 
de Oriole—an’ uv de Chesapeake, de 
Knight uv Queen Ann, an’ Prince 
Charles, way back to dyah royal antece- 
dents who fus started it. Miss ’Lizabeth 
aint laugh so much nor seem so happy 
fur many a day, I knowed de reason but 
T didn’t say nuthin’. It had been mos’ a 
year now since she done see Mr. Jemes 
Carter, an’ he used to actually live at our 
house. Every body sade she wuz ’gaged 
to marry him, da sade da knowd it by de 
dazlin’ ring on her finger, but she ’clared 
it wan’ so. 

“One time when dyah wuz a big party 
at de house, a great thunder storm riz, 
an’ it roared an’ flashed all night, so 
nobody couldn’t go home. When de 
ladies had all gone up stairs, we could 
heah de young men laughin’ an’ talkin’ 
down in de parlor an’ Miss ’Lizabeth sade 
—‘less lean over de banisters an’ heah 
what da talkin’ ’bout.’ Da didn’t ’pear 
to think nobody could heah what da say, 
an’ speak out free, an’ ’spress daselves 
bout de ladies. Presently somebody say 
he knows one dat had things pretty well 
settled, den da all call out ‘Carter! Carter!’ 
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an’ all de girls look at Miss "Lizabeth an’ 
laugh. Den ’nuther young man low he 
wish he wuz in Carter’s boots, an’ Mr. 
Carter say—‘All right I gwine take un off 
now, jump in!’ Den da all laugh an’ 
somebody sade—‘Nobody wouldn’t never 
stan’ in his shoes if he wuz ’gaged to dat 
lovely lady.’ Den Mr. Carter speak out 
like he was mad, ‘I aint ’gaged to her 
an’ never wuz.’ Miss ’Lizabeth stan’ up 
right straight an’ her face wuz as white as 
de light dat shined on it. She called me 
to her an’ tole me to git my waiter, an’ 
den she laid de ring on it an’ sade, ‘Take 
dis down stairs an’ present it to Mr. Car- 
ter wid my compliments.’ In an instant 
every body wuz struck dumb wid silence. 
Mr. Carter took it wid his face as white 
as hern wuz when he say—‘Please tell yo’ 
mistress dat I ’cepts it with many thanks.’ 
When I went back up stairs wan’ nobody 
nowhere, an’ Miss ’Lizabeth open her do’ 
little way an’ say—‘Yo’ ken go down to 
de quarter to night, kaze I don’ wan’ 
nuthin’ mo’. I gwine to bed.’ Nex’ morn- 
in’ Mr. Carter ordered his horse early 
an’ rode away before breakfast an’ Miss 
’Lizabeth didn’t come down kaze she had 
de headache. 

“Since dat time da hadn’t never meet 
one anothers—kase when anything wuz 
goin’ on an’ one uv un wuz gwine be 
dyah de yuther one wouldn’t go. But 
now, I knowd dat Miss ’Lizabeth ’spected 
to meet Mr. Carter at de Tournament, 
kaze I hyrd one uv de young gentlemen 
givin’ her de names uv de forty knights 
who wuz gwine to ride, an’ hisen wuz 
mungst um. One night when me an’ 
Tilly had jes’ tucked de young ladies in 
bed, an’ brought our pallets an’ laid down 
on de flo’ to sleep, we heahed some body 
speakin’ like da wuz whisperin’. De night 
wuz warm an’ de winders open. Miss 
’Liz’beth jumped up an’ sade——‘Keep 
still an’ listen.” Den we heahed it again, 
an’ Miss ’Liz’beth went to the window an’ 
all we stood ’hine her, while she ax low, 
—‘Who is dat ?? Somebody answer, ‘Open 
de do’ quick an’ let me in.’ We all 
knowed it wuz Mars John, who’ done 
runed de blockade an’ come home. Ev’ry 
body woke up an’ went down stairs an’ 
sot in de dark an’ talked. We wuz ’fraid 
to have a light ; Ole Marster wuz skeered 
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any how, kaze we didn’t know how near 
de army wuz, an’ he sade if da should 
fine out Mars John done come home, we 
all would be liable to confuscation. He 
tole Mars John he ought not to have 
come back an’ dat he couldn’t stay in de 
house nohow, but mus’ go out in de woods 
an’ stay, till he got a chance to cross de 
river. We couldn’t see one another, but 
ev'ry body sot there till de moon ’gin to 
rise. Den ole marster an‘ Mars John 
took some blankets an’ went to do woods, 
an’ ole Miss cried, an’ de res’ uv us sot 
down an’ helped her, kaze we didn’t know 
which wuz gwine get Mars John fuss, de 
sojers, or some other wile beas’ uv de 
fores’. Ev’ry day when me an’ Tilly went 
to walk wid de ladies we took Mars John 
suthin’ to eat, an’ books an’ papers, to 
read. When he heard ’bout de tourna- 
ment, Mars John ’clare he wan’ gwine 
back til it were over, an’ dat he wuz 
boun’ to ride dat day. He sade dat he 
wuz gwine wear a mas’ on his face, an’ 
call hisself de Black Prince. At fuss his 
sisters wouldn’t heah uv sich a risky 
thing, den da sade nobody wouldn’t know 
him, an’ at las’ da ’greed to it. 

“De gittin’ ready fur dat Tournament 
wuz suthin’ sure nuff. When de day 
come roun’ at las’, de boxes an’ baskets uv 
fried chicken, an’ beaten Maryland bis- 
cuit, an’ spiced ham, sliced thin as a 
wafer, an’ fried oysters, an’ fruit cake an’ 
jumbles, (not excusin’ jes a few bottles 
uv ole wine frum de cellar to keep yo’ 
frum bein’ sick, tucked ’roun’ de corners 
uv de baskets) an’ yuther good things 
dat Gran’mammy been day an’ night in 
preperation fur; da wuz all packed in de 
boxes under de seats. Our kerriges wuz 
tirely indifferent from dese heah, da wuz 
suthin’ like hacks wid big winders an’ 
steps folded up, an’ da all had a seat 
*tached to um behin’ fur de little colored 
boy to set on, an’ jump down to open de 
gates which waz at de en’ uv every field. 
Dyah wan’ no public roads nowhere, 
every plantation had dyah own, an’ when 
de big rains sweep down in ’mense sheets, 
an’ tear down de steep hills, an’ dig out 
deep hollows so yo’ couldn’t git ‘long 
bedout riskin’ all uv yo’ necks, da would 
make another road somewhare else, so dat 
when yo’ would be drivin’ "long de way 
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dat wuz natural to yo’ befo’, yo’ wuz 
liable to see a fence runnin’ cross de road, 
an’ yo’ wouldn’t know whah yo’ wuz, til 
yo’ fine out de yuther way. De boy dat 
sot up behin’ de kerridge allers jumped 
down an’ open de do’, an’ unfol’ de steps. 
I ken heah dem steps comin’ down now 
all carpeted fur de ladies to step down on, 
jes’ like da wuz comin’ down stairs. 

“We mostly driv two horses, but some- 
times four ’tached “hine one another wid 
gol’ mounted harness, an’ double reins, 
an’ dyah wan’ nobody in de whole lan’ 
dat could handle dem horses like uncle 
Moses, scusin’ William Henry Harrison, 
who ’clare uncle Moses wan’ nowhere 
side uv him when yo’ come to managing 
horses. Uncle Moses ’spute his word, an’ 
say dat nobody couldn’t know much "bout 
horses dat been standin’ all dyah life hine 
de dinin’ room table like William Henry 
Harrison waitin’ on tea cups; but uncle 
Moses didn’t know dat half his time Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison done lock de cup- 
board do’s which conceiled de silver, an’ 
all dat gol’ plate, dat wuz sponsible to 
him, an’ put de key in his pocket an’ wuz 
intezcedin’ wid de horses in de stable. 
An’ he done study dat animal til I do 
believe he knowd as much ’bout him as de 
horse hisself. 

“Dis heah day I gwine tell yo’ "bout de 
sun riz early an’ likewise de res’ uv us, 
an’ it wan’t long fore we wuz on de road, 
kaze in dat hilly country you’d hev to 
drive a good many miles ’fore yo’ come 
to a level fiel’. Me an’ Tilly sot outside 
uv de kerrige on boff sides uv William 
Henry Harrison. Uncle Moses couldn’t 
go dat time kaze in de mornin’ he wuz 
tacked sudden, all at oncet, wid a hurtin’ 
dat ole marster sade comed frum suthin’ 
he done eat, dat had disinfected his 
stomach. We driv through fields whah 
hundreds uv acres uv wheat wuz wavin’ 
like de ocean. All de hill sides wuz 
covered wid terbacker; an’ cross de 
meadows whah de water in de branches 
comed mos’ up in de kerrige an’ yo’ ’gin’ 
to think de horses certainly got to swim. 
Down in dem swamps de magnolias grow 
so thick dat de sweetness smothers de air 
an’ makes yo’ giddy, jes like dat cologne 
da makes frum de essence uv de musk rat, 
mostly overpowers yo’! Bime by, we 
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reached dyah in due season, an’ driv up 
‘mongst de crowd uv people an’ horses 
an’ took our stan’ ‘long de line uv ker- 
riges dat wuz drawn up on boff sides uv 
de list dat wuz roped off, leavin’ it clear 
fur de racin’. De three arches wuz 
covered wid laural an’ ceder, an’ every 
one uv um had a little ring hangin’ frum 
it covered wid red silk, so dat de knight 
could see it when he come ridin’ under 
it at full speed, an’ den is de time fur him 
.o take it off on his lance. William Henry 
Harrison driv right up behin’ Colonel 
Harrington’s kerrige ; me an’ Tilly knowd 
he done it on purpose kaze Miss Lucy 
Harrington’s maid, Rhoda, wuz in dyah. 
De knights in dyah plumes an’ sashes, an’ 
fine clothes wuz surroundin’ de kerriges 
laughin’ an’ talkin’ an’ gittin’ ribbons an’ 
han’kerchiefs frum dyah sweethearts to 
tie on de lance fur good luck. De Black 
Prince wuz at de winder uv Colonel Har- 
rington’s kerrige, an’ William Henry 
Harrison had his eye on dat kerrige too, 
but me an’ Tilly didn’t keer, we jes turn 
’roun’ de yuther way. Den de bugle 
sounded, an’ de knights rushed to dyah 
horses, an’ de chief marshal an’ de pages 
took dyah stan’. It wuz a gran’ sight 
when dem forty knights glistenin’ in de 
sun drew rein ’roun’ de platform to listen 
to de great speaker uv de day. He stood 
up dyah an’ tole um how venturesome 
dyah pas’ antecedents wuz who didn’t 
mine risking’ nuthin’ an’ didn’ know what 
it were to be feared; but put on dyah 
armors uv steel an’ took dyah brass 
shields to hide behin’, an’ shot down 
every heathen da could fin’ to qualify de 
lady who wouldn’t ’gree to marry him 
lessen he had been ’gaged in some great 
conflict an’ got disposed uv his limbs, or 
been killed, or suthin. 

“Dis heah case befo’ ’um now, he 
clare, wuz de same as if it were den, an’ 
no distinguish ; an’ it wan’ axin’ nor ex- 
pectin’ too much fur dese knights to risk 
all dyah lives fur de cause today. Den 
he cry, ‘Farewell! Every las’ one uv yo’ 
is a chivalier, an’ may victory or death be 
yourn.’ Da all bow acceptance to his 
words, an’ wheel ’roun’ an’ take dyah 
stan at de hade uv de lis’, an’ ev’ry body 
cheer, an’ we all clap our han’s. De pages 
is standin’ at de hade uv de lis’ to carry 
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de news, an’ de Marshal rides up an’ 
down dressed like a king, an’ his horse is 
jes’ de same, wid fringe on his saddle, an’ 
tossles on his hade. 

“De jedges has all done took dyah place 
on de platform wid de boxes uv crowns, 
an’ de forty knights wuz gallopin’ up an’ 
down in black velvich an’ lace, an’ blue 
an’ yeller an’ all dem colors, wid sashes 
’broidered in goll. Yo’ couldn’t shet yo’ 
eyes if yo’ wuz sleepy, an’ as to de ridin’! 
Yo’ ain’ never seed no ridin’ ‘less yo’ have 
seen a southern ge’mman _ ride,—bofe 
white an’ colored. Da don’ sit up on 
dyah horse stiff like a ramrod, an’ bob up 
an’ down like a scare-crow in de win’, 
‘kaze da been ridin’ a horse ever since 
dyah infancy, an’ don’ move no mo’ dan 
if da had growed dyah, It don’ make no 
difference whether de horse stan’ on his 
hin’ feet or his fore feet, which is liable 
to um all, dyah ain’ nuthin’ he kin do to 
git him shet uv de rider, an’ it would have 
charmed yo’ soul to see dem young men 
dashin’ down de track to git dyah horses 
use to it, an’ to try dyah lance wid de 
rings. 

“All de colored people wuz standin’ out- 
side, an’ William Henry Harrison was 
dyah wid um, an’ me an’ Tilly could heah 
dem talkin’, an’ ev’ry one uv dem ’clare 
dat his young marster gwine crown de 
queen. Den William Henry Harrison 
say,—‘I don’ keer what de res’ uv yo’ 
does, I gwine bet on dat one da calls de 
Black Prince.’ One uv de yuthers spoke 
up, ‘Dat mare looks mighty like yo’ mars’ 
John’s, an’ de rider looks zackly like his 
twin.’ 

“William Henry Harrison laugh when 
he answer, ‘De horse an’ man bof may be 
twins fur all I keer, an’ it mout be bofe 
uv dyah ghost, but howsomever I done 
made up my min’ to bet on dat stranger.’ 

“Now de bugle soun’, an’ de herald call 
out, “Knight uv St, Mary, prepare to 
charge.’ Dat knight come in front uv de 
yuthers an’ set steady, an’ lif’ up his lance 
wid de ribbon tied on it, an’ look straight 
befo’ him. When he heah de nex’ call, 
‘Charge Sir Knight!’ He come like a 
flash down de track, so fas’, yo’ couldn’t 
see what he were.. If he didn’t take no 
ring he got to ride outside an’ jine de 
yuthers till his nex’ turn come ’roun’. 
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But if he done took even one, de Herald 
shouts, an de music playes, an, de chiets 
an’ pages goes to meet him an_ scorts him 
to de jedge, who marks him down. 
“When bout halt uv um done ride, da 
has an intercession, when da ail has ua 
lunch—settin’ in da kerriges, or stan in 
‘roun’, an’ den de colored people takes 
what is let’, an has a teas to daselves. 
“When da all gets quieted, an’ ready to 
begin once mo, de tuss call come,—.:ur 
de Black Prince to charge, an’ io yo 
know it dat knight done pass by an got 
all three rings on his lance. Hvery bouy 
cheer but yo can't be sure whose gwine 
win til da all ride, an’ de sun wuz sinkin 
in a red bank when da all got through an 
de judges testity dat eight uv um got to 
ride an da keep on til de number wuz 
dwindled down to de Chesapeake an’ de 
Black Prince. De tus call wuz fur de 
Knight uv de Chesapeake, he wuz in 
blue velvich, an’ jes as han’some as a 
picture, but his horse done got ‘cited, an’ 
shy, an’ plunged, an’ wouldnt be ’swaded 
to start. Den de Black Prince jumped off 
his horse an’ ax him to try hisen. 1 hyrd 
William Henry Harrison groan, but he 
shet his teeth together an’ sade—‘Yo’ jes 
wait.’ De horse come so straight dat de 
knight took off two rings an’ every body 
cheer—but de Black Prince done already 
jump in de saddle an’ took his stan’. Dis 
is now de las’ one an’ every body hol’ 
dyah breath an’ strike silence. Yo’ could 
heah de bees in de clover an’ de mockin’ 
bird whistlin’ in de poplars. Den de 
Herald call, ‘Charge! sir Knight! an’ 
dyah he come dashin’ down de lis’, an’ 
whirl ‘roun’ an’ come back wid all three 
rings glistenin’ on his lance. Tilly say, 
‘Bless de Lord, Miss Virginia, Mars John 
done took um all’—but de people wuz 
shoutin’ so loud dat didn’t none uv um 
heah Tilly nor see Miss Virginia shakin’ 
her. De forty knights an’ all de chiefs, 
an’ pages an’ heralds gallop to meet him 
an’ ’scort him to de judges stan’ an’ file 
’roun’ while da puts de queen’s crown uv 
roses on his lance, an’ den all follow him 
to de kerrige uv de queen. De Black 
Prince settin’ up dyah on dat horse dat is 
prancin’ like he is glad sure ’nough, 
lookin’ so gran’ lead um all straight to 
Colonel Harrington’s kerrige, an’ Miss 
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Lucy put out her han’ an’ take it in de 
winder, de Prince bow lowly an’ den da 
all rides to de yuther kerriges an’ presents 
de crowns uv ivy to de yuther maids uv 
honor. 

“Ev'ry body wuz ’vited to our house, 
an’ when we got dyah, ole Miss, an’ 
gran’mammy, an’ Sally Ann had de 
house in a perfect blaze. Me an’ Tilly 
help de ladies to dress an’ comb dyah 
hair, an’ den de qween an’ maids uv honor 
put on dyah crowns an’ went down stairs 
to de fus’ dance, which wuz private fur 
dem, an’ nobody but de ’cessful knights 
could jine in. De knights wuz in dyah 
uniform, an’ Mars John wuz laughin’ 
bol’ as a lion wid his face uncovered. Da 
danced an’ danced, an’ changed partners 
an’ danced again, while ole uncle Julius 
Caesar sot up on a box in de corner 
playin’ ‘Dandy Jim’ an’ ‘O Suzanna.’ It 
wuz de grandest sight yo’ ever seed,—all 
dem long trains, an’ silk, an’ lace, an’ 
diamon’s glitterin’, an’ me an’ Tilly 
standin’ ’hine de ladies to hol’ dyah fans 
an’ han’kerchers an’ scarfs. 

“Bime by, when da wuz pausin’ fur an 
intercession uv res’, two young men come 
walkin’ up on bofe sides uv Mr. Jemes 
Carter, an’ when da git near Miss 
Liz’beth, da bow an ax—’low me to 
present to yo’ Mr. Jemes Carter.’ Mr. 
Jemes Carter look straight at Miss 
Liz’beth, an’ she looked at him. I wuz 
*fraid she mout faint, an’ I held out my 
arms to ketch her, but ’stead uv dat da 
bofe laugh, an’ ever body jined in. De 
dancin’ had stopped, an’ ev’ry body wuz 
movin’ onward to de dinin’ hall where a 
great feas’ wuz repaired. Uncle Julius 
an’ his fiddle had dismounted frum de 
box, an’ Mr. Carter presented his arm to 
Miss Liz’beth. I walk’ ‘long ’hine her, 
an’ I see him slip de dimon’ ring back on 
her finger, an’ give her dat look uv recog- 
nition which da wan’ no mistakin’. Den 
I thought bes’ to shet my eyes, an’ when 
I open um ’gin dyah wuz de _ table 
weighted down wid roas’ lamb, an’ fried 
chicken, an’ ham baked wid champaign 
poured over it, an’ fried oysters heaped 
up on ’mense dishes, an’ so much else dat 
yo’ couldn’t count, an’ de table fairly 
groaned. ’Side dat, dyah wuz piles, an’ 
piles uv roses mixed in wid all kin’s uv 


fruit an’ cakes, an’ pies. Dat cert’n’y wuz 
a sumptuous repas’ sich as I aint never 
seed since. Da ate, an’ drank, an’ laughed 
an’ never thought uv leavin’ dat table, an’ 
mought hev been dyah to dis day, if Dick 
who wuz-one uv de stable boys, hadn’t uv 
rushed in, an’ sade de army wuz mos’ at 
de house. I tell yo’ what, everybody 
moved quick, an’ in a instunt Uncle 
Caesar done hoist hisself up on de box 
an’ wuz strikin’ de bow, an’ every body 
wuz in dyah places dancin’, scusing’ Mars 
John, he an’ Dick boff done vanquish. 
When Mr. Carter turn his partner Miss 
’Lizabeth whisper to me—‘Go an’ help 
Mars John yo’ knows how.’ When I got 
out to de back hall, dyah stood Mars 
John in Dicks ole close an’ his shoes, an’ 
his hat drawd down over his black curly 
hair. 

“T is feared it ain’t no use Dinah,’ he 
sade, ‘da done surroun’ de house, but I 
gwine try,’ an’ he tole me what to do. I 
runned out an’ down to de garden gate— 
De bugles wuz soundin’ an’ de captains 
wuz racin’ dyah horses roun’ de house an’ 
callin’ to de solgers, an’ hollowd loud as I 
could—‘Dick, oh! Dick! He comed out 
de house walkin’ easy like, an’ stop right 
*mongst de solgers an’ call, ‘What yo’ 
wan’ long uv me?’ ‘Come quick!’ I say, 
‘somebody done lef’ de garden gate open 
an’ de pigs done got in an’ is rootin’ 
everything up.’ He come grumblin’ ‘long 
like he mad. One uv de soldiers laugh 
an’ say, ‘I don’ ’spec’ dem pigs gwine 
trouble yo’ much longer.’ 

“When we got hin’ de trees Mars John 
say, ‘I’s all right now,’ an’ he run like 
lightnin’, an’ I follow an’ seed him jump 
over de fence an’ go ’cross de fields to de 
woods. Den I knowed he wuz safe. 
When I got back, a soldier wuz stand- 
in’ at de do’, an’ he arsk me, ‘Where is yo’ 
gwine?’ I answer, ‘In de house.’ Den 
he speak sharp, ‘Where is de young man ?” 
‘What young man? My Marster is in de 
house.’ ‘We don’ wan’ him, we wants de 
young rebel. We heahed he wuz home, 
an’ it ain’ no use to try an’ hide him, kase 
every do’ is guarded an’ he can’t get 
away.’ I say, ‘He ain’ heah, but if he is 
yo’ can git him.’ Den I push by him an’ 
walk in. De whole place wuz crowded 
wid officers, but Uncle Julius hadn’t 
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slackened de fiddle, an’ de dancin’ wuz 
still goin’ on. Da walk ’roun’, an’ when 
da look in de dinin’ room da ’sclaim,— 
‘What is dis! We is jes’ in luck! He 
can’t git out de house, so les us ten’ to 
dis matter fus’.’ Da all set down, an’ 
didn’t no body notice um til da got up an’ 
say, ‘Dat feas’ wuz fit fur a king.’ Den 
da follow Ole Miss all over de house, an’ 
search every place, an’ when da didn’t 
fine nuthin’ de hade one spoke, ‘Madam, 
we has only done our juty; we fine dat we 
has been misrepresented, an’ we begs par- 
don fur ’sposing’ on yo’ time, an’ ’rupting’ 
yo’ pleasure.’ 

Da all bowed low, wid dyah hats in 
dyah han’s. Ole Miss holl her hade up 
high an’ never say a word, an’ den she 
bow too, an’ da all went out an’ rode 
away.” 

Mammy was silent a moment, and then 
went on,—‘“Dat is de las’ tournament I 
has been to, an’ things done change some 
since den, but down ole home is natchral 
to me now. I ain’ been dyah fur a right 
smart while now, but I is goin’ soon, kaze 
if I don’ I won’ know none uv de chillun ; 
jes’ like Mars John’s son dat come las’ 
yeah to see all we. 

“It were early in de mornin’, an’ when 
I went to de do’ he look at me like he 
gwine laugh, an’ den he ax, ‘Is de lady 
uv de house in?’ ‘She are,’ I answer. 
‘Den I wants to see her,’ an’ he walk right 
in bedoubt bein’ ’vited, an’ sot down like 
he wuz home. I didn’t know what to do, 
but cluded I better tell Miss Car’line 
what he sade an’ how he ac’. 

“Dats de way wid all dem book 
agents!’ she answer. I tole her I didn’t 
see no book under his arm, but he mout 
have sneaked it ‘hin’ him. ‘Den if he 
ain’ a book agent,’ Miss Car’line ’clare, 
‘he mus’ be sellin’ polish, or suthin’ 
else!’ ” 

“*T gwine back,’ I say, ‘an’ fine out.’ 
Den I tole him de lady wuz quite dis- 
posed, an’ can’t be presentable, but I is 
jes’ de same as she is, an’ if he is a book 
agent I mout as well tell him at once— 
he ’gin to shake his hade—den I ax, ‘Is 
yo’ a polish man? 
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“‘T hope so,” he say, ‘but dat ain’ fur 
me to say.’ ‘Den yo’ mus’ be a life inter- 
ference man like de one dat wuz heah de 
yuther day, an’ spent de enjurin’ mornin’ 
tryin’ to make Miss Car’line ’blieve dat 
she, an’ de chillun, an’ me, ’cludin’ de 
whole fambly, an’ not even ‘scusin’ de 
father (whose presence at de time wuz 
absent) mout all drop off sudden some 
day, bedout even a peice uv paper wid de 
statement to show dat we did it unbe- 
knowns to ourselves. Now if yo’ is him, 
it ain’t no use fur yo’ to take yo’ pencil 
out uv yo’ pocket, kaze we is all joyin’ 
good health, an’ no complaint ’mong us 
An’ we ain’t gwine pay fur nuthin’ like 
sickness an’ death befo’ we gits it. Den 
he laugh an’ say— 

“*Yo’ mus’ be mammy!’ 

“Deed I is,’ I sade, ‘every body knows 
me frum de governor to de police men; 
none uv um ever fuses to shake hands 
wid me, an’ when da does I jes leaves um 
to de mercy uv de Lord an’ passes over 
on de yuther side.’ Den he jump up an’ 
hole out his han’ an’ say— 

“ “Howdy, Mammy! don’ yo’ know me? 
I is John?’ 

“When he talked dat a way, I knowd 
him mediate, an’ I run to him an’ hug him 
’roun his knees an’ de tears would come 
while I ax: ‘Is yo’ Mars John’s son? an’ 
done come frum down ole home?’ 

“Miss Car’line hyrd de ’fusion an’ she 
come runnin’ in. Den I went out, kaze | 
couldn’t pose myself to see um meet, but 
I tole Miss Car’line afterwards dat I 
knowd him frum de fus’ when he ’gin to 
speak, an’ frum his zack likeness to his 
father which wuz jes’ de same as two 
peas is.” 

The lady knew that mammy had fin- 
ished telling stories for that day when 
she saw her pick up the knitting which 
had been lying neglected on her lap since 
she began. She knew it too, by the low 
hum of a wierd old song which did not 
cease when she arose to go; and she went 
out noiselessly because she saw by 
mammy’s face that she had gone on one 
of her imaginary journeys down ole 
home. 
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A LETTER FROM CHIHUAHUA 


By MARY B. RAMSEY 


IAZ has earned the right to 

spend the last years of his life 

as the chosen president of a 

nation whose policies he has 
wisely controlled for more than thirty 
years. But it now seems that the last 
years of his rule may be as stormy as the 
first. 

We, his neighbors, are taking a new 
interest in the state of Chihuahua, until 
now best known as a paradise for hunt- 
ers, a foreign state easily accessible to 
tourists, and a place for the investment 
of surplus American capital. 

The day the insurrectos and federals 
met near Juarez, many Americans were 
watching developments from the hills 
north of the Rio Grande. They looked 
from El Paso and the twentieth century 
over to what might have been mistaken 
for a city of the Holy Land and the Year 
of Our Lord. 

The two cities have the same perfect 
climate, the same strong winds bringing 
constant supplies of unbreathed air from 
the mountains, the sunshine that rarely 
fails for a day and the bluest of skies. 
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Both have brilliant sunsets, ever-chang- 
ing mountain colors and starry nights 
Here the likeness ends. 

The dividing line is sometimes a river, 
too swift to be safely crossed in a boat, 
sometimes a shallow stream over which 
the traveller may ride on the back of a 
Mexican for a centavo, and sometimes 
an expanse of sand, narrowed daily by 
the mud huts of the peons which crowd 
nearer and nearer to the channel, until 
the river rises in its wrath and melts them 
in a night. 

The sights of El Paso are the business 
places, homes, gardens and drives of rich 
and well to do Americans, and the smells 
are those of a clean American city. The 
sights of Juarez are of places and cus- 
toms centuries old, and the smells are not 
to be described. 

El Paso owes much of her prosperity 
to a newspaper which has striven suc- 
cessfully for all that is good. It is a 
gathering place for mining, cattle and 
railroad men, and a city which they are 
proud to call home. The ruling interest 


of Juarez is the lust of getting something 
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for nothing, and real prosperity is yet to 
come, 

The race tracks, gambling tables, cock 
fights and lotteries of this Mexican bor- 
der city draw their daily crowds from 
their own country and ours. The shops 
are filled with tourists who buy a few 
curios in happy ignorance of where and 
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heavily barred window, and doorways 
showing glimpses of the gayest of gar- 
dens, each with its cages of singing birds, 
giving unexpected flashes of pleasing 
color and sound. The walls, which are 
those of the low flat-roofed adobe houses, 
are too a perfect background for the 
women, often carrying their babies 
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why they were made, and who buy much 
drawnwork and many cigars in the hope 
of carrying them duty-free into the 
United States. 

A walk through the streets of Juarez 
leaves an impression of long lines of 
grayish walls with here and there a 


partly supported by the blue rebosa which 
covers the mother’s head and shoulders, 
and for the gaily blanketed drivers of 
panniered burros. 

The market place is an enclosed square 
in which are booths displaying on shelves, 
counters, hooks, lines and the ground, 
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every conceivable kind of merchandise 
Wearing apparel, baskets, pottery for us« 
and ornament, and furnishings of many 
sorts, crowd the little piles of fruit anc 
vegetables, and bottles of pulque and 
tequila, the native beer and whiskey. 

At the end of the main street, above 
the formal little plaza, rises the Church o1 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. It shows whit: 
against the deep blue sky, and has its 
own tales to tell of stirring times in 
Mexico, Much of its beauty has been 
improved away, and floors and pews add 
to the comfort of the worshippers and 
take from their picturesqueness. To en 
ter it in the days when the black-robed 
figures knelt on the bare ground through 
long services, was to worship with them, 
so much does the feeling that we belong 
for a moment to time long past add to ou: 
reverence. 

Once.a year fires burn all night on the 
mountain-tops west of the city to light 
the way of the spirit of this same Lady of 
Guadalupe, patron saint of Mexico, as 
she goes on her journey of blessing. 

On Sunday afternoons, a few steps 
from where the church bells clang their 
hourly reminders, the band may be heard 
striking up a certain refrain which means, 
“Bravo” to the toreador who is at his 
weekly task in the bull ring. 

The audience of sight-seers, over from 
the United States for the day, should 
blush at the thought that they are the 
main support of this degrading sport. 

At the old “‘wishing church,” south of 
the city, where the bells are hung on a 
frame in the yard for the lack of a tower, 
the visitor may, for a small sum, know 
that his wish will be granted if his faith 
is strong enough. 

Past this church runs the railroad, up 
and down and near which most of the 
fighting is being done. 

Miguel Ahumada was for many years 
governor of Chihuahua, and it was 
always a fiesta time when he visited 
Juarez. Now, in time of need, he is 
governor of that state again, and he, if 
anyone, can drive rebellion from the 
hearts of the insurrectos. Sixteen years 
ago he drove the silver spike that in- 
augurated the building of the Ferrocarril 
Rio Grande Sierra Madre y Pacifico, 

































now called the Nor-Oeste de Mexico. It 
was built in haste, under an agreement to 
finish it before a certain date. The army 
of men engaged in construction know 
something of the perils of such a flight as 
the insurrectos made from Bouche to Ojo 
dela Punta. They too went thirsty many 
a day, and thirst is more than hunger. 
There is no natural deposit of water 
along this part of the line for seventy-five 
miles. One night the wind blew away 
eighteen miles of the sand embankment, 
and so damaged the railway as to render 
it impassable. Men and animals must 
wait until the track could be repaired and 
water brought from a point forty miles 
away. 

Sand storms and burning heat add to 
the discomforts of a march through the 
sand-hills of Chihuahua. Mesquite 
bushes change the level desert to a suc- 
cession of tiny hills, as the thorny 
branches catch and hold the drifting sand, 
but the bushes cast no shade. 

Farther down the road is a wind swept 
stretch with not even a bush to mark the 
distance or rest the eyes, full of alkali 
dust and weary of watching the retreat of 
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the lake which the heartless mirage keeps 
before the traveller. 

One hundred and fifty miles from 
Juarez is Casas Grandes, another fight- 
ing point. The new town, on the railroad, 
is the gateway to the Mormon colonies of 
Chihuahua. A_ pretty adobe station 
serves also as hotel. 

The old town of Casas Grandes is a 
few miles west of the railroad, and be- 
tween it and the new town are the pardy 
excavated ruins of an Indian village, and 
the Casas Grandes River. 

This is the beginning of the more fer- 
tile country. There are occasional rivers 
and game is plentiful, 

Some of the cattle ranches in this state 
owned by Mexicans of great wealth and 
some by foreigners, contain hundreds of 
thousands of acres apiece. The large 
tracts of thinly populated country, the 
endless mountain ranges and the enorm- 
cus wealth of the leaders of the rebellion, 
combine to hinder its suppression, while it 
is assuming unexpected proportions. 
That it is serious, everyone must admit. 
That Diaz may live to see his country a 
peace every American should hope. 
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By HENRY DECLASSANT 


HE artistic revival of Belgium, 
starting thirty years ago with the 
youthful manifestos of an ex- 
clusive magazine, is chiefly due to 

the enthusiasm of Camille Lemonnier. 
The future historian of its art and litera- 
ture must be aware of his benefcial in- 
fluence, entirely free from personai glory, 
and praise his name for the great intel- 
lectual movement that made possible the 
eclosion of individualities like Eekhoud, 
Rodenback, Verhaeren, and Maeterlinck, 
the four corners of a literary square, with 
Camille Lemonnier for its nueleous. 
Strange to say, the latter is hardly known 
in this country and our national libraries 
are lacking of his works. But we must 
bear in mind that he is recognized abroad 
as the creator of realism in literature. 
Consequently, he is of a suspicious in- 
fluence, as much so as the writer of the 
“Rougon Macquart” has been until the 
Dreyfus affair gave him fame. Camille 
Lemonnier is justly named “the glory of 
French letters in Belgium.” One will 
find in his masterpieces an opulent rich- 
ness of expression entirely new in form 
and character, and peculiar moods of 
nature described with so strong a sug- 
gestive vitality that they are bound to 
call for a further endeavor and spread a 
lyrical spirit all over the land. 
Maeterlinck alone appears to possess a 
style strictly of his own. The fact re- 
mains that it is from the literary impulse 
and spirit of the ambient surroundings 
that his genius gained full force and 
spiritual magnitude. Its superiority is 
not of a kind which astonishes, excites or 
exalts to an exaggerated lyrism; it com- 
pels us to listen silently in quest of moral 
knowledge, with eyes open before the un- 
limited opening of our own vagaries. He 
is always in sympathetic touch with those 
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who can feel and hope; and no matter 
what our destiny may be, consolation is at 
hand if our soul awakes, if we have 
patience to wait for the coming revela- 
tion. Silence and love for beauty are 
the indispensable revelators. “In thy own 
mean perplexities, do thou, thyself, but 
hold thy tongue for one day ; on the mor- 
row how much clearer are thy purposes 
and duties.” Even our greater actions 
will not give us the supreme satisfaction 
we are seeking. Our happiness is con- 
tingent upon spiritual phenomena beyond 
material proof. “Facts are nothing but 
the laggards, the spies and campfollowers 
of the great forces we cannot see.” He 
beholds the mysterious truth as real and 
as clear as the water of the sea. Gerard 
Hardy, who calls him “the Edison of the 
immaterial world” should have in mind 
that the self-contemplation and spiritual 
analysis exposed in his essays do not 
show the efforts of an investigator,— 
they are only the conditional outcome of 
universal feelings eternally existing in 
human nature and condensed in the sen- 
sitive genius of a single soul. It is the 
human side of his delectable dreams, the 
tempting problems of our destiny, which 
attract our wearying thoughts; and the 
more our individuality recognizes itself, 
the more the lesson of wisdom is serenely 
felt. ‘Indeed,’ said Maeterlinck in the 
“Tragical in Daily Life,” “it is not in the 
actions but in the words that are found 
the beauty and greatness of tragedies 
that are beautiful and great.” It is also 
in the words that we must find the beauty 
and greatness of his genius. Already his 
first plays were lacking in action, and he 
wondered “whether it be true that a 
static theatre is possible.” His inclina- 
tion toward symbolism could be suspected 
here, even if the strange pages of “Les 
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Serres Chaudes” had not been written. 
.There is a meaning in all things-pertain- 
ing to life, revealed in particular expres- 
sions—sometimes with the help of 


neologism, sometimes with the ‘“word- 
After 


forces” of the romanticist school. 
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so far as to sacrifice his human feelings 
for the mirage of a selfish and artificial 
enjoyment, “As much as_ ordinary 
mathematics are the exceptidnal proof of 
the ideality of space, so much there must 
be a superior mathematic, a sort of 
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all, he may be the representative char- 
acter of symbolic philosophy ; and taking 
into consideration his Germanic affinities 
and choice, his whole being subdued to 
his early surroundings propitious to 
aloofness and spiritual speculation, we 
could assert without offence that he is a 
Novalis reincarnated, who has not gone 


‘mathetis’ transcendent, foreseen by the 
neoplatonicians who reveal now, not the 
eternal relations, but the inner qualities 
of beings.” This assertion of Novalis 
is the apostleship of the contemporary 
symbolism and the possible explanation of 
Maeterlinck’s genius. When the French 
literary symbolism arose as a reaction 
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against the romanticism of Hugo and the 
naturalism of Zola, we heard of a poetic 
art advocating the duty of language to 
express human feelings with their plastic 
or musical values. Already Baudelaire 
and Leconte de Lisle had begun the reac- 
tion, and Maeterlinck, with ‘Les Serres 
Chaudes,” inclined toward that proceed- 
ing. Those pages gave us an impression 
of Novalis’ theory—that a landscape 
must be felt as an animated body, each 
landscape being an ideal form which 
adapts itself to a particular disposition 





celebrity to an artist, he is at least surely 
launched upon the sea of public admira- 
tion for awhile, and it is left for time 
alone to determine his chance of passing 
to posterity. 

As for the writer of “Wisdom and 
Destiny,” I feel safe to advance that the 
advertising efforts of editors and 
theatrical managers did not increase the 
value of his genius, neither did it change 
the orientation of his thought toward less 
independency. 

Beside the age, few white hairs, more 
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of the mind. But the German philosopher 
failed for he would see the world differ- 
ently from all of us, seeking the help of 
the senses always, advocating sensualism, 
—‘“a painter in reality paints with his 
eyes.” But Maeterlinck is a neoplaton- 
ician regenerated, issued from a vigorous 
and healthy race, and sanely equipped to 
express the realities of the soul with per- 
fect clearness. 

Maeterlinck, the man, is hardly known 
on this side of the Atlantic although his 
plays and books have been successfully 
heralded all over the world of literature. 
But when Paris awards the seal of 


body, more physical health, and an 
original look expressing at the same time 
his inner field of serene vision and the 
outlook into the mysteries of untold truth, 
his appearance reveals the burgher of 
Ghent, prosperous and in radiant health, 
with no peculiarities of his own in the 
material make-up of the man. 

He is the real specimen of intellectual 
Flemish type: thick-set, broad shouldered, 
carried with the indolent ease of a man of 
Flanders in spite of a mark of strong 
activity when it is required. He dresses 
well, without extravagance; talks little, 
much as Tennyson or Carlyle. At the 
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time of his first battle in literature, he 
had the reputation of being as silent as a 


sphinx, and very timid. It is said that 
reporters who travelled thousands of 
miles to secure from him an interview, 
came back without a word other than a 
“yes” or a “no.” He would even confess 
sometimes to his ignorance of certain 
facts, instead of committing himself with 
certainty. This ten- 
dency is still visible 
in his essays deal- 
ing with the mys- 
tery surrounding 
the problem of life. 

“You are mis- 
taken, my dear sir,” 
he wrote in answer 
to a general inquiry 
about the opinion 
of men of letters 
on anarchy. “I 
am very ignorant 
in sociology, and 
indeed I am not 
proud of that ig- 
norance. But what 
we learn depends 
upon so many in- 
stinctive chances 
that we are often 
less guilty than we 
appear to be. All 
I know, or near it, 
of the — scientific 
anarchism is that 
which has been 
written by men like 
William Morris, Elisee Reclus, Krapot 
Kine, and a certain Herbert Spencer. It 
may be useful that we study it, for it may 
have many beautiful elements of life. But 
you see, after all, I have no other right 
but to say nothing.” 

We venture that his impassiveness has 
been due to an intuitive impulse in him 
to remain independent from surround- 
ings, and to feel the maximum of human 
freedom, which is the shield of gold for 
original thinking. 

He was born in Ghent, the capital of 
oriental Flanders, on the twenty-ninth 
day of August, 1862. Up to his twenty- 
fifth year, he had the occasion to write to 
a friend that the most important event of 
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his life had been so far, his nativity. For 
the rest, he had passed his young days as 
children of the “bourgeois” generally do, 
with all the care of a good home; and a 
great future would naturally be expected 
from him. The dream of his family to 
see him wearing the ermine of the magis- 
trate did not last long, however, for he 
reached only the stage of a disgusted bar- 
rister, a position 
entirely incongenial 
and for which he 
found himself 
physically unfitted 
because of his poor 
voice and elocution, 
His standing at the 
Coll ege of the 
Jesuits on the ban 
of the Lys had 
been fair ;and there 
his association with 
young literary en- 
thusiasts, who be- 
came famous in 
Velgium later on, 
had been of real 
service in opening 
to him at once an 
opportunity to 
think freely with 
the few of -his 
choice. 

The Bar was the 
wrong place. Had 
he devoted all his 
life to the pursuit 
of law studies, it is 
not proved that he might not be more 
than equal to the task. Put his destiny 
inclined toward a higher object. Tired 
of harassing cares and also of the in- 
significance of a life in which his ideals 
had no chance to develop, he gave up 
law. He had tried unsuccessfully to 
cbtain a position in a city or government 
office, but this favor had been refused to 
him on account of his literary tendencies, 
for during that time anything pertaining 
to literature and art would be a hin- 
drance to anyone seeking an official favor. 
We were indeed in the forsaken land of 
the “rond de cuir,” dogged with the same 
spirit which had chased Victor Hugo 
from Belgium forever, twenty years be- 
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fore, on account of his vehement appeal 
for freedom of the press. 

With a small literary baggage, a local 
reputation left behind, and the vision of 
success in a foreign land, he went to 
Paris, the great centre of recognition, 
where others like him,—Wagner, Poe, 
Whistler, and many more—had been re- 
ceived without scorn. 

The literary crisis of Maeterlinck did 
not last long, for he kept on working and 
forcing more and 
more the attention 
of the _ thinking 
world. The devel- 
opment of his dra- 
matic genius is 
nothing but legi- 
timate, considering 
the peculiar nature 
of the man, and his 
instinctive reaching 
for “new _ sensa- 
tions” as shown in 
the “Princesse Mal- 


cine” and “I’In- 
truse.” But that 
later development 
might have heen 


arrested, giving us 
only the analysis 
and the critic, were 
it not for his wife, 
Georgette Leblanc, 
who at least has 
proved to be the 
greatest exponent 
of his thoughts on 
the stage, and his 
best interpreter. 
The home life 
and quiet life they leal attest to the 
serenity of their happiness. During 
the summer, they live in the old Nor- 
man abbey of Saint Wandrille, sit- 
uated upon an estate of fourteen acres, 
abandoned by a Benedictine congrega- 
tion after the passing of the law of 
segregation between the church and the 
state. There he can be at turn, the 
gentleman farmer or the sportsman, for 
all sides of life have an interest of their 
own to him, as well as the problem of our 
destiny. With the help of Georgette 
Leblanc his plays have been staged there, 
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with nature, or the old manor, fo: 
scenery; and it reminds us of the en 
chanting nights in which Wagner and th« 
Bavarian king and princesses were living 
the dreams of the Wahalla and th 
Walkure. 

Maeterlinck loves silence. A com 
plexity of causes may explain this. For 
instance, his educational training in a 
religious college, his Flemish ancestry, 
and an inherent desire for deep thinking. 
He is not a me 
thodic writer lik 
Zola, but has hours 
of inspiration pro 
pitious for the de- 
velopment of bh: 
genius. 

The genesis of 
his. genius is better 
understood if we 
have an idea of 
The Flanders, that 
part of Belgium 
along the North 
Sea where he was 
born and where he 
lived until his in- 
trusion into the 
literary field. I use 
the word “iniru- 
sion” with purpose 
for while it tas 
been rendered pop- 
ular and “a la 
moe” on accout 
of one of the first 
plays of the writer 
it explains exceed 
ingly well the mar- 
ner in which he 
came un“er the literary light, dimly shin- 
ing at the time around his brothers in 
arms. With “Les Serres Chaudes” or 
“Hot Houses,” his earlier effort, he dis- 
played very independently his pecular 
nature eager for strange and new sensa- 
tions, He appeared to be only a sensitive 
painter of suggestive images, with forms 
so immaterial sometimes that they seeme | 
meaningless and odd. Still, they con- 
stitute the genesis of his particular genius 
and crystallize his propensities toward 
the unknown. They show a first impulse 
of creative activity, a desire to rove in a 
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sensible sphere undisturbed by others 
and reachable only to few. 

The Flanders has been very flourish- 
ing in the past, holding for a time the 
mercantile supremacy of Europe as well 
as being a center of artistic achievement 
and freedom. One of its cities, Bruges— 
called often the Metropolis of Death— 
was known as “the Venice of the North.” 
lt is there that the Brothers Van Eyck 
introduced oil colors into artcraft; there, 
also, that Hans Memlinck painted his 
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aspirations of the race. Shakespeare is 
the English genius of Elizabeth’s time; 
Voltaire is the French soul of the en- 
cyclopedic period ; Emerson is the Yankee 
soul of New England free-thinking; 
Maeterlinck is the Belgian soul of a 
glorious land smothered during long 
years of intellectual oppression. 

You may realize what your impression 
would be in living in a quiet and doleful 
city which has seen a splendor of activity 
in the past, while now the grass grows 
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beautiful Madonnas. Ghent, another of 
its great cities, had fought glorious 
battles against the English autocracy, and 
gave birth to the great commoners Van 
Artevelds, known in history with Van 
der Noot as apostles of popular liberty 
and justice. Since that time, The Flan- 
ders, with all the rest of Belgium, has had 
an interesting history full of tragic 
events, losing their independence and re- 
gaining it many times; passing through 
I‘rench, Spanish and Holland domination, 
until 1830 when the homogeneity of the 
country was at last secured. 

The mental energies of a nation are 
hound to bring forth, at a certain hour 
following the opportunity for its eclosion, 
a representative type called genius, which 
generally embodies the qualities and 


between the pavements of the silent 
streets; the mansions are there, with 
their great porticoes and large halls; still 
the uniform canals flow their clear waters 
to the sea, and the loaded barges are 
pulled by sickly horses ; also the majestic 
frescoes upon the walls of the vast 
churches, and the artistic decorations of 
the streets herald of the age gone by of a 
peoples’ taste. The alarm bells ring as 
ever in the belfry, but their sounds are 
like the invocation to the departed, for 
the glorious time is dead and the towns- 
men speak low and never rush. Life is 
calm and reposed; it is the serenity of 
vain efforts, a compromise between resig- 
nation, suffering and wisdom. Noises 
would hurt. The voice you may hear is 
the everlasting psalm of an old religious 
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practicant of the faith, or the love song 
of a young lacemaker killing time with 
the hook and thread at the window sill. 
Is not such an atmosphere propitious to 
the elevation of the soul? the tendency to 
mysticism which calls for artificial sur- 
roundings in order to make place for 
higher thoughts and inner knowledge, is 
here at home. If a poet sings, he will 
be the chanter of silence and regrets like 
Georges Rodenback; if a wise man in- 
terrogates his inner consciousness, he will 
be the writer of wisdom and destiny, for 
the soul aghast and unquiet will turn to- 
ward the vistas of emotional redemption 
and crave for the mysterious secrets of 
nature which rule the fate of his fellow- 
men. Maeterlinck has analyzed at length 
and with persevering hope the evolution 
of justice and its mysteries, as if pen- 
etrated with the desire to console those 
who lament and suffer, And had not his 
enchanting thoughts been universally 
heard,they would have had at least a com- 
forting influence for those who have 
struggled with him upon the ruins of a 
glorious past. But the result of his moral 
inquiry was bound to reach a universal 
destination, for they are akin to our 
eagerness to know and to be consoled. It 
is the buried temple with all hopes resur- 
rected, the implicit faith in mysterious 
justice. “Let each one try by all means, 
to become the strongest, most skilful, the 
best adapted to the necessities of the life 
that he cannot transform; but so far the 
qualities shall enable him to conquer... 
these qualities are precisely the ones that 
are the most human, the most honorable, 
and the most just.” 

We are apt to find in Belgian literary 
genius, all atavism, heredity and ambient 
sphere considered, the characteristic ele- 
ments of the clear imaginative power of 
the North; also the analytic aptitude and 
the serenity of self control of the soul 
which enable man to command his own 
thoughts. In that case, poetry may lose 
of its expressive values, its intensity and 
lack of lyrism; the plastic or musical 
form may be drowned in the suggestive 
meaning, having in its richness enough 
spiritual qualities for complete expres- 
sion. The solitary dreamer of the castle 
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enthusiastic lover of nature, drifted to 

ward contemplation and mysticism an: 

showed at once the Marcus Avreliu 

qualities of wisdom. Emile Verhaeren i 

a mystic poet as much as Georges Roden 

back, but his extraordinary power fo 

color and formeclipse an ardent spiritual- 
ity, well tasted in his early poems. Th 

very fact that Maeterlinck translate:| 
philosophical fragments of the Monk o! 
Groenedael Ruysbrook attests his instinc- 
tive inclination for developing the fiel:! 
offered to him, as soon as he was able to 
gain the independence of his thoughts. 
Still, the orientation of genius cannot be 
foretold; and it is to be wondered, for 
instance, if Henry Amiel, the sad incog 

nito celebrity of Switzerland, would have 
been always the strict analyser of his own 
sensations if his first pages had been 
known before, and generally appreciated. 
The poet who enclosed himself in the 
ivory tower was another Timon of 
Shakespeare, who had failed to believe 
in the recognition of his good feelings. 
As for Maeterlinck, his world-wide 
celebrity might have been postponed if 
the Parisian public had not waked up 
one morning with great enthusiasm, to 
raise him on the literary palfrey on ac- 
count of his little plays. An editorial 
writer, Octave Mirbeau, went so far as 
to call him the “Belgian Shakespeare.” 
At that time his literary works consisted 
of attempts, and it has been repeated that 
the three little dramas were intentionally 
written for a theatre of marionets. We 
remember the apparition of the booklet 
containing them, in the show window of 
his editor, Lacomblez in Brussels, among 
a dozen of other attempts of the young 
school of literature, fading from ex- 
posure to the sunlight. Is Mirbeau 
responsible for the evolution of Maeter- 
linck’s genius? Why is it that Camille 
Lemonnier is still waiting for the same 
opportunity of recognition after forty 
years of hard toil in which he has shown 
the real qualities of a great writer? 
Surely, the success of Maeterlinck’s plays 
upon the European stage and _ their 
natural adaption to the music of Debussy 
proves vehemently that he is the creator 
of a new drama, whatever may be said 
of his competency to take advantage of 
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a certain Shakespearian manner of form 


appealing to the imagination of the 
listener. If you read “La Princesse 
Maleine”’ you may feel the suggestion of 
certain passages of ‘Hamlet’ and ‘*Mac- 
beth”; but it would be unfair to accuse 
the writer of any attempt at. plagiarism 
in disguise, for the similarity results 
from an identical disposition and feeling, 
in a same atmosphere, 

In the United States, Maeterlinck is 
best known as a_ playwright. That 
popularity is due to the lasting impression 
of his essays dealing with the familiar 
struggles of man and his destiny. Tak- 
ing Monna Vanna and later plays as the 
definitive orientation of the writer, we 
are here in presence of formulae answer- 
ing to the completeness of the Scandi- 
navian drama, which is the representation 
of exceptional beings in struggles for ‘n- 
tellectual enfranchisement, or victims of 
hereditary influence and surroundings. 
The plays of Maeterlinck have every- 
thing in common with human effort to- 
ward serenity. They show that heroism 
is the real asset of human happiness, 
meaning that heroism which is necessary 
to possess in order to reach wisdom and 
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spiritual satisfaction. Mary Magdalene 
to him is the woman of any country or 
any time. She becomes beautiful before 
the transfiguration of duty and good- 
ness,—happy in sorrow because she is 
free from a past forced upon her. She 
sees a new life as an object to enjoy even 
if it is on account of its sadness and 
sacrifice. Let us watch the ascension of 
Maeterlinck’s drama from the point at 
which the soul in virginal simplicity as- 
sumes the mysterious and typical at- 
titude and believes itself the plaything of 
fatality and incommensurable forces in- 
stinctively felt, and thus gravitates slowly 
toward new surroundings where silence 
has more significance, where the mental 
action is already liberated. It is plainly 
seen that it is merely the evolution of his 
dramatic effort. The production of 
“Macbeth” in Saint Wandrille is by 
itself historical data in theatrical achieve- 
ment. The “Blue Bird” shows that his 
dramatic genius has expanded in a higher 
direction; but it is as a seer and a 
perspicuous exponent of thought and re- 
flection upon life, that he will be remem- 
bered in the future with Emerson and 
Carlyle. 
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(): far greater amenity than the 
introduction of foreign insects 
to our rock-bound shores is the 
transplanting of the wild-flowers 
of other climes to add to the beauty of 
our roadsides and other waste lands. 

That this can be readily and success- 
fully accomplished is witnessed in our 
very midst by two examples that have 
developed a sturdy stock in the vicinity 
of Boston. 

The most widely known of these, of 
course, is the Forget-me-not which 
blooms in the marshes of Hingham. A 
French artist is credited, traditionally, 
with having introduced this hardy little 
perennial to its Yankee home, If the 
story is true he deserves to have a tablet 
erected to his memory on the shores of 
the swamps which he has thus beautified. 
Whoever introduced the flower, which 
is the common or true Forget-me-not, the 
water Myosote, Myosotis Palustris, it has 
taken hold with a vigour that furnishes 
another witness to the truth of the old 
saying that transplanting often adds 
virility to an old and languishing stock. 
A little care would greatly extend its 
habitat. There is no reason why the low- 
lands along the Neponset reservation, the 
Charles, Concord, Merrimac and other 
rivers should not glow with the summer 
azure of the friendly little flower. It not 
only loves otherwise flowerless swamps, 
but it has the further advantage of being 
an all-summer bloomer. 

Known, probably, to only a few in- 
dividuals is the fact that another popular 
and beautiful English wild flower has 
flourished without the slightest cultiva- 
tion since the year 1790 on Penn’s Hill in 
Quincy, That is the English Cowslip, 
the Primula veris. This particular stock 
was introduced by an Englishman named 
Veazie, so it is said, an early settler on 
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Penn’s Hill. Possibly he loved its 
fragrance and beauty, or, quite as likely 
had a well-developed taste for Cowslip 
wine. The flower is one of the most 
celebrated in English verse. Its delicate 
canary yellow (wholly lost under cultiva- 
tion), the pale green of its leaves, the 
early appearance of its blossoms in 
Spring and its exquisite fragrance recom- 
mend it fully as highly to our regard as 
its economic value, although it is not 
wanting in that respect. The plant is a 
great honey-maker for the bees. It fur- 
nishes a very succulent and wholesome 
salad, besides its afore-mentioned use for 
the brewing of a fine medicinal wine. The 
fact that since the close of the eighteenth 
century it has flourished unattended and 
uncared for on an exposed hillside on the 
South Shore, is abundant proof that 
every pasture-verge in the southern parts 
of New England could be _ rendered 
doubly beautiful by its wide dissemina- 
tion as a wild-flower. 

Scientifically, also, it is one of the most 
interesting of plants. Darwin devoted 
much time to the study of it. 

The Penn’s Hill stock is insufficient for 
the spread of the flower, but the pastures 
of England are full of it, and any tourist, 
with a little pains, could readily make 
another start with it. 

Another useful, pretty and _ easily 
transplanted _English wild flower which 
has proven its adaptibility to New Eng- 
land climatic conditions is the Bitter- 


cress, Cardamine Pradensis. This is 
sometimes known in England as the 


Cuckoo-flower, but more commonly as 
Lady-smock. It is by this name that 
Shakespeare speaks of it, “Lady-smocks 
all silver-white,” and they are abundant 
on the banks of the Avon. Isaac Walton 
also calls them by that, which must have 
been the old English name,—‘there in 
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that meadow chequered with water-lillies 
and lady-smocks.” While too bitter for 
the taste of most people as a salad, it is 
an excellent condiment with fish, and of 
well-proven medicinal value. Old Eng- 
lish tradition went so far as to credit it 
with the power to cure epilepsy. How- 
ever that may be, as a wild-flower it is a 
great adornment to low-lying grounds. 
The blossoms are abundant and exceed- 
ingly pretty, being cruciform and either 
of a very clear white or delicately shaded 
with a pink blush or with purple. It has 
often been accidentally planted in North 
America and always flourishes when 
given the least opportunity to do so. 

Isolated examples exist also to prove 
that on many a waste hill-side in New 
England the hardier varieties of heather 
would flourish to their great adornment. 
Indeed it seems remarkable, considering 
the widespread love of these hardy little 
shrubs, that their introduction has never 
been seriously undertaken. That the 
climate is not too severe for them is 
proven by the fact that individual speci- 
mens have been found, self-sown from 
stray seeds as far north as Newfound- 
land, of the common heather or Ling 
(Calluna Vulgaris). Its purple stems, 
bright green leaves and sprays of bright 
pink flowers would be a great adornment 
of many an otherwise barren waste. Nor 
has it alone its beauty to recommend it. 
Its roots have a tendency to form peat 
with great rapidity and hold much water 
to the ‘great benefit of the soil and of 
neighbouring waterways. It also affords 
splendid pasturage for bees. Its stalks 
make good brooms and baskets. But 
most useful of all, perhaps, it produces 
a fruity seed that is the chief course of 
food to many birds, notably of the Grouse 
which is in Scotland almost entirely fed 
by the heather berries. There can be no 
question but that many of the larger 
game birds would rapidly increase among 
us were such an abundant and nourishing 
food-supply within reach. It has the 
further advantage of a fondness for loca- 
tions where nothing else will grow. The 
peculiarly fine flavour of the mutton of 
the Welsh and Highland sheep is asserted 
by many to be due to the cropping of the 
tender shoots of heather. 


Here is a tourists opportunity. The 
hot-house and garden culture of such 
plants is often undertaken; but this is a 
different and more selfish matter—and 
usually changes the character of the 
plant as well as making it too tender for 
wild growth. It is their development as 
wild-flowers that would be a special boon 
to our hills and fields and which requires 
a more disinterested activity, one which 
tourists and especially the owners of 
country estates can readily perform to 
the great benefit of their own property 
as well as to the public good. 

There is another side of the subject 
which ought not to be passed over. 
Transplanting not only benefits the en- 
riched flora of the fields, it also often 
Saves many a waning and weakening 
stock. This is a well-known horticul- 
tural truth, and we have many beautiful 
native wild flowers that might very easily 
be made far more abundant than they 
are. Such is the fringed Gentian, the 
most beautiful of native New England 
blossoms. This beautiful plant is be- 
coming more and more scarce each year, 
but it is easily introduced in proper loca- 
tions and there is scarcely a country 
estate in New England but that has some 
spot where it miay be made to flourish. 
As it especially loves moist spots in high- 
lying open meadows, the hay-maker’s 
scythe is its greatest enemy. The yellow 
Gentian of Switzerland is an extremely 
brilliant flower which could be made to 
grow on elevated ground, for it is a very 
hardy as well as very beautiful plant. It 
may not be generally known that the wild 
rose is capable of greatly extending its 
blossoming period by cutting back. Of the 
Golden-rod there are many varieties, and 
some are far more beautiful than others, 
and there is no reason why any owners 
of country home should not, with a little 
care yield the more beautiful specimens. 

Many people have become discouraged 
in this work from attempting to trans- 
plant wild-flowers to gardens. This is 
rarely successful. It is too difficult to 
imitate the natural conditions. But there 
is sure to be a plant adapted to every 
location. and once introduced in such a 
place, it needs no care to cause it to 
flourish. 











THE DISCHARGED PRISONER 


By JOSEPH M.,. SULLIVAN, -L.L. B. 


HE man coming out. What to do 
with him is one of the most per- 
plexing problems of society. The 
jail cradle has rocked him, and 

the boycott of humanity retards his 
reformation. He leaves his prison home 
with a manly determination to retrieve 
his unfortunate past, and to be no longer 
a menace to society. The waves of 
memory have engulfed his past, and dur- 
ing the period of incarceration the busy 
world has forgotten his existence. Over- 
joyed at the prospect of release he has 
graduated from the school of misery, 
and with the opening of the prison door 
he has left behind him only the cells of 
memory. and in a few moments he finds 
himself launched upon “destiny’s sea.” 

“Heaped upon memory’s shelves lie 
innumerakle records of the past.” The 
keys to the cells of memory have been lost 
to the prisoner, and he is condemned to a 
social solitary confinement. Society, cruel 
and merciless, has demanded vengeance, 
and has been satisfied with a Shylock 
strictness and punctuality. His temporal 
welfare is now one of deep concern: 
friends are tested to fin! out whether 
they are true or false: he racks his 
troubled brain to think of friends; alas, 
what a misnomer is cortained in that 
word. The mocking world calls him a 
nondescript. little thinking that the social 
boycott and distrust serves to keep a 
prisoner in the slough of despondency 
and desnair, and effectually retards his 
reclamation. 


—ay 


BETTFR TIMFS AND GOOD 
RESOLUTIONS 


The gray and sombre walls of a prison 
do not suggest merriment or happiness. 
Once in a while a ray of sunshine 
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descends upon desolate lives, and the 
hospital for sick souls loses a patient, a 
prisoner has received a pardon. Was he 
guilty or innocent? God alone knows 
the number of manly forms that have 
been compelled to wear the convict gray, 
and the great Searcher. of all hearts will 
some day right all worldly injustice. The 
arrival of a “‘life boat” (a pardon) while 
welcome news to the recipient, only tends 
to make the lot of the remaining prison- 
ers more desolate especially if they hap- 
pen to be -without friends or money. 
However, he determined upon his release 
to keep sober, avoid bad company, and 
thieves’ joints, and if he can manage to 
exist for the first month after his dis- 
charge frem prison his future welfare is 
an established fact. 

Alas—the indeterminate sentence (not 
less than five years nor more than seven 
years) cuts off a good many days (the 
reward for good behavior) from a pris- 
oner’s sentence which he enjoyed as a 
matter of strict statute right before that 
act was passed. The indeterminate sen- 
tence act applies only to state prison sen- 
tences, but to sentences in houses of cor- 
rection and jails up to and including five 
years in duration the good behavior time 
is still in force in the state of Massachu- 
setts. In every penal institution a certain 
number of days are allowed to be de- 
ducte1 from every sentence as commuta- 
tion time for good behavior. This is 
done in the interest of prison discipline, 
and as an incentive to reward the well- 
behaved prisoner. 


PRISONERS’ COMMUTATION 
TABLE 


The following table shows the time 
subtracted for uniformly good conduct 
from the terms to which prisoners are 




























entenced under the regulations in force 
n the State prisons of New York: 
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THE SHUT-INS 


News from the outside world ‘pen- 
etrates the prison walls in snatches. 
Visitors to prisoners convey most of the 
interesting gossip outside concerning men 
and affairs; gossip which never finds its 
wayinto public print. All daily newspapers 
are barred, and a carefully selected list of 
magazines are at an inmate’s disposal 
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after they have run the gauntlet of prison 
censorship. There are times when the 
prison library loses its charm and fascin- 
ation because in the course of a long-term 
man’s experience he has read the books 
over and over again. Prison magazines 
give but little information as to what is 
going on in the outside world, and then 
it is only of such a character as to make 
one thirst for more. The same old bill- 
of-fare, the steamed grub, and the dull 
monotony of prison life as the days 
lengthen into weeks and weeks into years 
would drive a prisoner crazy were it not 
for the fact that some day all would end 
at the expiration of the sentence. When 
a man is first committed everything is 
strange and new to him, the first day in 
the prison shops, the encouragement 
given by every old jailbird to a new- 
comer, all these things bewilder the first 
offender until time releases him from 
his trance, and he becomes accustomed to 
the usual dull monotony of prison routine. 
THE NONDESCRIPT 

Who is he? What is he? Nobody 
knows, nobody cares. It is clear that 
anyone who has been reasonably pun- 
ished, and who is willing and anxious to 
do better, ought to be given the op- 
portunity. It is the duty of society to 
extend a helping hand to the prisoner 
especially if the offender is repentant and 
willing to make the most of himself. The 
world is filled with thousands of honest, 
law-abiding unemployed men, and the 
discharged prisoner competing with them 
is seriously handicapped especially if he 
locates upon his discharge at the place of 
his crime. The prisoner if he can obtain 
transportation, will do better at a dis- 
tance from the scenes and memories of 
his past. There he will have no one to 
taunt him, and he can honestly try to 
make amends for the past, and become a 
useful, law-abiding citizen. Employment 
is hard to obtain because very few firms 
care to hire a man who has once fallen. 
The prisoner has to encounter the natural 
prejudice against people who have served 
time. and if a man is fortunate enough to 
obtain employment he will have to en- 
counter the malice and ill-will of former 
prison companions in addition to police 
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persecution. There is always the con- 
stant dread that some one will tell his 
employer about his past life, and then im- 
mediate discharge follows, and another 
relapse into crime. 


THE STATE AND THE 
CHARGED PRISONER 


Every man is released from prison 
upon certain conditions which are set 
forth in detail upon his discharge paper. 
He must rigidly observe and obey each 
and every condition because a violation 
of any terms means a revocation of 
parole, and an immediate return to prison 
of the offending convict. The state has 
an exceedingly difficult task on its hands 
to stem the ever increasing waves of 
crime and to rehabilitate ticket of leave 
men back to decency and self respect. The 
following report of the Massachusetts 
agent for discharged convicts (a whole- 
souled sympathetic man, and invaluable 
in his own field) speaks for itself and 
tells the convict’s own story of the ardu- 
ous task of self-reclamation. 


REPORT OF AGENT FOR ATDING 
DISCHARGED PRISONERS 


To the Board of Prison Commissioners : 

During the year ending November 30, 
1910, 2,114 unfortunate male offenders 
who had served terms of imprisonment, 
varying from eight days to twelve years, 
in the prisons of Massachusetts. were 
aided in their efforts to regain a place in 
the busy world that would provide for 
their future support. 

One thousand and thirty-one of these 
men, who were at liberty from the 
Massachusetts Reformatory and 457 
from the Prison Camp and Hospital at 
Rutland, were assisted as follows :— 


DIS- 


Railroad fares to homes or 
places of emnlovment ...... £1 994 67 


Roard while seeking work .... 2420 34 
55 i aching abe hocarsbien 1.284 O1 
, See 194 65 
Miscellaneous purposes ...... 32 75 


$5,928 42 


One hundred and sixty-three men who 
had served sentences in the State Prison, 
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129 of whom came out this year, wer 
aided as follows :— 


DED 5... ots oe ae $352 3 
Soard and family stores ...... 1,021 2' 
SET GEC ns'bn hehe senna 353 21 
Webel a a bbe 4 bes Rees 100 2 

Miscellaneous (spectacles, med- 
INC» of ececyeir withhg xine 33 £9 
$1,860 5: 


——_— + 


In addition to the above men who wer: 
aided from the State appropriation, 46 
others, released from the jails, houses 0! 
correction, State Farm, and in two case 
United States prisoners, have bee: 
helped from the funds of the Massachu 
setts Society for Aiding Discharged Con- 
victs, at an expense to that society of 
$1,690.12. 

It will be noticed that fewer men were 
released from the State Prison this year 
than for seyeral years past. This is not 
because of any lack of leniency on the 
part of the authorities, but is simpl\ 
owing to the sentences imposed not hav- 
ing run the limit required by law to en- 
title the prisoner to his release. Next 
year this condition will be reversed. and 
a larger number of men than usual will 
become eligible to return to the outside 
world. 

Of the 129 men released from the 
State Prison this year, 5 have been re- 
turned for other offences. It may be in- 
teresting to note that 4 out of the 5 are 
known to be intemperate. 

Fortunately, but a small percentage of 
the men released from State Prison or 
the Massachusetts Reformatory are ad- 
dicted to the use of liquor to an extent 
that interferes with their ability to earn 
a living, and most of them are soon at 
work. There is. however. a very large 
number constantly coming out of the 
iails and houses of correction and from 
the State Farm who bv their habits of 
intemperance are deprived of employ- 
ment and are ever shifting from place to 
mace, They are obiects of pity, but 
when it comes to helpine them to a new 
start in life. how to go about it is a per- 
nlexing problem. They often form good 
resolutions, and deceive themselves and 































others with the belief that they are going 
to give up drunkenness; but the number 
who really conquer the habit is very 
small. 

During the year the appeals for aid 
from this class of offenders have been 
more numerous than usual. They all tell 
practically the same story. Most of them 
have neither homes nor work. Relatives 
do not want them, They are a burden to 
themselves and the community. If a per- 
manent home could be established for 
these unfortunate human derelicts, where 
they could not obtain liquor, and where 
they would be obliged to live indefinitely, 
doing such work as might be provided by 
intelligent overseers, I believe it would 
tend much to purify our cities. The 
money that is expended for their repeated 
arrests and conviction, under the present 
plan of dealing with them, would be 
saved; and this, with what labor they 
might learn to do, would contribute 
towards their support. Furthermore, the 
existence of such a resort might tend to 
keep away some of the undesirable 
population who now gather in the cities 
in constantly increasing numbers. 

The more one is brought into contact 
with these unfortunate men, the more 
clearly is it made evident that liquor as a 
beverage is too easy to obtain, and is the 
cause of much misery, poverty and crime. 

Over 12,000 men, nearly all of whom 
were imprisoned for causes brought 
about by intemperance, were released 
from the Deer Island House of Correc- 
tion and the Suffolk Jail during the year. 
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Probably one-half of them were repeat- 
ers. Added to these, over 4,000 more 
were released from the State Farm. At 
a fair estimate, there are about 3,000 of 
these men in and around Boston all the 
time. Is it surprising that all sources of 
public and private charity are overworked 
in trying to meet the problem of keeping 
them from distress? 

The same conditions prevail in all the 
larger cities, notwithstanding the constant 
crusade being carried on against poverty 
and crime. 

The total population in all the prisons 
October 1, 1910, was 213 less than a year 
ago, which does not indicate that we are 
losing. ground in our struggle against 
crime and its attendant evils. 


Very respectfully, 


George E. Cornwall, Agent. 
CONCLUSION 


Life is a screaming farce and every 
one seems to be taking part in the bur- 
lesque. The mad race for riches has 
destroyed in many of our natures that 
beautiful quality of true Christian 
charity. Christ was a prisoner in the 
days of Scripture, and so was the noble 
John the Baptist, and scoffers and 
revilers were plentiful in those days. On 
the whole we may safely say that human 
nature is softening towards the dis- 


charged prisoner, and while his road is a 
difficult cne to travel the silver lining of 
happiness in his future clouds appears to 
be on the increase. 





A MIDNIGHT VISITOR 


By E. E. HALL 


UR ship was anchored in the har- 
bor of Havana. It was about 
one in the morning and my 
watch on deck. The night was 
one of those so common in the tropics, 
calm with an occasional stir of air from 
seaward. The sky was overcast, with 
here and there a star penetrating the 
clouds. The moon at long intervals 
broke through, revealing the wharves 
lined with store houses: the clustered 
roofs and citadel walls above; the silent 
harbor with its many sailing vessels and 
steam craft at anchor, dotting the water 
with their shimmering lights. Farther 
away were the dark fortifications of 
Moro Castle, and beyond that grim 
fortress, the mysterious sea. So still was 
the night that the swash of the waves 
against the side of the ship could be 
heard. I had been patrolling the deck on 
the starboard side, in the beat from the 
forecastle to the after cabin. As I stood 
for a moment, wiping ‘the perspiration 
from my face, and longing for a whiff 
of sea breeze, there broke on the quiet 
of the tropical night, a loud splash in the 
water on the port side. In a few seconds 
there was a repeated clank as of some- 
thing ascending the ship by the bow 
chain. I listened intently. There fol- 
lowed a sound as of heavy, but stealthily 
approaching footsteps on the top-gallant- 
forecastle and the forward deck; then 
silence. In the semi-darkness, for the 
moon was again obscure, I made my way 
around the hatch, upon which one of tlie 
long row boats had been hauled ; stepped 
cautiously down the port side, and in- 
vestigated the length of the ship. No 
sound was heard. No form was dis- 
cernible. 
Looking in the direction of the fore- 
castle, I was assured that in that dark 
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quarter all was quiet. The crew had gone 
to their bunks three hours ago. They 
were asleep when I went in for my pipe 

' tobacco but ten minutes before. In 
the after cabin, a lamp burned dimly and 
sent through a small window a faint 
stream of light into the surrounding 
obscurity. There, too, silence reigned. 
The captain and mates had hours ago 
stowed themselves away under their 
mosquito-bars for a long night. Even 

sob, the canine mascot, I had seen curled 

in slumber on the cabin floor. I stood 
some seconds in perplexity, trying to find 
a solution for this mystery. There was 
no possibility that I was mistaken. The 
sounds had been distinct and in close suc- 
cession. 

Suddenly the stillness about me was 
broken by groans from the forward part 
of the ship. There was a commotion in 
the forecastle, oaths, demands for a light. 
I groped my way through the blackness, 
felt the passage down the open com- 
panion-way, and stumbled into the fore- 
castle. Striking a match, I lighted the 
lantern that was hanging on the wall. By 
the dim, flickering light emitted through 
the smoked chimney, I saw wild-eyed 
men in disorderly attire. Four of the 
number sat bolt upright in their berths, 
completely dazed by the sudden disturb- 
ance. Two had jumped to the floor and 
were staring about them, bewildered. I 
peered about the dingy compartment and 
into the farthest dim corner. I began an 
investigation of the nearest bunk, but I 
was instantly interrupted. ‘“Where’s 
Rudolph? Where’s old Rud?” excitedly 
demanded one and another, as they gazed 
appalled into a disheveled, but empty 
berth. There was every indication of a 
struggle. The mattress had been hurled 
from this bunk into the middle of the 
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floor. A few steps nearer the door, was 
a pillow, its dark covering stained and 
torn, as if by violent hands. On the floor 


were dark spots. We held the lantern 
clos’ to them and discovered that they 
wer’ drops of blood. “Where is 


Rudolph?” I echoed. They knew only of 
gro:ns, smothered shrieks, the thud as of 
hea\y forms falling in locked combat; 
and a general confusion in the darkness. 

\\e began our hunt. We thoroughly 
inspected the sailors’ quarters. We 
searched the galley, opening and in- 
vestigating each locker. We searched the 
deck, lantern in hand, from the stern 
davits to the bowsprit. As we stood be- 
fore the top-gallant-forecastle, the lan- 
tern rays hardly penetrated the thick 
blackness of that suffocatingly hot, weird 
place beneath. The leader’s courage 
wavered As he hesitated, the moon 
broke through a dense cloud and shone 
full under the  top-gallant-forecastle. 
There, thrust downward into a coil of 
cable, was a mass of dirty canvas and 
dark flannel. We took hold of it and 
shook it violently. So tightly was it 
lodged in the ropes, that it was only by 
much hauling and tugging that we suc- 
ceeded in dislodging it. We pulled it out 
upon deck, a limp, apparently lifeless 
form. It was a human being. The 
clothes were torn; the face was swollen 
and disfigured; but we recognized 
Rudolph. We bore him to the forward 
hatch, and, after applying various restor- 
atives, brought him to consciousness. 
All that he could tell, was that some 
huge form, more animal than human, had 
suddenly seized him in his berth, and, in 
spite of all resistance, dragged him from 
the forecastle. Then he had lost con- 
sciousness. 

The next morning as the men were 
washing down the decks their talk was of 
the previous night. 

“Seems like a close call or a warning,” 
said one sailor, dashing the contents of a 
bucket of water down the deck. 

“The old boy looks pale around the 
gills’ remarked his mate, as he hauled 
a bucket up the side of the ship and at 
the same time motioned to Rudolph, the 
veteran of the crew, who, broom in hand, 
was endeavoring, though feebly, to per- 
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form his morning task. “Rud! What 
did ye think had got ye?” he asked, “and 
what do you s’pose made them noises 
that the watch heard in the water and on 
the chains last night?” 

Rudolph turned slowly about, drew a 
few steps nearer, and leaning heavily on 
his broom, in an ominous whisper, re- 
plied, “The Devil.” 

The following day we weighed anchor, 
and with a stiff easterly breeze filling the 
canvas, started on our return voyage to 
Spain. A heavy squall struck at mid- 
night. ‘Watch on deck!” was the gruff 
command that awakened us. Several were 
ordered aloft to shorten sail. We sprang 
up the rigging, gained. a footing on the 
topsail yards, and in the teeth of the gale, 
and with the ship lurching and rolling 
beneath us, we began our task. The 
darkness was engulfing. An occasional 
flash of lightning showed the flapping 
canvas ; the men gripping and hauling it; 
and the dark hull of the ship below, now 
plunging, and now shivering in the 
pounding sea. The rushing of the sea, 
the roaring of the wind, the beating of the 
the canvas made communication impos- 
sible. 

An unusually heavy gust struck us. It 
seized the sail we were furling, and, with 
the grip of a howling demon, flung it far 
out to leeward. We who were reefing the 
sail, were thrown off our feet and car- 
ried with it. I had hold of the edge of 
the canvas, and when the tempest took 
the sail, I kept my grasp. The next lurch 
of the ship brought me back to firm foot- 
ing. As I felt the yards beneath my feet, 
I turned to my companion, hoping that he 
had been as fortunate. I could not find 
him. He had been furling the main part 
of the sail. When the wind seized the 
canvas and straightened it, he had noth- 
ing to cling to. He was flung into the 
wild sea below. Above the roar of the 
tempest, the flapping of the sails, and the 
banging of the booms, I heard an 
agonized shriek. “Man overboard!” I 
shouted. It was useless in the ferocity of 
the gale and the impenetrable blackness 
of the night, to tack ship. The dark 
waves, with their phosphorescent flashes 
of fury, sent us no message from the lost 
sailor. The man was Rudolph. 





HE Congress of Technology 

which met in Boston on April 10 

and 11 in celebration ot the semi- 

centennial of the signing of the 
charter of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was a pronounced success on 
the two main lines. laid down by its pro- 
jectors. 

These two chief purposes were, first, 
to show in the papers read at the public 
sessions, what applied science means to 
the life and prosperity of the public to- 
day. The second purpose was to make 
clear the fact that in the great changes, 
social and industrial, which have followed 
the development of applied science since 
the Institute of Technology was founded, 
the men trained at the Institute have 
taken a leading part in this great advance. 
This was made more evident by the cir- 
cumstance that all the papers, to the num- 
ber of over seventy, were prepare| by 
alumni or members of the faculty of the 
Institute, and were in a very real sense, 
news reports from the advance lines of 
applied science, presenting the most im- 
portant successes of the recent past, and 
some of the chief problems of the im- 
mediate future. 

President Maclaurin, of the Institute, 
formerly opened the proceedings of the 
Congress with an address on “Some 
Factors in the Institute’s Success,” given 
Monday afternoon in Huntington Hall. 
Following this came two papers of special 
‘interest: “The Spirit of Alchemy in 
Modern Industry,” by Wm. H. Walker, 
Professor of Industrial Chemistry in the 
Institute Faculty; and “Technology and 
the Public Health,” by C. E. A. Winslow, 
Tech ’98, Associate Professor of Biology 
in the College of the City of New York, 
and Curator of Public Health, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Monday evening, that of the first day, 
was devoted to a great “Alumni Smoker’”’ 
in Symphony Hall, and to dinners held by 
most of the past classes. 
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The daylight hours of the second day 
were given over to the presentation of 
papers on various aspects of apylied 
science. These papers were groupe:l in 
six divisions, and the times of reading 
were so arranged that the general public, 
a large number of whom had received 
personal invitations, were enabled to hear 
papers in several divisions on topics in 
which they were particularly interested. 
The result of these sessions amply justi- 
fied the plan. Every session was very 
largely attended, and as the papers dealt 
not with educational or technical abstrac- 
tions but were on the contrary striking 
and vital reports from the actual field of 
industrial work, the large audiences 
gained a better conception than would 
otherwise have been possible of the 
fashion in which applied science has re- 
made the life and habits of the world 
within the last half century. While it is 
a commonplace that the scientific man 
must be called in to plan each new under- 
taking, and often continues as the super- 
visor of its operation, the public in 
general probably has an inadequate idea 
of how pervading is the activity and the 
accomplishment of applied science to-day. 
In this direction the public sessions of 
the Congress were of the highest educa- 
tional value, not so much from the facts 
that were reported as by the broad and 
more adequate conception they gave of 
what applied science means to the modern 
world. 

A feature of great importance is that 
the Congress set clearly before the public 
the needs and the possibilities of what the 
speakers on Tuesday evening called the 
“New Technology.” The high standard 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and its well deserved fame as one 
of the very foremost technical schools in 
the world, hardly need reiteration. But 
the very success of. the Institute has 
brought it to a point where insufficient 
endowment and cramped _ quarters 








































































threaten seriously to interfere with its 
future usefulness unless the obstacles are 
very soon removed. The banquet in 
Symphony Hall on Tuesday evening, 
April 11th, provided a significant sign of 
keen appreciation of this need both by 
the alumni of the Institu.e and by many 
others outside of its immediate ranks. 
The enthusiasm of the thousand alumni 
and guests who filled the floor of the hall 
was reflected in the words of the speak- 
ers, who included two such notable figures 
in Institute affairs as President Lowell 
of Harvard, long a member of the Cor- 
poration of Technology; and President 
Emeritus Eliot of Harvard, who was 
professor of chemistry in the original 
Institute faculty. The temper of this 
great meeting was significant in showing 
a sharp consciousness of a new era cre- 
ate| by applied science; of the important 
part that has already teen taken by 
graduates of the Massachusetts Institute ; 
and of the pressing need, especially from 
the point of view of the interest of Mass- 
achusetts, that the Institute should be im- 
mediately equipped with the additional 
means for enabling it t> continue in the 
future as it has been in the past, a leader 
in technical education. 

The practical earnestness of the alumni 
in doing their full share toward making 
possible the “New Technology” was 
shown in three announcements mae by 
President Maclaurin from the platform 
after the banquet. One alumnus, who 
wished his name withheld, has offered to 
the Institute a tract of one thousand acres 
of land in Maine, well suited to the uses 
of a summer school in civil engineering. 
Another alumni have definitely pledged 
themselves to give a very large part of 
the price necessary for buying a new site 
for the Institute. Still another graduate, 
who is the head of a large cement -com- 
pany in Chicago, has promised as a gift 
all the cement needed for erecting the 
new buildings in reinforced concrete. 


Meanwhile, the question of the site itself, 
Dr. Maclaurin said, has been narrowed 
to a choice between three sites, all of 
which are within a short distance of the 
present buildings. 


It is expected that 
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this question of a new site, upon which 
everything else in the development of the 
Institute depends, will very soon be 
settled. 

One interesting bit of the history of 
the Institute and of applied science that 
Congress is worth setting down here as 
an example of how far applie| science 
has moved in fifty years and of how 
much the Institute itself has had to do 
with moving it. The office of State 
Inspector of gas meters and gas in Mass- 
achusetts was created by an act of the 
Legislature in the spring of 1861, and the 
first person to serve in this new position 
was Professor William Barton Rogers, 
the first president of the Institute. The 
details of this bit of history, especially 
when they are read in the light of modern 
tantalum bulb, serve very curiously to 
show how much better able the world is 
to use science for its own comfort and 
convenience than it was fifty years ago. 
At that time illuminating gas was a won- 
derful scientific advance but its quality as 
produced by various gas works was very 
far from being standardized. Moreover, 
in the light of accurate meters, the gas 
business lacked the primary feature of 
modern applie 1 science in having no ex- 
act and reliable measurement. 

Professor Rogers took the office be- 
cause his own friends as well as the gov- 
ernor, saw that the place needed to be in 
the hands of an engineer. of a man of 
science and practice combined. So Rogers 
took the place and settled down in his 
office as he himself locates it, “in apart- 
ments behind Ritchie’s shop, which you 
remember is very conveniently placed 
near Temple Place on Washington 
Street.” Gas meters at that day were 
actually as inaccurate as most people still 
believe them to be to-day, and Professor 
Rogers’ new and exact standards gave 
the gas companies and the manufa’ turers 
many a bad hour. A little more detail 
would be worth citing because Rogers’ 
experience at that time is a capital i!lus- 
tration of how state control ought to be 
worked and what kind of results it pro- 
duced for the benefit of the public in that 
early day. 








A DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP? 


Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston, has suc- 
ceeded in creating a very laughable situa- 
tion by his action in forbidding the pro- 
duction in Boston of the ‘Easiest Way,” 
which was engaged for an indefinite stand 
at the Hollis Street Theatre. Very few 
people seem to know very much about the 
play, or the real merits of the case. There 
is considerable irritation among those 
who consider themselves quite capable of 
judging what is and what is not fit to be 
seen that His Honor should have fore- 
stalled their judgment and taken to him- 
self the role of censorship. There ap- 
pears to be very little disposition to take 
the Mayor very seriously either as an art 
critic, or a moral reformer. Unquestion- 
ably he has succeeded with his usual 
adroitness in leaving his opponents in a 
very uncomfortable dilemma. 

Some of us do not appreciate this kind 
of political acumen, or enjoy seeing poli- 
tical capital made of actions that should 
be taken only with the utmost sincerity. 
We may see the humor of the thing and 
join in the laugh at the situation that has 
added its moiety to the gaiety of the 
nations, but the whole question of thea- 
trical censorship is as difficult as it is 
serious. It would seem to be beyond 
question, however, that enlightened public 
opinion is the only final arbiter and that 
police action is only justifiable at the 
instigation of public opinion, or in the 
instances of flagrant indecency. The day 
will never come when the stage will cease 
to present themes that would not be dis- 
cussed openly in polite society, and in- 
cidents and plots based on phases of life 
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that in the real world can only be chiar- 

acterized as intolerable depravity. 
The footlights present a very real 

rier that separates the mimic world of 


yaT- 


the stage from the real life of the ob- 
server. The world of imagination has a 
law of its own and the work of art imust 
choose its theme according to the require- 
ments that are dictated rather by its own 
inner necessities than by any moral code. 
The actions presented in nine out of ten 
of our greatest dramas and operas are 
totally untranslatable into real life, and 
to judge them from such a standpoint is 
to be lost in a maze of hopeless absurility. 

It would seem almost impossible to 
formulate a rule for the judgment of 
what is and what is not fit for presenta- 
tion, that would not exclude the best that 
we have and paradoxical as it may seem 
that best is uplifting in its influence not 
in spite of but often because of that in it 
which is open to censure of the moralist. 
It seems hypocritical to say to a play- 
wright, “These things you may do, if 
you have sufficient art, if you have not 
they are forbidden ground,” and yet that 
seems to be precisely the fact in the case 
No artist has yet appeared with sufficient 
temerity to undertake to clothe in forms 
of artistic beauty the common respect- 
abilities of life. A good woman in real 
life is infinitely more interesting than a 
bad one, but her daily actions presented 
on the stage do not often offer dramatic 
material. 

On the other hand, there is a business 
of pleasure mongering, and those who are 
engaged in it have too often shown them- 
selves willing to reap the dollars that are 
only too sure to follow the presentation 
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Miss EpitH TALIAFERRO AND Mr. Haywarp GINN IN “REBECCA OF SUNNY- 


BROOK FARM, NOW RUNNING AT THE 


of that which appeals directly to de- 
pravity. On the whole there seems to be 
no possible conclusion other than to leave 
the whole matter to the rather slow mov- 
ing, but very effective censorship of 
public opinion with police authority to 
meet aggravated emergencies. 

Whether or not the “Easiest Way” was 
a play calling for emergency action only 


Hotitis STREET THEATRE 

those who have seen its production are in 
a position to judge. The general opinion 
seems to be that Mayor Fitzgerald has 
exceeded his rightful authority and rather 
injured than helped the cause of dramatic 
uplift. The idea of a fixed and freely 
exercised authoritative censorship of the 
stage is as intolerable as that of a cen- 
sored public press. 
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Miss Jutta SAND=RSCN IN ‘TH? AKCADIANS,’ 
“TOW RUNNING AT THE COLONIAL THEATRE 


HONORABLE CURTIS GUILD, JR., 
APPOINTED AMBASSADOR 
TO RUSSIA 

The appointment of Hon. Curtis Guild 
ambassador to Russia, puts in that im- 
portant position a man as tactful and 
resourceful, as he is independent and 
strong. Gov. Guild has every qualifica- 
tion which is naturally associated with a 
diplomatic office. He is genial, cautious 
and firm, at the same time he is a typical 
American in the best and most modern 
sense. He is of the “‘scholaring politics” 
type, and has always studied to cast. his 
weighty influence on the right side of 
every good'cause. As a Republican he is 
both loyal and progressive. New Eng- 
land is proud to be represented in St. 
Petersburg by one wh» stands for so 
much that is distinctively New England 
in character and spirit. 





+ HARVARD UNIVERSITY— 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 

Reprinted from the Museum of Fine Arts 
Bulletin. 

The great creative period of Egyptian 
culture, in all its phases, culminated in 
the fourth and fifth dynasties (about 
2800-2600 B. C.). A thousand years 
before, the Egyptian race was just emer- 
ging from the stone age—half savage 
tribes wielding spears and maces tipped 
with flint and other stones. In this 
thousand years they had invented copper 
working and the weighted stone borer, 
the first of all human machines ; they had 
built up a strong centralize] monarchy ; 
they had developed the agricultural and 
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other resources of the land to a point of 
great national prosperity; they had in- 
vented hieroglyphic writing to satisfy 
the needs of the civil and military admin- 
istration; and in the service of the 
Oriental ostentation of their kings they 
had created an art,—architecture, paint- 
sculpture——now, in the twenty- 
eighth century before Christ, approaching 
its most perfect expression, 

At this time, during the very greatest 
period of Egyptian art, there came in 
succession to the throne of Egypt the 
great kings who built the pyramids of 
Gizeh. Cheops, or. as the Egyptians 
called him, Khnum-Khufu, built the First 
Pyramid at that place and called it /khet- 
Khufu, “The Glory of Cheops.” His son, 
Chephren, or Khaf-Ra. built the Second 
Pyramid, called Wer-Khafra, “Great is 
Chenhren.”” The successor of Chephren, 
Dedef-Ra, built his pyramid some miles 
away to the north at Abu-Roash. But 
after him Mycerinus, or Men-kau-Ra, 
who was perhaps a grandson of Cheops, 
built the Third Pyramid at Gizeh and 
called it Men-kau-Ra netery, “Mycerinus 
is divine.” The last of these rulers of the 
fourth dynasty was Shepses-kaf. who 
only lived long enough to finish his 
father’s tomb and begin a pyramid for 
himself. 

The nvramids were merely the tombs 
of the kings greater and more splendid 
than anv which their fathers had ever 
hnilt. They were intended to reflect 
through all time the power and wealth 
of the builders. The verv names given 
to the pyramids, “The Glorv of Cheons.” 
“Great is Chephren.” ‘“Mycerinus is 
divine.” give us clearly the thoughts of 
those who chose these names. 

Now every Egyptian grave serves two 
purposes and consists of two essential 
parts. In a chamber under ground lies 
the body walled up and secured against 
decay and spoliation. Above ground a 
mound of brick or masonry marks the 
grave and presents a place where the liv- 
ing may meet the dead with offerings and 
magic words which will secure to the 
snirit of the dead its daily bread and 
protection from all evil. For it must be 
remembered that an esesntial part of 
Egyptian religion was the belief in 
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another life after death. In some unseen 
way the personality of the dead man con- 
tinued after death as a spirit, but with 
the same necessities, the same fear of the 
frightful evil demons, the same work and 
the same pleasures as on earth. With the 
body was buried all those pots and pans 
weapons and implements, adornments 
and garments which he had needed on 
earth. Food and drinks were als» placed 
in the grave, but these were not lasting, 
and it was the duty of the relations to re- 
new them from time to time. The kings 
and great men established endowments to 
provide for their necessities after death. 
Farms and estates were granted to certain 
men, who thus became funerary priests 
and were enjoined to bring offerings of 
food and drink to the graves of the 
founder every day and every feast day. 

This custom is perhaps the oldest 
which we can trace in Egypt. It is so 
deep-rooted in the Egyptian mind that it 
prevails to-day among both the Copts and 
the Moslems. The great tombs of the 
Khaliphs at Cairo are in all essentials 
ancient Egyptian graves, even though the 
words used in them are the words of the 
prophet and not the old magical formulas 
and even the meanest grave of the poorest 
peasant shows the same essential parts. 

Thus it is that each pyramid not only 
contained the burial place of a king, but 
also presented on the side nearest the 
valley a chanel for the presentation of 
offerings and the performance of the 
necessary rites. The pyramids with their 
temples stand high upon the rock plateau. 
lor convenience, or some other reason 
which we do not know, a second chapel 
was built below on the edge of the valley 
and connected with the upper temple by a 
causeway. 

Sixty years ago the existence of valley 
temples was unknown. In 1853 Mariette, 
at that time Director-General of the 
Egyptian Department of Antiquities, 
found a wonderful granite temple close 
beside the Sphinx and called it the 
Temple of the Sphinx. The causeway 
leading to the upper temple was clear, but 
as the custom of valley temples was un- 
known, the connection of the granite 
temple with the pyramid was not under- 
stood. 
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In a shaft in the so-called Sphinx 
temple Mariette found nine statues of 
Chephren and some fragments of other 
statues. Among these was the famous 
diorite statue of Chephren now in the 
Cairo Museum, which has ever since oc- 
cupied the great place in all works which 
treat of Egyptian sculpture. From that 
time on the pyramid field was apparently 
regarded by the Egyptian Department of 
Antiquities as exhausted ground. The 
site was reserved by the government, but 
the Museum authorities did not consider 
it advisable to conduct excavations. So 
for fifty years the great pyramid field 
lay untouched, except for the almost 
public plundering of the Pyramid Arabs. 

In 1901 the Director of the Department 
of Antiquities unexpectedly granted two 
concessions in this field to private in- 
dividuals, thus breaking the reservation 
of the site. He was in despair of pro- 
tecting the place against the marauding 
Arabs. On the expiration of these 
private concessions in 1903 aponlications 
were handed in by Professor Steindorff 
of Leipzig, Professor Schiaparelli of 
Turin, and mvself, at that time Director 
of the Hearst Egyptian Fxnedition. Our 
applications were granted with the re- 
auest to divide the field amicably among 
ourselves. The division of the pyramids 
was easily arranged. as the Italians 
wanted the First Pyramid. the Germans 
wanted the Second. and T was willing to 
accept the Third. But we all wanted the 
sreat cemeterv west of the First Pvramid. 
So that was divided into three strips run- 
ning east and west. for which we drew 
lots. Professor Schianarelli drew the 
southern strip. Professor Borchardt 
(acting for Professor Steindorff) drew 
the middle strip, and T drew the northern 
strip. 

As it turned out. the American or 
northern strip proved the most important. 
Here we found the great royal cemetery 
laid out on a regular plan, like a new 
town in our West, by Cheops and his 
architects, when the First Pyramid was 
being built. In this royal city of the dead, 
nearly five thousand years ago, Prince 
Wep-em -nofrit, .Prince. Ka- em - aha, 
Prince Mer-ib, other sons and daughters 
of Cheops and his great courtiers, built 
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their tombs. The most beautiful object 
found in this cemetery was the funerary 
stele of Wep-em-nofrit in delicate low 
relief, pleasantly colored in shaded tones, 
not with the usual glaring contrasts of 
Egyptian paintings. 

In the streets and open places of the 
royal Cheops cemetery we found a maze 
of later tombs. On examination these 
proved to be the burial places of the 
priests and officials who lived in “The 
City of the Pyramid: Glory of Cheops,” 
and were entrusted with the great en- 
dowments of the pyramid and with the 
performance of the offering rites in its 
temples. 

Having thus identified the royal ceme- 
tery of Cheops with its intrusive priestly 
cemetery, it was easy for us to identify 
the great royal cemetery of Chephren 
with its intrusive priestly cemetery, al- 
though this lay nearer the Second 
Pyramid in the concessions of the Ger- 
mans and the Italians. We were able to 
show also that both these great cemeteries 
had fallen into decay and had _ been 
covered with sand by the end of the sixth 
dynasty. That is, the first lines for the 
royal cemetery were laid out about 2900 
B. C., and by 2500 B. C., four hundred 
years later. the last offering had been 
made, the last priest had gone away, and 
the great cemetery lay a silent waste. 
much as it was the day we gave the word 
to our gangs to begin the excavation. 

Having recovered in three campaigns 
the history of the cemetery of the pyra- 
mids and enriched the Museums in Cali- 
3oston with many stelz 
statues and other objects of the Old Em- 
pire, in 1906 we turned to the Third 
Pyramid. 

In 1906-07 the Pyramid Temple of 
Mycerinus was excavated. One of the 
first events was the discovery, just south 
of the Temple, of the quarry of the Third 
Pyramid, bearing on its northern and 
western terraces the tombs of the 
funerary priests of Mycerinus. Then we 
found that the Arabs of the thirteenth 
century A. D. had destroyed most of the 
granite casing of the Third Pyramid for 
making mill-stones, and had left the holy 
of holies of the Temple covered with a 
wilderness of granite blocks. Thirty 
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tra ned workmen, having only iron bars 
an. rollers, wooden beams, ropes and two 
improvised railway trucks, carried out in 
a ‘cw weeks over four hundred granite 
blocks ranging from one to seven tons in 
weight, and were so proud of their 
achievement that they boasted, “We will 
build a pyramid if there is an order.” 

n this temple we found among other 
things the pieces of the beautiful alabaster 
statue of Mycerinus. The head of this 
statue was found outside the temple only 
a few inches under the surface, near the 
path formerly used by travellers visiting 
the pyramid, and might have been dis- 
covered at any time in the last thousand 
years by some stroller casually prodding 
the sand with stick or parasol. 

in the meantime the Germans, excavat- 
ing at Abusir, had found a valley temple 
connected by a causeway with a pyramid 
of the fifth dynasty. The conclusion was 
immediately obvious to everyone that the 
Sphinx Temple was the valley temple of 
the Second Pyramid, and that all pyra- 
mids of this period probably had valley 
temples. We therefore resolved to find 
the valley temple of the Third Pyramid. 
The causeway could be traced for two 
hundred yards down the desert to a point 
where it disappeared under the level sur- 
face of the sand which filled the mouth of 
a great ravine opening into the Nile 
valley. In the eastern part of this ravine 
lay a modern Moslem cemetery, and our 
only fear was that the valley temple lay 
under this cemetery. 

In the summer of 1908, with Mr. Oric 
Rates as field director, we began the 
search for the valley temple. Following 
the line of the causeway down the level 
floor of the sand-filled ravine, we marked 
out five points where we proceeded to 
sink pits each about forty yards nearer 
the Arab cemetery. As the sand grew 
deeper toward the cemetery, pit No. 1 
struck the causeway first, then pits No. 2 
an| No. 3 in order. In pit No. 4 we 
found a mud-brick corridor on the cause- 
way; but pit No. 5 descended through 
four yards of drift sand to an uneven 
mud surface. All hands were brought 
into the space between pits No. 4 and No. 
>, and in a week we had uncovered the 
ruins of a mud-brick building. It was 
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unpromising enough in appearance—a 
hill of mud scarred by the pits and 
trenches of Arab treasure seekers, with 
only a line of wall here and there. But 
fragments of stone vessels and of statues 
even were found on the surface and in 
the thieves’ holes; and the second room 
excavated brought to light the four ex- 
quisite slate triads, one of which is now 
in the Museum. 

As room after room was cleared, al- 
most every one contained priceless an- 
tiquities. In the portico of the offering 
room there were the bases of four life- 
size alabaster statues still in place, and 
scattered on the floor, as they had been 
smashed by ancient vandals, lay bun- 
dreds of fragments of the bodies of these 


statues. Among them were the body and 
head of a statue (now in Cair>), the 
beautiful alabaster heal of Prince 


Shepseskaf, and another large alabaster 
head (now in Cairo). In other rooms 
were unfinished statuettes, copper imnle- 
ments and weapons magic wands of flint, 
and a multitude of vesse's of alabaster, 
porphyry, diorite, crystal, slate, basalt, 
an’ other stones. 

But the temple could not be finished 
the first year. The value of the finds had 
been so great that the payment of the 
bakshish to the workmen exhausted our 
resources, At that time the winter work 
of the expedition was devote to the 
Nubian Archeological Survey. The next 
summer (1909) the expedition was 
obliged to go to Samaria; so the excava- 
tions of the Valley Temple of Mycerinus 
were not resume’ until the winter of 
1909-10. Mr. Firth and Mr. Bates were 
then on the Nubian Survey, and the work 
was carried out under the field direction 
of Mr. Fisher. By April, 1910, the Valley 
Temple was finished, and we had come 
on the edge of a town which lies in front 
of it and runs out. under the Arab ceme- 
tery. 

Again we found stone vessels, un- 
finished statuettes, fragments of slate 
triads, and other objects as before; but 
the greatest of all our finds was a heauti- 
ful pair of statue portraits of the king 
and queen in hard dark slate. Curiously 
enough, this was under the floor of the 
temple in a great hole dug by the Arab 
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treasure hunter of the thirteenth century 
A. D. These gentry had dug two holes 
side by side. In digging the second one 
they had found our statue in their way, 
had dragged it out from the room in 
which it stood, cast it uninjured down the 
first hole, and covered it with the sand 
and debris from the second hole. Thus 
it was almost miraculously preserved un- 
til the hour when one of our men, lifting 
a stone from its bed in the debris, saw 
the san‘ fall away and reveal the profile 
of the queen. 

T am often askel: ‘How came it that 
such beautiful objects were found in a 
poor mud-"rick temple?” As a matter of 
fact. these great masterpieces were not 
made for a mud-brick temple, but for a 
costly granite temple which would have 
outdone the Sphinx Temple if it had 
been finished. Our work revealed three 
temples: (1) a magnificent stone temple, 
or rather its foundations, laid by 
Mycerinus himself, but owing to his early 
death, unfinished ; (2) a mud-brick temp'e 
built by Shepseskaf, the son and succes- 
sor of Mycerinus, in the course of his 
first year; and (3) a mu/t-brick recon- 
struction built by Pepy II of the sixth 
dynasty. Our statues were made in the 
days of Mycerinus for the stone temple, 
and placed by Shepseskaf in the only 
temnle he could manage to build, the 
early mud-brick temple. 

The course of events is clear. There is 
in the Museum at Palermo, Sicily, a frag- 
irert of an ancient Egyptian chronicle 
made probably in the sixth dynasty, and 
called the Palermo stone, At the end of 
the second line of the reverse of this 
stone it is stated that in his second year. 
Shepseskaf selected the site for his 
pyramid named “Shelter of Shepseskaf.” 
The rest is broken away. This pyramid 
is without doubt the unfinished pyramid 
just northwest of our Valley Temple. It 
can hardly be calle1 unfinished even, for 
it had only just been begun. Perhaps a 
year would have been sufficient for the 
work done. Shepseskaf was apparently 
the last king of his dynasty. He was 
probably killed by one of his rivals, per- 
haps by User-kaf, the first king of the 
fifth dynasty. Perhaps from the moment 
he came to the throne the poor young 
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king was harassed by seditions and 
revolts. He felt unable to finish his 
father’s tomb as it was planned.  /os- 
sibly he thought to do it later. In any 
case his own tomb, not yet begun, was 
more important. The master masons 
and the architects, the sculptors and the 
craftsmen were called on to finish hur- 
rie'ly the Mycerinus tomb and begin on 
the new tomb, “the Shelter of Shenses- 
kaf,” its statues and its ceremonial ves- 
sels. To-day only a square hewed block 
of native rock, with a pile of masonry on 
top, stards on the si‘e of ‘the Shelter of 
Skerseskaf.” For years archzologists 
and travellers have wondered vaguely 
what this might be; and only since the ex- 
cavation of the mu’-brick valley temple 
of the Third Pyrami’1 has it become clear 
that this mysterious pile of masonry was 
the unfinished pyramid of the son of 
Mycerinus. 

The care with which the temples of 
Mycerinus were excavated enabled us to 
unravel the history of the construction 
and the decay of the different buildings 
on the site. The positive proof was given 
that our statues were of the fourth 
dynasty. and that in the fourth dynasty 
ryramids had valley temples. Thus the 
final proof was delivered that the Granite 
or Sphinx Temple was the valley temple 
of the Second Pyramid, the tomb of 
Chephren, At the same time the dispute 
ahout the date of the great diorite statue 
of Chephren and of the Sphinx itself was 
finally laid to rest. Evactly those char- 
acteristics of the Chephren statue and of 
the Sphinx which were supposed to be of 
later date were found in our statues, and 
these argumerts fell to the ground. It 
was therefore necessary to return to the 
a priort proballe view that these monu- 
ments are of the time of Chephren him- 
sel.f 

Now the Sphinx in Egypt is nothing 
but the body of a lion with the head of 
the reigning king. In this guise the king 
is represented as a guardian, trampling 
his enemies and warding them off his 
territory. The motive occurs often. The 
Great Sphinx is the guardian of the 
sacred precincts of the Second Pyramid 
placed beside the causeway leading to the 
Pyramid. The body is the body of a lion. 
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The head is a portrait of Chephren, the on Sunday evening, April ninth, in Sym- 
king who built the Second Pyramid and 
carved the guardian Sphinx out of a knob 


of natural rock. 
By G. A. R. 





The close of the Boston Opera season 
is being followed by an engagement of 
the Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany. This excellent company presents, 
each week, one of the standard operas at 
prices ranging from twenty-five cents to 
one dollar, “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
with two excellent Italian artists is the 
opera which is being given during the 
week of April tenth. The following week 
“Thais” will be given. The remaining 
weeks will be devoted to “Carmen,” “Il 
Trovatore,” ‘“‘La Boheme,” and “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” The performances are of 
very creditable quality and more than 
ordinarily satisfactory as to scenic effect, 
staging, etc. Miss Louise LeBaron is a 
contralto of excellent qualifications. Miss 
Lois Ewell has a strong soprano voice 
and her roles are notable for their sin- 
cerity. A season of opera in English at 
popular prices is a welcome addition to 
the regular opera season. 

The Apollo Club of Boston gave the 
fourth concert of its fortieth season on 
the evening of April fifth in Jordan Hall. 
The program might be called a popular 
one, as it was almost wholly made up of 
numbers which had proved favorites at 
former concerts. Mrs. Grace Bonner 
Williams, soprano, was the soloist. Emil 
Mollenhauer conducted. It was a more 
than enjoyable concert. The concerts of 
this club are of superior quality, and such 
a liederkranz, so to speak, is a distinct 
force for real musical culture. The 
Kremser “Hymn of Thanksgiving” has 
seldom been given in a more impressive 
way. Unlike most organizations of this 
nature, the quality of the ensemble is 
uniform and rich, The artistic aim as to 
accuracy of attack, finesse of tonal grada- 
tion and finish is of genuine excellence. 

The Pension Fund Concert was given 


phony Hall. Joseph Hoffmann, the well 
known pianist, was soloist of the occa- 
sion. These concerts are among the most 
enjoyable of the year and the house is 
invariably filled to its capacity. 
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The late John L. Stoddard, lecturer 
and traveller, must be ranked among the 
world-famous observers of places and 
peoples whose work holds a distinctly 
recognized and honored place in the 
world of letters. For some years these 
lectures have been availabie in the form 
of a series of beautifully illustrated 
volumes, and no similar work has ever 
won a wider or better deserved popular- 
ity. The publishers have not rested con- 
tent, however, with the original merit of 
this great work. They have spared no 
pains to improve both illustration and 
letter press, and to bring the matter down 
t> date in such minor particulars as un- 
dergo change from year to year. In this 
carefully revised form the work is a 
valuable source of accurate information, 
as well as a delightful and readable ac- 
court of distant scenes and strange cus- 
toms. To those who have travelled 
wicely, it becomes a most delightful 
souvenir; to those whose travelling is 
vicarious, no books bring the world home 
to the imagination more vividly and 
truthfully. Stoddard’s genius for descrip- 
tion, his quiet common sense, shrewd 
wit and bubbling good humor, make 
him the very best possible of travelling 
companions, We recommend the volumes 
to intending travellers as giving that 
general survey which is so valuable a 
background for more detailed observa- 
tions, which, without such collation be- 
come a confused and easily forgotten 
mass of fragmentary and disconnected in- 
cidents, It is a pleasure to learn of the 
continued popularity of so valuable a 
work. 





“Panama and the Canal To-day,” by 
Forbes Lindsay,—an historical account 
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of the canal project from the earliest 
times with special reference to the en- 
terprises of the French company and the 
United States, with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the waterway as it will be ulti- 
mately constructed, together with a brief 
history of the country and the first com- 
prehensive account of its physical 
features and natural resources. The book 
contains five maps and fifty-three illus- 
trations from recent photographs. 

This is an accurate, authentic and 
graphic account of this great work. In- 
asmuch as the canal recently entered 
upon its final stage and no important 
modifications are likely to be made, this 
book contains an authoritative account 
of about all that can ever be said upon 
the subject. 

The book is by no means a dry facts 
account and history of the Panama Canal. 
It tells of the life and social and civic 
conditions of Panama and by reason of 
its crisp style, its direct conciseness, and 
graphic painting, so to speak, it is very 
interesting reading. The chapters are 
nineteen in number; their titles are, ‘The 
Dream of the Strait,” “Practical Pro- 
jects,” “The Panama Railroad,” ‘The 
French Enterprise,” “The Transfer of 
the Canal,” “The American Enterprise,” 
“The Canal as it Will Be,” “The Work 
Under Army Engineers,” “Along the 
Line of the Canal,” “Panama Viejo,” 
“Morgan Sets Out for Panama,” “The 


March Across the Isthmus,” “Morgan 
Lacks Panama,” “Panama of To-day,” 
“The Churches of Panama,” “The 


Country and Its Resources,” “The An- 
cient Graves of Chiriqui,” ‘“Up-country 
in a Coasting Steamer,” “David and the 
Interior.” In addition there is an ap- 
pendix which gives a complete account 
of the Panama Canal Convention. 

Besides the serious and interesting in- 
formation which each chapter contains, 
Mr. Lindsay makes use of his apprecia- 
tion of the humor of a situation and there 
is hardly a chapter but contains the ac- 
count of an amusing or significant situa- 
tion or anecdote. 

“One afternoon I leaned upon the 
parapet of the sea wall, looking down 
into the prison courtyard. Beneath me 
stood about a dozen of the prisoners, 
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begging in whining tones for nickels and 
cigarettes. Their brown backs were bare. 
In fact, they wore but one garmen:, a 
pair of trousers. As I learned later, ‘his 
condition of semi-nakedness was dclib- 
erately maintained for the sake of facil- 
itating. cleanliness. I asked one a ter 
another what he was confined for an: in 
nearly every case the answer was: ‘or 
beating a policeman, at which the 
representative of the force who stood 
nearby, leaning negligently upon his 
rifle, smiled appreciatively.” 

The chapter upon the ancient grave. of 
Chiriqui is particularly interesting. It 
tells how Chiriqui was first brought to 
the notice of the outer world by the ‘lis- 
covery of the graves of a vanished race. 
“In the latter part of 1858, two native. of 
the village of Bugaba accidentally un- 
-arthed a golden image of ancient manu- 
facture. Pursuing the search they found 
themselves in the midst of a cemetery. 
The discovery could not be kept secret 
and in a short while a thousand men were 
on the spot, Out of this burial place one 
hundred and thirty pounds of ornaments, 
made of pure gold or of tumbago, a mix- 
ture of gold and copper, were ta‘ren in the 
space of a few months. The Indians had 
no idea of the value of these articles and 
melted them. The bullion value of the 
ornaments secured from twelve acres of 
ground exceeded $50,000.” 

This picturesque story of the Panama 
country and its life is sure to prove 
popular to readers of various interests. 
It is attractively bound ir cloth in hlue 
and gold and is published by L. C. 
and Company, Boston. $3.00 net. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

Christian Science and kindred topics 
are discussed by Dr: Levi C. Prince in a 
vigorous little volume entitled. “The 
Sense and Nonsense of Christian 
Science,” Dr. Prince succeeds in doing 
that very difficult and admirable thing of 
putting a rational basis under the average 
opinion of the average man on these sub- 
jects. 

The author of this very readable little 
volume finds the field a very suitable and 
open one for sane experimentation. The 
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Levi C. PRINCE 


key note to that which he has to say is 
found in the text with which he con- 
cludes his volume. “Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” He aims, 
briefly but seriously ‘‘to cover the broad 
field of mental therapeutics from the 
three stand points of philosophy, religion 
and experience.” Christian Science is 
only a portion of the theme discussed, 
and the author seeks to maintain a fair 
and unprejudiced attitude. Throughout 
the volume is an ever-present realization 
of the intimate spiritual interests of the 
topic, and the desire to help and not hurt, 
build up and not tear down is apparent in 
all that is said and adds greatly to its 
weight and usefulness, 


UNDER THE JUNGLE ROOF 

“Under the Jungle Roof” is the title of 
a veritable wonder-book from the pen of 
the artist-traveller, Charles Livingstone 
Bull. By means of copious illustrations 
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and vivid descriptions we are carried into 
the heart of the tropical forests of New 
Guinea. 

The word “jungle” is of Indian 
derivation and signifies in the vernacular 
merely a wilderness or solitary place. 
But the readers of Kipling and other un- 
folders of that amazing world that is 
touched with the madness of the sun, find 
a much more definite and pictorial mean- 
ing in the word. Gigantic vegetation, 
sleepless, cat-like eyes, the sting that 
strikes with fatal certainty and swiftness 
—life in its primal abundance and 
cruelty. All this Mr. Bull has depicted 
in his pages with keen perception and 
skillful presentation. He very wisely 
selects incidents which he may describe 
in detail, rather than lose the force of 
such intimacy by a more sweeping 
description,. His illustrations are force- 
ful and beautiful—so much so as to give 
the impression that the book exists for 
them alone—an impression that would be 
unfair to the writer’s very marked 
literary skill. 

The volume is handsomely gotten out 
by Page & Co., Boston. 


A NEW MUSICAL DICTIONARY 


Baltzell’s Dictionary of Musicians is a 
new work which will undoubtedly prove 
a valuable reference book for it fills a 
long felt want. It is possible to find short 
sketches of the most recent composers 
and musicians in this dictionary. Even 
persons of prominent and even slight 
local interest are not neglected. This 
dictionary is of value because it contains 
information which can be found quickly 
and satisfactorily and which is of too 
recent interest to be found in Grove and 
the larger works. Contemporary musi- 
cians who have attained recent promin- 
ence occasionally furnish considerable 
trouble to one wishing to find some clue 
to their claim to fame because nearly all 
of the standard works of reference were 
on their shelves long before these ultra- 
moderns attained to any degree of public 
interest. It is even necessary to look in 
the supplement to several well known 

works to find any account of Debussy ; 
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Delius recently occasioned, except for 
some accidental magazine information, no 
end of trouble and an almost fruitless 
search for even a word concerning him. 
The author of the book is Mr. W, J. 
Baltzell, the editor of “The Musician,” 
and it is published by Oliver Ditson and 
Company at an introductory price of 
sixty cents. 

Elson’s Pocket Music Dictionary is a 
substantially bound vest-pocket book by 
the well known musician an! teacher of 
theory, Louis H. Elson. In the book will 
be found all the important terms used in 
music with their pronunciation and con- 
cise definition, Wherever clear explan- 
ation could not be given in a few words 
necessary space has been taken. The 
work is the more useful to students as it 
is prefaced by the Elements of Notation, 
fully explaining the staff, clefs, notes and 
rests; the scales with formulas for the 
various modes, intervals, chords and all 
the key and time signatures. A table of 
the fundamental tempo marks from the 
slowest to the fastest, in the order of 
their speed is also given, together wit’) 
a table of the terms for acceleration and 
retardation. The book also contains an 
appendix of a biographical list of over 
five hundred noted names in music. This 
table is up-to-date and contains most of 
the modern and contemporary names of 
importance. The book is bound in cloth 
and is published by Oliver Ditson and 
Company at thirty-five cents. 


THE ART OF SINGING 

The “Correct Principles of Classical 
Singing,” by Max Heinrich, published by 
Lothrop Lee and Shepard Company. 
The experience of Mr. Heinrich has been 
as widespread as it has been unique— 
unique, because to every musical problem 
he has brought the pressure of a more 
than usual perceptive intellect and 
musicianship, There is not a chapter of 
this book which does not have its note of 
authority. The appreciative foreword 
Ly the publishers is only the voicing of 
the sentiments of every musician whose 
musical experiences have in any way 


known Max Heinrich. It would be safe 
to say that no musician who has ap 
peared before the American musica 
public has done as much toward the cul 
tivation of genuine musical taste and to 
ward the promotion of that almost un 
known quantity, musical common sense. 
For over thirty years Max Heinrich has 
been a prominent figure of America’s 
musical life in song and oratorio. There 
are few who can approach his inter- 
pretation of the songs of Schubert anc 
Schumann. 

The “General Remarks” by Mr. Hein- 
rich which form the first chapter of the 
book, are characteristic of his perception 
and common sense as applied to musical 
art. The-insistence upon the truth of 
things which he voices here are only the 
inevitable result of his musicianship. 

The remaining chapters are “Choosing 
a Teacher,’ “The Art of Singing’ and 
“Oratorio Singing and the Art of Sing- 
ing Recitative.’ The “Art of Singing” 
is divided into Preliminary Remarks, 
Voice Production and Placing, Breath 
Control, Phrasing and Diction, Tone 
Color, Personality. ‘Oratorio Singing” 
is followed by illustrations from ‘The 
Messiah” and “Die Schone Mullerin” by 
Schubert. The remarks upon the latter 
cycle are preceded by able words con- 
cerning Franz Schubert and his songs. 
The one hundred and forty-eight pages 
which tell of the Beautiful Miller's 
Daughter are well worth the serious con- 
sideration of every amateur musician. 
The musical notations which the book 
contains are not given in any edition in 
print; notations which are absolutely 
essential to a correct and musicianly 
delivery of the Recitations, Arias and 
Songs and there is as much sound ad- 
vice concerning the proper piano accom- 
paniment of the songs as concerning the 
songs themselves,—a rare thing to hear 
from the lips of a great singer, for, as a 
rule what do they know of real musician- 
ship ? 

The book is one of the most interesting 
and valuable works concerning the art of 
classical singing which has been pub- 
lished. 


— 
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It has been our idea in this series of long short stories, or 


novelettes, to seek as wide a diversity as possible rather than to 
establish a fixed type and adhere to it. Thus we have printed 
one story.of New England Puritanism of the early days, one 
adventure story, one play, and one love story. “The Sacrificing 
of Master Gordon Lord,” by Percy Keese Fitzhugh is a story 
of still another type and, we believe, will interest a very wide 
circle. It is a story that our younger readers need not hesitate 
to begin, Master Gordon Lord has his duplicate in thousands 
upon thousands of American homes. The boy’s first experiences 
at school, away from home are followed with an anxiety 
equalled by that which accompanies few other domestic events. 
Making a man out of a boy ts an experience often times far 
more trying to maternal tenderness than to the youth himself. 
It is a story that will be repeated as long as the world exists and 
Mr. Fitzhugh has cleverly chosen incidents that appeal by their 


truth as well as by the humor with which he has clothed them. 
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- WILL be very glad to explain, my 

I dear, if you will give me the 

chance.” 

Mrs. Lord inverted the book 
that she was reading and laying it open 
in her lap, cast her eyes down. Her very 
attitude of listening was a retort in ad- 
vance, for her manner seemed to say that 
there was really no need to close her book 
as she would resume reading presently. 

“What I mean,” said her husband, “‘is 
that manliness is part of a boy’s educa- 
tion. He must learn to talk well, and 
write well, and figure well ; he must know 
grammar and geography and history and 
all that sort of thing, but most of all 
he must learn to be a man.” 

“T had no expectation of Gordon’s be- 
coming a lady,” observed Mrs. Lord with 
frosty irony. 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” proceed- 
ed her husband good-naturedly, “What 
is true of a man is true of a boy. A man 
who doesn’t know men, who has no 
knowledge of the world, is a sorry figure. 
I don’t care how much learning he has, 
he’s always at a disadvantage. Books 
are not the only things, It’s a great thing 
for a boy to pull up and get away where 
he meets other boys—lives among them. 
It gives him a taste of responsibility— 
makes a man of him.” 


“Possibly you would like to have him 
join your club,” suggested Mrs. Lord. 
“He is fourteen, and I am sure he would 
learn plenty about the world there.” 

“No, no,” replied her husband, “let us 
talk-about this thing sensibly. Suppose 
now, that Gordon should do something 
wrong here. We “ 

“He never did,” said Mrs. Lord. 

“But just imagine that he did.” 

“T can’t imagine anything of the kind,” 
she answered. “Gordon is not that kind 
of a boy.” 

“Well, then, I will assume it.” 

“You can’t assume what isn’t true.” 

“Oh, yes you can, my dear, you 
can + 

“You can never convince me that Gor- 
don is vicious. We may as well drop the 
subject.” 

There was a’pause during which Mrs. 
Lord had resource to her book, 

“Well, what I mean is this,” pursued 
Mr. Lord, with great caution. “If he 
did, we’d have to punish him in some 
way, I suppose. Now away at school, 
you know, he’d be on his mettle. He 
wouldn’t like being unpopular and man- 
liness and honesty are the things that 
boys, collectively, have the greatest rever- 
ence for. They check each other off, in 
a way. A boy off at meiipeiinnes has 

7 
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to look out or he’ll queer himself—you 
understand. His mother and father 
might condone and overlook his faults, 
but the boys wouldn’t. Away at school 
a boy has a fine incentive. I think it is 
the best thing that can happen to a boy— 
this sending him off to school. He learns 
self-reliance. He has to figure out and 
make his allowance do. He couldn’t keep 
running to you. In a way he’s inde- 
pendent. His associates take him for 
what he’s worth, and he soon finds this 
out. There are no mothers’ apron-strings 
at boarding-school. It would be the 
greatest thing in the world for Gordon. 
You couldn’t spoil him.” 

It was unfortunate for Mr. Lord that 
he uttered this last sentence, for he was 
not, and should have known that he was 
not, the equal of his wife in verbal com- 
bat. Mrs. Lord coughed significantly as 
the signal of assault. She even laid aside 
her book, which was an ominous portent. 

“Tf you have finished your tirade, per- 
haps you will now listen to me. Mar- 
garet, do not interrupt me.” 

Margaret, aged twelve, who was read- 
ing, smiled, for she had not spoken in 
an hour. Mr. Lord winked facetiously 
at his daughter and fell into a receptive 
attitude. 

“You speak of boarding-school,” be- 
gan Mrs, Lord. “You remember the 
Winthrop boys who went to the Newton 
Academy? Do you know where Charlie 
Winthrop is now?” 

“No, where?” asked Mr. Lord. 

“In his grave.” 

“What?” 

“T repeat, in his grave.” 

“That’s tough,’ said Mr. Lord, “I 
never knew that Charlie died.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” replied his 
wife triumphantly. “You never know 
anything except what it suits your pur- 
pose to know.” 


“But they didn’t kill him at boarding- 
school.” 

“T beg your pardon, they did.” 

“How?” 

“With germs.” 

“Germs ?” 

“T repeat, with germs.” 

“That’s tough.” 

“It was not tough,” continued Mrs. 
Lord, pressing her advantage, “it was 
pathetic. Both of the boys were brought 
home with typhoid fever. Suppose Gor- 
don should contract some such “thing. 
Suppose we should receive a telegram an- 
nouncing that he had small-pox or scarlet 
fever or had broken his leg.” 

“You don’t exactly catch a broken leg, 
mother,” ventured Margaret, at which 
her father gave her a sly look. 

“Tt is all very well to make light of 
such things,” continued Mrs. Lord 
frigidly, “and to encourage Margaret in 
disrespect. You seem to view all these 
perils with an air of levity.” 

“Tom Langdon’s boy is up there,” ven- 
tured Mr. Lord, “and hasn’t had a sick 
day. I don’t believe there’s a germ with- 
in ten miles of the place. You saw him 
when he was home at Easter and said 
yourself how well he looked. I don’t 
know anything about the Newton Acad- 
emy, but I’ll stake my life the Weldin 
School is the healthiest spot in this state 
Why, my dear, it’s on the top of a moun- 
tain. As for breaking his leg, he’s as 
likely to do that in one place as another. 
He might break his leg going to Sunday- 
school, you know. I can’t think of any 
perils. He might fall off the mountain, 
I suppose.” 

“It is not a subject for joking,” said 
Mrs. Lord. “As for the Langdon boy, 
he always had a red face like his father. 
He is so healthy looking that it is posi- 
tively vulgar. I care nothing whatever 
about what the Langdons do. If you 
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choose to sacrifice Gordon, do so. Have 
your own way. You say there is a girls’ 
school somewhere in the neighborhood of 
this place. Have you considered its pos- 
sible effect upon Gordon?” 

“T will make Gordon promise not to 
marry without our consent,” said Mr. 
Lord, with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eye. 
“How absurdly you talk before Mar- 
garet,” said Mrs. Lord. “I simply mean 
that we should be careful what com- 
panions he has among both sexes. You 
spoke last evening of his going among 
older boys. I suppose you mean boys 
who would bully him and pound him and 
graze him ——” 

“You mean haze him?” said her hus- 
band. ih | 

“You know what I mean perfectly well. 
I have heard they make the boys eat 
pepper and put burs and brambles in their 
bed-clothes. Do you think that such 
things will help to make a man of him?” 

we do.” 7 

“Very well, if you are resolved to sac- 
rifice Gordon, do so. I have nothing else 
to say. But I will say this—he is a sen- 
sitive boy and I think he needs a mother’s 
care.” 

With which self-sacrificing testimonial 
of maternal devotion and wifely submis- 
sion, Mrs. Lord resumed her reading with 
the air of a noble martyr. 

The foregoing is a fair specimen of 
the connubial debates which had been tak- 
ing place in the Lord household every 
evening during the past month,—that is, 
every evening when Mr. Lord had been 
at home. The trouble dated from that 
day (“that fatal day,’ Mrs. Lord called 
it) on which her husband had taken 
luncheon with Tom Langdon and the lat- 
ter had beguiled the occasion by reading 
a letter from young Tom who was up at 
the Weldin School. That very afternoon 
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Mr. Lord had instructed his stenographer 
to write to the Weldin School for pros- 
pectuses, and being, as has been already 
stated, no match for his worthy helpmeet 
in the gentle art of repartee, he was wont 
to carry these with him as a sort of creed 
or article of faith wherewith he expect- 
ed to accomplish her conversion by slow 
degrees. 

These documents he now brought 
forth. ‘Look at that dormitory,” said 
he; “that’s what they call Wells Hall. 
You go right down those stairs and 
there’s a big gymnasium—has a swim- 
ming tank a 

“T don’t care to see it,” said Mrs. Lord, 
frigidly. 

“Here’s the library,” continued her 
husband, undaunted, “and here’s the ten- 
nis courts.” 

Mrs. Lord’s eyes were riveted upon her 
book. 

“Here’s one of the recitation rooms— 
large and sunny. Here’s the dining hall 
—seats 350 boys. Here’s the big en- 
closed veranda, Tom Langdon said one 
of the boys slid down that drainpipe one 
night to the roof of this veranda and then 
came down the pole—I don’t see how he 
could do it!” 

Mrs. Lord condescended to bestow a 
cold glance at the illustration. 

“Look at that,’ pursued Mr. Lord, 
with renewed enthusiasm. “They throw 
the ball against that net for practice. 
They’ve got to get it between those lines. 
Tom Langdon’s boy pitched all last year. 
Now, here’s the matron’s room. If Gor- 
don had a button off, he’d go in here, you 
know, to have it sewed on. 

“Let me see the matron’s room,” said 
Mrs. Lord, reaching for the pamphlet. 

Under the stimulus of this encourag- 
ing sign, Mr. Lord held up the picture 
with alacrity and his wife gazed with a 
non-committal countenance upon the 
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homelike apartment represented. It was 
clear from the good lady’s manner that 
albeit she might forego the motherly joy 
of keeping her son at home, she would 
by no means forego the inestimable lux- 
ury of becoming a martyr as a conse- 
quence. And if the domestic parapher- 
nalia of the matron’s room appealed to 
her, she vouchsafed her husband no in- 
dication of such partial capitulation on 
her part. 

It was at this juncture that a very 
noisy sound of approaching feet was 
heard on the broad stairs which led up 
to the library, and in another minute a 
boy of some fourteen or fifteen years en- 
tered the room. 

“Don’t take hold of the portieres, 
dear,” said Mrs, Lord, casting a look of 
affectionate deprecation at the youngster ; 
for there was never a boy who could en- 
ter an apartment without dragging the 
portiere after him, and the scion of the 
Lord family was no exception to the 
rule. Ss il 

He was a healthy enough looking boy, 
with a pair of straightforward brown 
eyes; but his shoulders needed broaden- 
ing out and it was evident that he had 
been growing too fast. He carried his 
cap in his hand and on entering cast it 
with the utmost precision of aim into a 
distant chair. 

“Did you win the game today, Gor- 
don?” asked his father, looking over the 
top of his glasses. 

“Sure we did!” 

“Don’t say ‘sure we did,’ Gordon dear,” 
said Mrs. Lord. “Say ‘certainly we did’ 
or ‘to be sure.’ Come to mother, dear.” 

The boy advanced and reluctantly al- 
lowed his mother to place her arm about 
him. 

“You want to go up to the Welden 
School, do you, Gordon?” said Mr. Lord. 

“You bet I do.” 


“You will not overstudy, will you, 
dear?” said the boy’s mother, addressing 
him as if the words came direct by a 
special route from her heart. 

“You mustn’t understudy, either,” ob- 
served his father, promptly. “You know, 
my boy, this is an investment, and like 
any other investment, I expect to see 
some returns.” 

“One would think he was a stock brok- 
er,” said Mrs. Lord, contemptuously. 
“Listen to mother, Gordon; do you wish 
to go away from home, dear—to go 
among strangers?” 

“Sure.” 

“TI think it’s going to be a fine thing for 
you, Gordon,” continued his father. 
“Your mother doesn’t think so, but I do, 
and we’re going to try it. You'll be the 
one to determine which of us is right. 
You must do your part. Don’t let your- 
self get homesick. Write us every week 
or so and le’ us know how you come 
on.” 

“You must write home every day,” 
said Mrs. Lord, in a mandatory tone. 

“Oh, he’ll be home at Christmas,” put 
in her husband, by way of soothing the 
wound he had inflicted. 

“Christmas!” exclaimed Mrs. Lord, in 
indignant surprise. “He will be home at 
Thanksgiving; I will allow nothing to 
prevent it, there is no use in talking.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot about Thanksgiv- 
ing.” 

“Of course, you did! He will also be 
home on his birthday in October; I say 
that now so that there may be no misun- 
derstanding.” 

“His birthday is not a national holi- 
day,” replied Mr, Lord, good-naturedly. 
“It may be some day, hey, Gordon?” 

“You heard what I said,” observed 
Mrs. Lord. 

Thus, flying her tattered colors coura- 
geously in the face of defeat, beaten, 
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not by valor, but rather by the vulgarer 
force of numbers, the minority member 
sought consolation in her book. 

So it befell that, as the heat of summer 
passed away and the day of departure 
drew near, the family hastened home 
from the seashore, where they had so- 
journed through the vacation season, in 
order to prepare Master Gordon for his 
destiny. To Mrs. Lord, the “Fall term,” 
of which the boy and his sister had en- 
thusiastically talked during the idle sum- 
mer months, now loomed grim and men- 
acing, like an American Siberia which 
should presently engulf her only son in 
its abyssmal depths. And so it was that 
Master Gordon Lord gathered about him 
his choicest temporal possessions—a for- 
midable jack-knife, a full-rigged, minia- 
ture sloop, a catching mit, a bean-shooter 
of appalling dimensions, his collection of 
marbles (including two highly mooned 
“reals” and four “imitations” ), a football 
with his initials ostentatiously stencilled 
thereon, a piece of. stick, whittled to 
points at either end and accommodating 
an indefinite length of string, which (if 
we had not Mrs. Lord’s testimony to her 
son’s ethical perfection) we might ap- 
prehend to be one of those ingenious ap- 
paratus designed for the operation of 
“tick-tack”—that delectable species of 
mischief which has triumphantly stood 
the test of time. 

These and other classical auxiliaries to 
youthful education were judiciously ac- 
commodated in an obscure corner of his 
trunk with all the skill of an experienced 
lady smuggler, and effectually concealed 
from the maternal gaze by goodly layers 
of brand new wearing apparel. Tucked 
away in this same corner, Mrs. Lord, with 
unconscious fitness, had placed a bottle 
of arnica, wrapped in a woolen shirt. 
Besides this, the good lady had contrib- 
uted a beautiful “Tennyson Birthday- 
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book,” for the boys to put their names in, 
she said, and an inexhaustible store of 
note paper and postage stamps. She 
had, moreover, taken the gentle feminine 
revenge of making her son’s trousseau 
(as his father called it) as extensive and 
costly as possible. There was a super- 
abundance of practical gear of every de- 
scription. Every homely want had been 
lovingly anticipated. 

“You must always put on this muffler 
when you go out at night, promise 
mother,” she had said, as she knelt be- 
fore his trunk and forced that article 
into a corner. 

“Mother, you’re a dandy trunk packer, 
all right,” said Gordon, with genuine ad- 
miration, 

She drew him toward her and kissed 
him, pleased with his boyish slang when 
it took the form of compliment. 

“Don’t you worry about me, mother.” 

“T shall never worry about what you 
do, dear, but only for fear something 
may happen to you; promise me you will 
wear the muffler when it is cold.” 

So she prosecuted the pathetic. task of 
trunk packing with the skill that only a 
woman has, rolling things into compact 
little bundles and pushing them into outer 
corner till they disappeared, commenting 
all the while upon their need and use- 
fulness. There were mittens and. foot- 
gear suitable for an Arctic expedition ; 
there were coats and sweaters for every 
variety of temperature, and no caprice of 
weather might find Master Gordon un- 
prepared to meet it on equal terms. But 
Mrs. Lord’s master stroke, both of moth- 
erly concern and wifely retaliation, was 
the array of stockings with which she 
had supplied her son. These were flaunt- 
ingly exhibited, hanging over the foot- 
bar of the brass bedstead, where they 
bore an odd resemblance to one of those 
musical instruments from which vaude- 
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ville “specialists” are wont to extract dis- 
cordant sounds by shaking, in turn, the 
several pendants. No doubt, these were 
for the edification of Mr. Lord who, it 
was to be presumed, would stagger un- 
der this ominous reminder that the day 
of putting Gordon in long trousers was 
indefinitely and defiantly postponed. 

Incredible as it may appear, Mr. Lord 
went about his usual avocations at home, 
unpertured by the domestic upheaval 
about him. On the day of Gordon’s 
departure, his father was in a particular- 
ly blithe spirit. The boy was going into 
the city with him to be put on the train 
for Winsboro. 

As Mrs. Lord stood upon the wide 
veranda, with her arm about her young 
daughter (as though anticipating an at- 
tempt to forcibly wrench that treasure 
from her, also), the good lady looked as 
if she might be waiting for a funeral 
coach to bear her to the open grave of 
her favorite child. But no such dignified 
and solemn equipage drove up—only the 
automobile, of which she had always dis- 
approved in pursuance of an in-born re- 
pugnance to innovations. The appear- 
ance of the big car was a practical and 
heartless portent of departure, and the 
sight of this peremptory reminder was 
more than the affectionate mother could 
stand, ' 

“Henry,” said she, in an imploring last 
appeal, “Gordon is not well—you can see 
it—look at him—he is not well, Henry— 
I am sure of it—you would not send al 

“G-by, James,” shouted the young in- 
valid, in a tone that made his poor mother 
start. 

James, the gardener, looked up from 
the hedge that he was trimming, and, 
sheepishly, came toward the waiting car. 

“Goodbye to yer, Master Gordon,” said 
he, with a broad and hearty smile, ‘Good 
luck to yer!” 
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“Henry,” persisted Mrs. Lord, “Gor- 
don is , 

“Stand up straight, Gordon,” said his 
father, giving him a poke in the chest 
with his finger that straightened the boy 
up like a ramrod. “Throw your shoul- 
ders back—that’s the way. Say goodbye 
to your mother, now.” 

The boy kissed his sister first, but she 
seemed undemonstrative, considering the 
occasion. In another second, he was 
buried in his mother’s arms, and Mr. 
Lord looked seriously respectful at be- 
holding this affectionate parting. Pres- 
ently, the poor lady, her eyes wet, pushed 
the boy from her (somewhat to his re- 
lief), as if with a sudden, brave resolve 
to see the last of him with a good cour- 
age, and made a weak effort to smile. 

“G-by, Mother. G-by, Margaret,” and 
the car rolled away along the winding 
road which cleft the lawn. 

“Wait a minute,” called a voice from 
the veranda, and Margaret, taking a short 
cut across the sward, came up with the 
car just as it stopped. Her young face 
was intense with girlish emotion and her 
eyes were suffused with tears. Jumping 
in, she threw her arms about her broth- 
er’s neck, kissing him again and again. 
He had enough of manliness to be a lit- 
tle ashamed of this impetuous demon- 
stration, and enough of gentleness and 
affection to be pleased with it. 

“You will write to me often, too, won’t 
you, Gordon?” she said, “and tell me 
everything ?” 

“Of course, he will,” said her father, 
helping her out; “that’s what sisters are 
for—for brothers to confide in; they’re 
especially adapted to the purpose.” 

“G-by, Marg,” called the boy, as the 
car started again; “and don’t you show 
my letters to Madge Arnold.” 

She shook her head, smiling through 
her tears, and watched until they disap- 
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peared amid the interlacing trees. 

The car sped along the pleasant, shad- 
ed way, between the imposing rows of 
architectural atrocities which decorated 
the wide street of the exclusive suburb; 
the birds made a joyous clamor in the 
foliage overhead ; now and then, a cheery 
voice called goodbye to the boy from 
walk or porch; but the girl lingered in 
the center of the lawn whence she had 
waved him her last goodbye. Then, com- 
ing suddenly out of her abstraction, she 
turned about and wandered, aimlessly, 
toward a clump of hydrangea bushes 
hardby, and plucking several of the flow- 
ers, started for the house.. Mrs. Lord 
was seated in a wicker chair in the large 
hall, holding two caps and a pair of rub- 
bers which she had gathered up from 
the vicinity of the hall rack. For her 
son’s aim, though skillful, was not al- 
ways sure. 

“What is the matter, mother ?” 

“Oh, he will be so lonely at first ; I can- 
not bear to think of it.” 

There was a pause. 

*T shall be lonely, too,” said the girl, 
with a tremor in her voice. “I don’t 
know how I ——” 

“T know, dear, but you are not going 
among strangers. If I could only feel 
that the larger boys will be gentle and 
considerate with him and not bully him. 
He is not strong—his father knows it— 
see how he is continually telling him to 
throw out his chest; his lungs are not 
robust. He takes after the Gordons— 
your grandfather Gordon always had 
weak lungs. I hope the boy will remem- 
ber to take his cod liver oil—I told your 
father to remind hnm the last thing.” 

“How old was Grandpa Gordon when 
he died, mother ?” 

“Eighty-two; take these things, Mar- 
garet, dear, and put them with the cloth- 
ing for Benny’s children—I always liked 


Gordon in this cap—here, take them, 
dear.” 

Margaret took the cap and rubbers and 
ascended the broad stair. Having dis- 
posed of them as her mother had direct- 
ed, she went quietly into her own room 
and closed the door. In a few minutes 
her mother called, but it was another 
minute before the girl was able to an- 
swer. 

“Magaret, have you taken that photo- 
graph of Gordon—the one in the olive 
wood frame?” 

“No, mother.” 

“You must have taken it—it isn’t here.” 

“T haven’t seen it.” 

“You must have it—it isn’t here. Oh, 
yes, here it is.” 

She bore it triumphantly from her hus- 
band’s chiffonier into her own room and 
disposing it conspicuously upon the bu- 
reau, contemplated it for the full space of 
a minute. Then she took her way to her 
son’s apartment where she went about 
the loving but disconsolate task of ar- 
ranging the room for its period of 
vacancy, Gathering up and inspecting, 
with pensive curiosity, the trivial para- 
phernalia on the window-seat, affection- 
ately collecting all the significant boyish 
litter that filled the room, finding that pa- 
thetic suggestiveness in these inanimate 
trifles that only death or absence can give 
them, the good lady might have spent 
the remainder of the day in this loving 
task. 

And, meanwhile, a certain train went 
thundering over the fair expanse of 
rolling country that stretches eastward 
from America’s noblest river. Heedless 
of the varying panorama that continually 
unfolded before it, as it rushed along, it 
bore the youthful scion of the house of 
Lord to the sacrifice. Slowly and with 
prodigious puffings, it plowed its wonted 
way through lofty gullies, rattled with 
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metallic echo over trestles, and skirted 
the stubborn eminences that it could not 
mount. As the pale rays of the declining 
sun shimmered on the adjacent Berk- 
shire slopes, the throbbing pulse of the 
locomotive was felt to be gradually less- 
ening its vigor. At the same time, its 
long, piercing note of warning and ap- 
proach broke forth in the still evening air. 
In another moment, the door at one end 
of the car opened and closed immediately, 
with a loud bang. 

“The next is Winsboro.” 

Instantly there came a gruff refrain 
from the other end of the car. 

“Winsboro, next.” 

On the platform of the car Gordon en- 
countered a boy who had about him that 
indescribable blasé demeanor of an ex- 
perienced denizen, and who, like himself, 
carried a suit case. As the train pulled 
in, both boys became aware of a large, 
four seated, top carriage drawn up among 
others at the station platform. On a 
black oilcloth band which ran along un- 
der the roof edge of this equipage were 
printed in gold letters the words, “WEL- 
DEN SCHOOL.” An abortive attempt 
had been made to blacken out the let- 
ters SC, and to mould the H into an F. 
Moreover, the two O’s had each been 
artistically furnished with eyes, nose and 
mouth, and stared genially forth like 
crude cherubs upon the alighting passen- 
gers. Several boys were sprawling lazily 
in the seats, and at sight of the young 
worthy who stood near Gordon, one of 
these burst forth in familiar greeting: 

“Hey, Reddy, the old man’s got his 
whiskers shaved off!” 

“On the level ?” 

“Honest—ask Hothouse.” 

_ “They made ’em into cushions,” called 
another boy. 

“Stop yer kidin’!” shouted Gordon’s 
neighbor, as he descended the step. 
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“Who’s that chap?” called a voice, in 
frank allusion to Gordon. 

“That? That’s Barry,” suggested one 
of the occupants of the carriage, which 
caused a general laugh. 

Probably it was just as well that Gor- 
don remained in ignorance of the signifi- 
cance of this joke. For Barry was the 
football coach, a young man of stupen- 
dous dimensions, and the ironical sug- 
gestion which created such a round of 
mirth was capable of no other interpre- 
tation than that of a humorous reference 
to the spare physique of the new arrival. 
But the new arrival did not know who 
Barry was, and he stood there on the sta- 
tion platform, holding his suit-case and 
looking at the group with a boyish, half- 
bashful smile, ready enough, it would 
seem, to participate in a joke at his own 
expense if so he might win his way into 
their good graces. He wore his little blue 
cap in a jaunty, odd way which was quite 
characteristic of him, and his brown eyes 
sparkled with generous pleasure at the 
crude wit of which he felt himself to be 
the victim. Other boys alighted from the 
train, some of them veterans in the small 
sphere of “prep. school” life, others ap- 
parently new, who assumed at once the 
swaggering air which they evidently felt 
to be appropriate. 

There was much interchange of banter 
by way of greeting; another carriage ar- 
rived from the school, which complicat- 
ed the general confusion, and amidst it 
all Gordon looked vainly about for the 
rubicund and beefy countenance of Tom 
Langdon. But that wight was not in 
evidence. Among the others, Gordon 
seemed divested somewhat of the whole- 
some boyishness that he had shown at 
home. No doubt, it was partly because 
he was new, and probably also because 
his instinctive good taste and natural 
modesty deterred him from assuming a 
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familiar footing which he had not won. 
But he was in full sympathy with the 
bohemian, cordial scene. His small, white 
teeth glistened as his face lit with an un- 
partisan smile at the vehement and 
epithet-studded arguments which immedi- 
ately began all about him, Once he was 
peremptorily summoned as a witness to 
say whether the train had not run over 
a cow down the line a way (for boys 
summon their witnesses without regard 
to their probable testimony). ‘Honest, 
ask that feller,” said the boy ; but Gordon 
could not testify to this important mat- 
ter, only smiling with genuine enjoyment 
at the dispute, 

There was something about the boy 
which had always made him a favorite. 
Perhaps it was because he had as much 
of a girl’s gentleness and diffidence as 
a boy may possess without being effem- 
inate. One can hardly say that a boy is 
original in his dress, yet the general im- 
pression which Gordon’s appearance 
made was that of individuality, and his 
raiment seemed to have imbibed some 
of the quaintness that belonged to him. 
He would toss his cap on with the same 
unconsciousness as that of any other boy, 
yet it invariably landed on its wonted 
spot and assumed its customary posture 
of originality and quaintness, as if by 
some occult inspiration. Grown people 
—even those with children of their own 
—were very fond of him; men liked to 
talk with him and draw him out, and in- 
variably issued the concluding dictum, 
“You're a great boy.” As for the older 
boys (of whom Gordon’s mother stood 
in morbid dread), they loved to “jolly” 
him, which is simply another way of say- 
ing that in their hearts they liked him 
exceedingly. They delighted to tell him 
the most extravagant and improbable 
tales, not because he believed them, not 
that he was “easy,” but because he had 


a certain roguish expression when listen- 
ing, and a kind of open, genial boyish 
skepticism that was charming to witness. 
On the whole he was a very good ther- 
mometer of the character of others, for 
to dislike him would argue a queer de- 
ficiency of susceptibility to good impres- 
sions. 

“Coming up, kid?’ called a cheery 
voice from one of the vehicles. 

Gordon handed his suit case to a boy 
who reached out his arm for it, and then 
got in between two others in the last seat. 
As soon as the driver gave that signifi- 
cant, clicking sound inside his cheek and 
the horses started, a score of voices called 
out, “Whoa-a,” and the beasts stopped. 

“Let up on that!” called the driver, 
looking back. 

“On what? It wasn’t me!” 

“Wasn't me, either.” 

“Tt was this feller,” said one, pointing 
at Gordon. 

“Well, quit it, anyway,” said the driver, 
wise enough not to attempt an investi- 
gation, Again he gave his signal to the 
horses, and this time without conflicting 
instructions. The heavily-loaded car- 
riages made their way up a steep hill with 
much boisterous repartee continually 
passing back and forth between their 
passengers, 

There sat next to a Gordon a large, 
heavy, sullen-looking boy, whose de- 
meanor was altogether too indolent and 
blasé for his years. His under lip pro- 
truded, which gave him the appearance 
of perpetually sneering, and the arm 
which extended past the backs of the 
other boys on the seat was large of girth 
and the hand flabby. As the carriage 
jolted, his form jolted with it, in a kind 
of languid unison, as if he lacked the 
energy to hold himself compact. His pro- 
truding under lip quivered, too, with the 
more pronounced lurches occasioned by 
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the rough road. He wore always his 
sneering smile, but he smiled neither 
more nor less, and it seemed as if he might 
be smiling at everything in general rather 
than at the good-natured raillery that was 
going on about him. Some of the boys 
called him Hippie, others, Hip, and Gor- 
don wondered whether these might be 
abbreviations of hippopotamus. Be this 
as it might, it so befell that Gordon’s suit 
case had been boistérously going the 
rounds of the carriage. It had been un- 
ceremoniously tumbled into laps, spun 
round on heads, used as an instrument of 
vigorous chastisement, stuck down be- 
tween the driver’s back and the back of 
the seat, and in its turbulent career event- 
ually found itself reposing on the fat 
knees of Hippie. Gordon, himself, had 
been a cheerful participator in the laugh- 
ter which all this had created; he had 
not considered himself in the least a vic- 
tim or a butt, and the innocent, whole- 
some, uncritical mirth of his open counte- 
nance was refreshing to see. The rotund 
youth called Hippie, now raised into slow 
activity by the presence of the bag, lifted 
it and, apparently without the smallest 
semblance of boyish enjoyment, cast it 
into a clump of bushes by the side of the 
road. It was not a very terrible thing 
to do, but it is, perhaps, a little significant 
that he was the first who thought to do it. 
“Make him get out and get it!” shout- 
ed several boys. 
“Hey, Hip, you’re a pill!” 
“You give me a pain, Hippie!” 
“Get out and get his bag!” 
Meanwhile, Gordon, never losing his 
generous, boyish smile, accounting Hip- 
pie’s act as a part of the general mischief 
and harboring no resentment, jumped out, 
rescued his property, and in another mo- 
ment was back in his place. The bag 
was somewhat soiled from the mud in 
which it had fallen, but he wiped it off, 
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laughing, and said nothing. 

“Why don’t you sit up straight?” said 
Hippie, contemplating the smaller boy 
and speaking in his lazy, cynical way. 

Instantly, Gordon colored and drew 
himself erect. He had received the re- 
minder so often from his father that he 
straightened almost without conscious ef- 
fort. The small chest, over which the 
stethoscope had bytimes made fruitless 
quests for evil presages, stood out, sol- 
dier-like, as it was fain to do when Mr. 
Lord spoke. But the blush was un- 
usual, for the boy did not relish the re- 
minder from other boys, and least of all 
from the one who had just made it. 

No doubt, this boyish affair, which did 
not reach the extent of creating ill-feel- 
ing, was scarce worth the settling down. 
Yet it was, I fancy, the beginning of an 
end of which we must presently take 
cognizance. 


Il. 


It now behooves me to introduce you 
to Miss Julia Langdon, whom you will 
doubtless be glad to know, for she was 
a very superior young lady. The Lang- 
dons lived in a “modified bungalow,” 
which was, in truth, no bungalow at all, 
but a sprawling affair that looked as if 
it might have been the mongrel offspring 
of a medieval castle and a modern barn. 
The stairs, instead of descending into the 
hall, according to the immemorial custom 
of conventional stairs, descended into the 
dining-room, by the which delectable con- 
trivance, Miss Julia Langdon, when she 
chanced to come down late for dinner, 
could make an effective entrée. 

Miss Julia Langdon never used the 
personal pronoun. She never said, “I 
am so glad to see you,” but left the “I” 
off entirely. “So sorry it rained.” “So 
glad you came.” “So exasperating not to 
see Mr. Lord there.” She belittled, she 
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extinguished herself. She was very fond 
of reading,—“passionately fond of it.” 
Father was not and mother’s taste in 
books was “dreadfully shocking.” But 
Miss Julia redeemed the family. She 
knew the responsibility that was upon 
her, and bore it courageously. Her favor- 
ite word was “culture.” She read very 
little fiction ; “fictitious literature was so 
shallow.” Thackeray and George Eliot 
were “superficial,” but she “adored” 
Browning. As for Stevenson, she sent 
his books to Tom, whom she was edu- 
cating on the side, but for herself, “so 
fond of Gibbon and Froude,” she would 
say. Recently, she had deprecated Haw- 
thorne; “pretty romances,” she said. 
Then she went to a lecture by Professor 
Spoutt in which he spoke of Hawthorne 
as the great master of English. This 
was a poser for Miss Julia. “So odd that 
she had never discovered it.” She did 
not re-read Hawthorne on the strength 
of this, but she admitted him into her 
select category,—and what more could he 
wish for? “Such a wonderful style,” she 
said; “so flexible.’ She could not tell 
you exactly what a flexible style was, but 
every one knows what flexible means— 
an elastic band is flexible. Besides, that 
was what Professor Spoutt had said, and 
Professor Spoutt knew. Miss Julia also 
“reveled,” as she said, in Compte—in 
Compte and the Positive Philosophy. She 
did not know precisely what the Posi- 
tive Philosophy meant, but she knew 
what positive meant; it meant to be cer- 
tain, to be without doubt. So the Posi- 
tive Philosophy must be philosophy with- 
out any doubt about it, and that was just 
what Miss Julia Langdon liked, for she 
was always cock-sure. 

She had, moreover, what is apt to be 
an ingredient of such a temperament—a 
certain deficiency of genuine feeling, and 
(more pertinent to our story) a predilec- 


tion for petty mischief for its own sake. 
When the Bensons had made a mistake 
as to the date of Mrs. Kingsbury’s lunch- 
eon, Miss Julia did not enlighten them; 
“such fun to see them go on the wrong 
day,” she said. . 

Miss Julia was in her fifth season; she 
had been a failure socially, and in a va- 
riety of small ways she was revenging 
herself on society. She and her “cul- 
ture” had established a sort of league 
against the “shallow social life of Oak- 
wood,” but this coalition had not been 
formed until Miss Julia and society had 
become rather estranged. There were 
those who said that Compe and Froude 
and Gibbon were the unwelcome substi- 
tutes for Oakwood’s marriageable young 
men, but this was merely jealousy of 
Miss Julia’s intellectual attainments— 
nothing more. 

Now, so it came to pass that about a 
month after Master Gordon Lord’s en- 
sconcement at the Welden School his 
mother was walking, one pleasant after- 
noon, in the direction of the Langdon 
abode. She did not like the Langdons; 
they were too modern. Their wealth was 
too much in evidence. She did not like 
the bungalow; she did not like the win- 
dows that opened on hinges; she pre- 
ferred windows that were raised and 
lowered, such as she had always been 
used to. She did not like the innumer- 
able little panes of glass. “So fond of 
them,” Miss Julia had said; “so partial 


to colonial effects.” But Mrs. Lord was 
a true Colonial Dame, and knew that such 


windows were unheard-of in colonial 
days. Mrs. Lord had, in her feminine, 
unprogressive way, a quiet fashion of hit- 
ting the nail on the head occasionally, 
and she had told her husband that the 
Langdons were fashionable rather than 
respectable. 


But on this particular occasion she 
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was going to call on the Langdons be- 
cause she had heard nothing from Gor- 
don for a week, and she was a little con- 
cerned. She thought it likely that Mrs. 
Langdon might have heard something 
from Tom. She had not admitted to 
her husband that she was apprehensive, 
for she had resolved to be brave; she 
would not, she had said, be an alarmist. 
But in her heart, she was anxious. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of Gordon’s ab- 
sence, he had written several character- 
istic, boyish letters. Then an ominous 
silence had fallen on his epistolary muse. 
For a week not a line had come from 
him. Even his first letters had been 
strangely non-committal. If he had been 
“pounded and bullied,” if he had been 
hazed, we shall have to ascertain these 
matters at a future time and in another 
way, for Gordon himself said nothing 
about it. 

When Mrs. Lord was announced, Miss 
Julia tripped into the library, got a book, 
and placing her fingers between its leaves, 
meandered downstairs with that languid 
air which is so characteristic of intellect- 
ual activity. 

“So glad to see you,” she said; “so 
provoked mother isn’t at home.” 

“T’m not interrupting you?” asked Mrs. 
Lord. 

“Oh dear, no; was just glancing over 
Draper; you fond of German transla- 
tions ?” 

“N-no,” answered her caller. 

“No, suppose you are not; your chil- 
dren are your books; one learns so much 
from studying them. You know, Emer- 
son says a child’s mind is like a sheet 
of paper—note paper, I think he said; 
you write on it, but it is difficult to erase 
the impression. Isn’t that a dear thought? 
How is Margaret?” 

“Very well, poor child. She finds it 
hard in her new class; it is always so, I 


suppose, with new studies and new teach- 
ers,” 

“Y-es ; probably what she needs is con- 
centration, Does she absorb?” 

Mrs. Lord hesitated, evidently under 
the impression that the remark bore ref- 
erence to her daughter’s susceptibility to 
chemical change. 

“Absorbent ?” she queried. 

“Oh, she'll be all right,” said Miss 
Julia, in a soft, reassuring tone; “but 
they are a great trial ; Tom is a dre-e-ad- 
ful boy. It’s positively a relief to have 
him away.” Then, in a soothing, depre- 
cating way, she added, “So sorry to hear 
about Gordon.” 

“What have you heard from Gordon?” 
said Mrs. Lord, excitedly. “I was won- 
dering—worrying a little; you know, we 
haven’t heard for a week; tell me the 
worst, Julia!” 

There was a highly cultured, but 
malicious twinkle in Miss Julia Lang- 
don’s eye. The apprehension, the anxiety, 
the terror and suspense, which were writ- 
ten on Mrs. Lord’s countenance were 
nothing less than pitiful. 

“Oh, dear,” said Miss Julia, with much 
semblance of maidenly confusion ; “hope 
I’m not telling tales out of school.” 

“In Heaven’s name, Julia, what is it?” 
said Mrs. Lord, clutching the arms of the 
chair, “Tell me, it will not surprise me 
—only tell me—I have heard nothing.” 
The good lady took out her handker- 
chief, and wept quietly. “Tell me what 
you have heard, Julia, don’t keep me in 
suspense,” 

“Why, oh,” said Miss Julia, “now I 
know I’m telling tales out of school; 
father says, ‘Julia hasn’t a bit of tact,’ 
and Frank will be so angered with me; 
but I was so amused at a letter he had 
from Tom.” 

At hearing that Miss Julia had been 
amused, Mrs. Lord experienced a small 
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measure of relief. 

“Just wait,” said the young lady, ris- 
ing, “and I'll see if I can find the letter ; 
I think his hip was hurt in some way.” 

In a moment she was back, carrying 
the fatal missive. ‘“Frank’s desk is in 
such dre-e-a-dful disorder,” she said; 
“boys are so untidy, don’t you think ?” 

But she did not show the letter to Mrs. 
Lord; she read extracts therefrom. Far 
be it from me to attach any sinister mo- 
tive to this fact, but I must record it for 
the sake of being precise and authentic. 

“Let’s see, now,” she said, running her 
eyes over the paper; “where was that? 
They do have their little quarrels, don’t 
they? Feel so guilty, telling tales out of 
school. Oh, yes, here it is.” 

What she read evidently bore refer- 
ence to information already given in pre- 
vious letters, letters of which it is to be 
presumed that Miss Julia was not cog- 
nizant. How much or how little she 
really knew of affairs at the Welden 
School, I am not qualified to say. If she 
knew the contents of former communica- 
tions, it did not suit her to divulge them. 
Straightening the sheet, she began to 
read. Her voice was very condescend- 
ing, and she spoke in a soothing, patroniz- 
ing way, as if she had an abundance of 
amiable and humorous toleration for the 
little tilts and disputes of childhood, It 
drove the anxious mother nearly to dis- 
traction, 

“*Tf you happen to be up on the hill,’ ” 
(the hill was where the Lords lived) 
* ‘don’t say anything about Gordon—he'll 
be all right. He had no business to run; 
that’s what I told Reddy.’ 

“That Reddy is such a dreadful boy,” 
said Miss Julia, looking up; “a, perfect 
rowdie.” 

“Go on, Julia,” said Mrs, Lord, with 
bated breath. 

“Let me see where I left off—oh, yes 
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—‘he had no business to run; that’s what 
I told Reddy, but it’s just as bad one way 
as the other. Gee, I hate a feller that’s 
scared,’ 

“They have their quarrels—so silly,” 
said Miss Julia, in a tantalizing pause, 
“and then grow up friends just like Mr. 
Lord and father, and look back and 
laugh—” 

“Oh, please, Julia, go on; let me hear 
what he says! I knew it—I knew it!” 

“*The doctor told old man Savage yes- 
terday that Gordon got off mighty lucky 
considering the’ size of the cut; anyway, 
he was a fool to try it. Hip’s in a bad 
way—you ought to see his eye, too. Gee, 
but it was a clean knock-out, all right! 
Went to see him yesterday—he had cold 
feet.’ 

“Gordon’s hips were always weak, 
weren’t they?” queried Miss Julia, in her 
most sympathetic tone. 

“Always — always,” answered Mrs. 
Lord, weeping, and preparing to go. 
“This is no surprise to me, Julia, no sur- 
prise at all. I told Mr. Lord—he 
wouldn’t listen—I knew they would pum- 
mel him—I knew it. I only pray that 
the injury is not serious! Where. is 
Frank? He must know more.” 

“He’s in the city to-day.” 

“I can just see that great Reddy bas 
or some other boy running after him, 
and poor, poor Gordon trying to escape. 
What else could he do but run? Tom 
says Gordon shouldn’t have run—why 
didn’t Tom defend him—defend his 
friend—a great boy like Tom? Oh, it is 
disgraceful! Poor, poor Gordon!” 

The good lady broke down completely. 

It is needless to follow this painful in- 
terview further. Suffice it to say that 
Mrs. Lord reached home in record time. 
She had intended to walk, as she had 
come, but that was out of the question 
now. At the station she got into one of 
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the shabby surreys that hovered, vulture- 
like, about the platform and in a few 
minutes was on the hill. 

“Miss Clarke,” she called, as soon as 
she was indoors. 

Miss Clarke, who was a sort of com- 
bination governess, social secretary, and 
protégée, came down the stairs, but Mrs. 
Lord stopped her midway. 

“Call up Mr. Lord’s office at once, 
Miss Clarke, and tell him to come home 
immediately. ii 3 

Mrs. Lord could never be induced tc 
use the telephone herself. She had never 
mastered its use and had no wish to. 
Her manner of talking was entirely too 
flighty and impulsive for intelligible 
transmission over the wire. The oc- 
casional flashes of sarcastic silence which 
bedecked her conversations with her hus- 
band, the disgusted compression of her 
lips, the skilfully withering look, to say 
nothing of her numerous significant 
gesticulations,—these were not appreci- 
able over the ’phone, and as they were 
Mrs. Lord’s chief colloquial assets, she 
wisely declined to handicap her conversa- 
tion by their absence, 

“I’m afraid,” said Miss Clarke, “that 
he ee ite — 

“Miss Clarke, will you kindly for once, 
do as I ask you?” 

Miss Clarke went to the telephone, but 
was right in her supposition; Mr, Lord 
had gone for the day. 

“If you had done as I asked you to 
immediately, you might have caught 
him,” said Mrs. Lord. 

“Ts anything the matter?” asked the 
governess, timidly ; “anything I can do?” 

“One of the boys at the Welden School 
has broken Gordon’s hip—the Langdons 
have a letter filled with brutal references 
to it; Tom Langdon stood by and saw it 
done. They have also cut his head in 
some way—poor Gordon—I think it was 


near his eye—there was something about 
his eye—call up Mr. Lord again.” 

“He had gone and won't be back, 
Mr. Collins said.” 

“Stupid man, Collins is!” said Mrs. 
Lord, breathing heavily. “I don’t see 
why Mr. Lord keeps him.” 

“Let me help you to your room,” said 
the young lady, gently; adding with 
wholesome good sense, “if he were very 
bad, I’m sure they would have let you 
know.” 

“Oh, no, it is supposed to be kept a 
secret—that’s the way they do; they don’t 
want the reputation of the place jeop- 
ardized. Oh, what shall Ido! Was Mr. 
Lord on the way home?” 

“Yes.” 

She was crossing the hall with the 
young lady’s assistance, when Mr. Lord 
entered the front door. 

“Henry,” she called, clutching the stair 
rail; “thank God, you have come! Gor- 
don’s hip has been broken—he has been 
brutally maltreated at the Welden School 
—he has been cut and his eye injured 
in some way.” 

“What’s this?” said Mr. Lord. 

Mrs. Lord, breathing heavily between 
her sobs, told the substance of Frank 
Langdon’s letter. Mr. Lord heard her 
patiently and then went to the telephone. 

“What are you going to do, Henry?” 

“I’m going to call up Julia Langdon.” 

“There is no use in your doing that; 
Julia has gone to the city to meet her 
mother and father; they are all going 
to the theatre.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Lord, “there’s 
nothing to do but wait till morning ; prob- 
ably there’ll be something in the mail.” 
He was.not apprehensive about Gordon, 
but he was a little puzzled. 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Lord, in great ex- 
citement; “there is no use in talking 
ronsense, I am not going to sit calmly 
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here when my son may be dying! You 
can judge of his condition yourself when 
I tell you that his extremities are icy 
cold. His circulation was never good— 
never! I am not going to suffer a pack 
of brutes and bullies to repeat their cruel 
assault on him, I let him go to this 
place—let you have your way—now it 
is my turn. I am not going to abet a 
conspiracy against my own child—there 
is no use in asking me—I am going to 
my son tonight—this minute—I will go 
to him through fire and water—he is my 
child.” She spoke jerkily, in an emo- 
tional half-whisper, and her nervous fin- 
gers played erratically with a portiere 
cord, 

“Be calm, my dear,” said her husband, 
indulgently. 

“I cannot be calm, Henry, when I 
think of Gordon—think of him standing 
there—of their punching him and laugh- 
ing when his eye swelled up. What could 
the poor boy do but run? Tom Langdon 
is a young loafer—he helped—he en- 
couraged them! What could Gordon do? 
Should he stand there to have his other 
eye injured—tell me that!” 

“No, certainly not,” said Miss Clarke, 
gently. — 

“T am going to him tonight,” said Mrs. 
Lord, stifling her hysterical tears. 

“You know, my dear, Julia may 
have 7" 

“Don’t talk that way, Henry—I know 
you don’t like Julia Langdon; but she 
read me the letter—she would not com- 
mit bigamy—I mean forgery—I can see 
this whole thing as in a kaleidoscope.” 

“You mean a kenetoscope,” said Mr. 
Lord, absently, all the while twirling his 
gray mustache. 

“T know you mistrust her—that you 
never liked her, but 7 

“Oh, now, I never said that,” protest- 
ed Mr. Lord, pleasantly. “I like all 
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young ladies, don’t I Miss Clarke? Well, 
now, what are we going to do? Prob- 
ably Gordon has been hazed. You know 
boys exaggerate in their letters.” 

“Henry, I am going to my son tonight,” 
said his wife, pausing to emphasize each 
word. “There is no use arguing with 
me—I will take Miss Clarke if you don’t 
wish me to go alone—but | am—going 
to—my—child.” 

Mr. Lord contemplated her kindly, 
tolerantly. In his broad, worldly way, he 
knew how unavailing it was to argue 
with her beyond a certain point. He was 
deeply attached to his wife, and he pos- 
sessed what the dominant, successful 
man, used to the larger ways of men, is 
apt to have—an unlimited” amount of 
patience and forbearance with feminine 
weakness. Exacting and unrelenting 
with men, he was always courteous and 
lenient with his stenographers. In his 
heart he did not think that Gordon was 
in any danger, through he wondered what 
had taken place. He took the business 
view of it that if there were anything he 
ought to know, the school authorities 
would have advised him, just as his 
broker or one of his salesmen on the road 
would have done. 

“Let me send them a telegram,” he 
suggested. 

“T — am — going — to — my —son.” 

“Tl try to get them on the long dis- 
tance ’phone.” 

“Do so—but J am going to my son.” 

Mrs. Lord, in practical demonstration 
of her intent, went into the adjoining 
room and took from its place a small 
travelling case. Mr. Lord’s eyes fol- 
lowed her with mingled annoyance and 
sympathy. Then he made up his mind. 
Going to the telephone, he took down 
the book that hung near it and hunted 
for a number. 

“Let me have 4-7-6-0 Bryant, please.” 
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He glanced calmly about the room, as 
he waited. 

“Hello, this the Grand Central—in- 
formation? I want to know what time 
I can get a train tonight for Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts.” 

“Not Pittsfield—not Pittsfield, Henry,” 
cried Mrs. Lord, rushing into the room 
and taking him wildly by the arm. “Not 
Pittsfield—Winsboro.” 

“Oh, let me alone just a minute,” said 
Mr. Lord. “I’m not likely to go to the 
wrong place; I know where Gordon is.” 

There was another pause. 

“Hello—no train tonight, you say?” 

“That is ridiculous, Henry! There 
must be—don’t let him tell you that! 
Tell him who you are—that you are 
Henry Lord, of Lord and Hubbard; tell 
him that your son’s hip is broken—that 
you are going to your child.” 

“How about tomorrow morning?” 
said Mr. Lord, ignoring her. 

“Tell him that your son’s hip has been 
brutally shattered, Henry.” 

“Oh, they don’t care anything about 
that,” said Mr. Lord, as he waited ; “they 
break men’s hips every day on the New 
Haven road.” 

Again the petulant, hasty voice from 
the metropolis. 

“What’s that? 
you.” 

Mrs. Lord looked at him in suspense. 

“Guess that’s the best we can do,” 
said Mr. Lord, hanging up the receiver; 
“same train Gordon took, I think. Don’t 
let yourself get excited, now. The Lang- 
dons will be home late tonight, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“They will not ; I have told you a dozen 
times that they have gone to a theatre 
party: they are going to remain over 
night with friends.” 

“You didn’t tell me that.” 

“Well, you might have known it.” 


Oh, all right—thank 
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“That gets us there somewhere around 
five,” said Mr. Lord, thoughtfully. 

“Why, Henry,” said Mrs. Lord, put- 
ting her trembling hands upon his shoul- 
ders, and beaming pitifully at him 
through her tears, “you are going too?” 

“Y-es, I guess so.” 

“And you do love Gordon, then, don’t 
you?” 

“Just a little bit,” answered Mr, Lord. 

It was past sunset time the next even- 
ing when the two weary travellers drove 
up the steep hill on whose wooded sum- 
mit stood the several buildings of the 
Welden School. Mrs, Lord’s pregnant 
imagination had persecuted and tantalized 
her all the way, so that on reaching the 
Winsboro station the good lady was con- 
scious of a vague apprehension that she 
would be immediately greeted with some 
tangible manifestations of the catastrophe 
which had brought her so unexpectedly 
to these parts. Two laborers, evidently 
railroad hands, were crossing the road 
as she and Mr. Lord stood on the plat- 
form waiting for the lean and lank New 
England personage who had bargained 
to “haul them up-t-h-scho-o-l.” 

“Ye-s,” said one of these two men, 
“he was awful mangled—so young, too.” 

“Tough, tough,” said the other, and 
they disappeared round a turn of the 
road. 

Mrs. Lord’s hand trembled, as her hus- 
band assisted her into the disreputable 
conveyance; she compressed her lips, as 
if with a kind of weak resolution to bear 
up, and uttered a weary and attenuated 
sigh. The debilitating effects of her 
anxiety, the worry of the long night, were 
telling on her. 

They questioned the driver, but he 
knew nothing more than that he had 
heard “one o’ the boys up there had been 
licked.” He reckoned he’d come to rights 
—specially if they used Hansey’s lini- 
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ment; leastways, most folks did. Had 
Mr. Lord ever used it? 

“No,” said Mr. Lord; “never.” 

Come ter think of it, he had heard of 
Doctor Jellif sayin’ over ter Hasbrouck’s 
store ’bout thar bein’ a boy up ter th-hill 
had a fist could open a cut slick as a 
lancet, but he reckoned these gents’ boys 
wa’n’t much on fightin’. 

Soon they reached the summit of the 
hill and now were on the outskirts of the 
school land, To the left of the road 
stretched a liberal expanse of flat ground, 
surrounded by a high caging, and marked 
into tennis courts, 

Here boys in white darted agilely about 
in the twilight, striving against the paling 
light, their white gear looking, to Mrs. 
Lord, almost ghastly in the gathering 
shadow. On an unused court other boys 
were pushing a great roller. A little 
farther on, the road skirted the gridiron. 
Far off to the further side a score of 
boys, candidates for the organizing team, 
were punting and catching. In the centre 
stood a very giant of a man, who seemed 
to be angry with everybody. 

“Why does he scold them?” asked Mrs. 
Lord, abstractedly. 

“They’re trying for the backfield po- 
sitions, I guess,” answered Mr. Lord, 
studying them. 

Trotting about the field were several 
squads of boys, each squad apparently 
commanded by a single boy, and it was 
these leaders who received the brunt of 
the big man’s sonorous comments. Mr. 
Lord explained, as they drove past, that 
these leaders were quarterbacks (quarter- 
decks, Mrs. Lord thereafter called them), 
and that the squads were learning the 
simpler plays. 

“Why, that is Tom Langdon,” said 
Mrs. Lord, studying a certain shock- 
headed young gentleman who command- 
ed one of the squads. “I’m sure of it, 
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Henry.” Then, raising her voice, feebly : 

“Thomas Langdon, come here at once,” 
she called. 

But the answer which floated through 
the dusk was wholly irrelevant: 

“Left halfback between guard and 
tackle on his own side!” 

Mrs. Lord could not bear the sight of 
the buildings which presently came in 
view. She would have preferred to meet 
someone connected with the institution 
first and hear the awful tale from a per- 
son not thoroughly familiar with its 
heart-rending details. Then she could 
have withstood the later shock. She 
would rather have been more completely 
inoculated with the serum of bad news 
so that the impending attack might be 
rendered less severe, 

The buildings, six of them in all, clus- 
tered in a spacious clearing surrounded 
by dense woods. The prospectus had 
told the truth with Washingtonian pre- 
cision, What appeared to be the main 
structure was long and low and built of 
dark stone, over which the ivy had, in 
the course of: many years, spread its 
coverlet of green. At one end was a 
wing with a quaint, cathedral-like en- 
trance, and in front of the door stood a 
horse and buggy. Presently, an old gen- 
tleman with white hair came out, got into 
the buggy and drove leisurely down a side 
road. This was “Doc” Savage, the “old 
man,” he who had shaved his whiskers 
off, the principal of the school. From 
the glimpse they had of him he seemed 
kindly and benevolent. Mrs. Lord could 
not understand this, 

There was an odd little bell tower sur- 
mounting the building just above its main 
entrance, and this, too, was covered with 
ivy. ,If Mrs. Lord could have known 
that her son’s fate lay in this tower she 
might have inspected it more closely,— 
but that is another story. 
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‘Lhe buildings seemed all to harmonize 
with the quiet, isolateu surroundings—to 
have struck up a kind ot partnership with 
nature, here on this loneiy hill. As the 
vehicle came up out of the main road, 
Mrs. Lord could see through a window 
near by the tops of six or eight sofa 
cushions which lay along inside the sill. 
There was, doubtless, a pleasant window 
seat there, with a boy, perchance, nestling 
in its comfortable recess. Across thie 
wide lawn came several boys, singing, 
one of them carrying a canoe paddle. 
‘Lhey paused to watch two youngsters 
who. were squattea on the ground play- 
ing nfumblypeg. in a steamer chair un- 
der a great tree sat a man of smooth, 
unwrinkled face whose hair was prema- 
turely gray. About him several boys 
were sprawling on the ground. He was 
talking to one in particular, while the 
rest listened and smiled. This was 
“Dinky,” instructor in mathematics. 
Over there to the right, as they came up 
through the private way, was Wells Hall; 
they could see the name graven in a half 
circle over’ the arched dobdr. Along its 
veranda, in a straight line, sat as many 
as a dozen boys, their chairs tilted back 
and their feet on the rail. They did not 
appear to be quarrelling; they seemed 
good friends, Large ones and small ones 
conversed and laughed together in genial 
fellowship. This seemed odd—very odd. 
The road wound round the side of the 
building, disclosing another and a smaller 
structure. On one of its doors was the 
sign, “Office of the physical instructor. 
Examinations, 10 to 12 A.M.” 

Mr. Lord hailed three boys who were 
cutting through the grounds near by. 

“Where is Gordon?” said Mrs. Lord, 
excitedly, as they came nearer. ° 

Her husband leaned past her, indicat- 
ing that he would do the talking. 

“Which is Carleton Hall, my boy?” 
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“That building with the round bay 
window.” 

“4 have a son there; can we go right 
up, or must we go to the office and get 
permission ?” 

“kiow absurd,” said Mrs. Lord; ‘get 
permission to see your own son! No 
one shall prevent me!” 

“No, you can go right up—sure.” 

“I suppose | can find 22 all right when 
I get in there?” 

“Yes, sir, they’re all numbered; that 
would be on the second floor.” 

They drove on, but one of the boys 
called after them: 

“Who is it you want?” 

“Lord—Gordon Lord,” 
called back. 

There was a hasty debate between the 
boys during which they solicited the ad- 
vice of another boy who passed near them 
with a book under his arm. 

“Kid Lord? Sure,” said this other 
boy, answering their query. 

“You'll find him on the trophy porch, 
I think,” called out the boy to whom Mr. 
Lord had first spoken. ‘Go down past 
the Mears Dormitory—that red building 
—and you'll see a kind of cottage with 
a screened porch that’s lighted.” 

“That is absurd,” said Mrs. Lord to her 
husband, ‘“‘a boy with his hip broken and 
his eye eut sitting on a porch! Go at 
once to Carleton Hall. Poor, poor Gor- 
don !” 

“Be calm, now,’ 
band, gently. 

They alighted at Carleton Hall and 
hastened up the stair. At the head of 
the steps they looked down through a 
long vista of corridor with many doors 
on either side. Presently a motherly- 
looking woman, wearing a spotless white 
apron and carrying a bottle and a towel, 
came out of one of the rooms on tip- 
toe, closed the door softly, and hastened 


Mr. Lord 
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admonished her hus- 
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down the hall away from where the new 
arrivals stood. Mrs. Lord saw this with 
a little feeling of comfort and a very big 
feeling of anxiety. They went quietly 
down the hall and stopped at the same 
door. It was as Mrs. Lord suspected— 
the room was 22. She clutched her hus- 
band’s arm and, breathing heavily, opened 
the door. 

The room was almost in darkness. 
There was a white enameled bed on either 
side. In the centre was a library table 
containing a drop light and a table book- 
rack, full of books. At the foot of either 
bed stood a chiffonier and over one chif- 
fonier hung a triangular flag with the let- 
ter W on it. This was about all that 
was distinguishable in the darkness. On 
one of the beds lay a boy with a bandage 
around his forehead and an afghan 
spread over him. A trunk stood against 
the wall on the same side of the room 
with the occupied bed, and on it Mr. 
Lord could barely distinguish the white- 
stencilled letters, G. L. Mrs. Lord laid 
her wrap very quietly on the opposite 
bed and going softly over to where the 
boy lay, kneeled down at the bedside and 
placed her two trembling hands on his 
cheeks, 

“My darling, darling boy,” she sobbed, 
and her face bent low over the head on 
the pillow. 

“Cheese it there; stop yer kiddin 
came a smothered voice from under Mrs, 
Lord’s kneeling form. The good lady 
rose hastily and precipitated herself 
against her husband who staggered to the 
wall. 

For the boy was not Gordon. 

“The most astonishing circumstances 
I have ever encountered in the whole 
course of my life,” cried Mrs. Lord, 
very much upset by the occurrence, as 
they hastened from the building. “There 
is something uncanny about this place— 
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something is being kept from me! Where 
is this premium parlor?” 

“Trophy porch, I think he said; right 
down this way, I guess.” 

“Probably it’s the hospital ward—they 
name them after donators; there’s the 
Astor Pavilion in St. Luke’s.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Lord, “I guess this 
is where they keep the athletic trophies.” 

“What nonsense, Henry, they’d get 
rusty.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean they keep them right 
on the porch; the porch is probably near 
that room.” 

It was now dark, but as soon as they 
had come round the big Mears Dormitory 
they were aware of a small, octagonal 
building, with an illuminated screen-en- 
closed porch. The structure, as they pres- 
ently learned, accommodated the Assem- 
bly Hall and a few particularly choice 
suites of bedroom and study which were 
occupied by the boys of the graduating 
class. The headquarters of one of the 
debating clubs was also here. 

The light which depended from the 
porch roof shimmered on the adjacent 
lawn and spread a band of light athwart 
the gravel path. As they came nearer 
the veranda, several forms were dis- 
cernible within. Mrs. Lord’s mental state 
was not conducive to tranquil observa- 
tion, but, as they approached, her hus- 
band’s eye was arrested by a small, round 
head whose face was turned from him 
and on which there perched, in jaunty 
fashion, a little cap. There was some- 
thing exceedingly characteristic and fa- 
miliar about it. In another moment they 
had entered unobserved, and saw a 
strange sight. 

In a steamer chair, which was drawn 
close to a round table underneath the 
light, sat Gordon with one of his feet 
reposing on the extended footrest and 
encased in a slipper. Several other boys 
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were seated about the table, on which 
was spread what seemed to be a chart 
or diagram. Gordon’s chair was side- 
ways to the table and, though it was evi- 
dent he was in some measure incapacitat- 
ed, his countenance was the picture of 
happiness and health. The contrast of 
his comfortable attitude to those of his 
companions, his demeanor of complacent 
and reclining ease, gave him the appear- 
ance of an autocrat among them. He 
leaned far over the side of his chair and 
appeared to trace some markings with a 
lead pencil. A respectful silence reigned 
about him. 

“You'll never get him to play on the 
end, Kid,” said one of the boys, finally. 

“T bet I will,” said Gordon laughing, 
“if I have to hand him one in the chin.” 

“He was on the first team, you know, 
and he’s spoiled.” 

“T don’t care,” said Gordon; “he’s got 
to help out, the lobster !” 

“T don’t see as you'll be able to play, 
Kid.” 

“Cut that out!” said Gordon. “T’ll be 
Johnny on the spot, all right—you can 
stow that in your nut!” 

All of the boys leaned forward, in- 
tent on the chart. Mrs. Lord clutched 
her husband’s arm, convulsively, and lis- 
tened in speechless amazement. Mr. 
Lord advanced quietly to his son’s chair 
and placed his hand on the boy’s shoul- 
der. 

“What’s the matter, Gordon?” said he, 
“got the gout?” 

Gordon turned suddenly, to find him- 
self close in his mother’s embrace. 

“My dear, dear boy,” said she, kissing 
him; “we have had such a time finding 
you! How is your hip, darling? Tell 
mother—and what are you doing here?” 
At the same time, she made a hasty sur- 
vey of his forehead and the region ad- 
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than two laughing and astonished brown 
eyes. The boy was, for the moment, 
too surprised to speak. In the midst 
of this affectionate greeting, the other 
boys, with that awkward good taste 
which the better class of boys always 
shows, departed unceremoniously, cast- 
ing many furtive glances over their shoul- 
ders at the new arrivals and smiling at 
the scene which their sudden descent ahd 
precipitated. 

“Tell me all, Gordon,” said his mother, 
still anxious. “How are you—tell me all; 
your father has been so concerned at not 
hearing—you should have written.” 

The good lady, apprehensive of defeat, 
was already donning her defensive 
armor. 

“There’s nothing,” said Gordon; “only 
I drew a freak for a room-mate; the 
fellers told me I’d get stung.” 

“Ts that the boy I just kissed?” 

“Holy Gee, did you kiss him? That’s 
the feller I smashed.” 

“Why, darling?” 

“Oh, there’s a rule you mustn’t bring 
fellers to your room after eight, and he 
has a couple of chumps there every night, 
knockin’ the school. How could I 
study ?” 

“The brute!” said Mrs. Lord. 

“And when I asked him not to bring 
them, he called me a molly-coddle, and 
said if I didn’t like it I could get out. 
So I had to either tell Pee-wee or else 
smash him.” 

“Who is Pee-wee, dear?” 

“Professor Bird—he has charge of our 
building; he’s all right, too.” 

“So you smashed him?” asked Mr. 
Lord. 

“Yup.” 

“What’s the trouble with your leg, my 
boy ae 

“Oh, I sprained my foot chasing him; 


jacent, but discovered nothing worse..we had a run-in down beyond the golf 
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links ; I gave him one in the eye and he 
started to run—I guess he got cold feet. 
Did you see the little narrow-gauge rail- 
road cut on your way up? Well, he 
climbed down and up on the other side; 
I jumped it. That’s how I sprained my 
foot. The fellers say it’s a darned won- 
der I didn’t bust it considering the size 
of the cut. Is that why you came, 
mother ?” 

“Yes, that is why we came,” said Mrs. 
Lord, with the faintest touch of annoy- 
ance in her voice. “What is the name 
of this boy?” 

“They call him Hip. 
weighs about a ton.” 

Mrs. Lord looked at Mr. Lord, and 
Mr. Lord looked at Mrs. Lord, and 
neither spoke. Then Mr. Lord walked 
over to the side of the porch, opened a 
screen and leaned out. He remained in 
this attitude for fully a minute, his sides 
shaking, Then he strolled over to where 
his wife and son still sat. 

“Did you see that letter, or did she 
only read it to you?” he asked his wife. 

“T have told you a hundred times, 
Henry, that she only read it to me.” 

“T see. Well, then, it seems Tom Lang- 
don went in to call on Hip. Now, let 
me ask, just for curiosity, did he say 
his extremities were icy cold?” 

“For the fiftieth time—yes.” 

“Or did he say he had cold feet?” 

“Henry, is this a time for quibbling?” 

“No, I don’t suppose it does make any 
difference—now,” said Mr. Lord, quiet- 
ly ; then, turning to his son, “Is that why 
this boy is.laid up over there?” 

“N-a-a-h,” answered Gordon; “he has 
headaches all the time—it’s from hang- 
ing around in the room too much. He’s 
got my bed now because there’s more 
breeze.” 

“Then you are friends?” asked his 
father. 


Honest, he 
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“Oh, sure,—he had it coming to him, 
that’s all.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Lord, resting his hand 
on his son’s shoulder. 

There was a pause, during which Mrs. 
Lord hastily planned the remainder of 
her ignominious campaign. She was not 
going to be annihilated if human in- 
genuity could save her. 

“Henry,” said she, “we must have an 
explanation from Thomas Langdon—he 
has endeavored to deceive us; he told 
Frank to say nothing ——” 

“Frank’s a pill,” said Gordon, dis- 
gustedly. 

“Tt wasn’t Frank, Gordon,” said Mr. 
Lord; “it was Julia, so I guess there’s 
nothing you can do. Anyway, I suppose 
you're glad to see us.” 

“You bet your life,” said Gordon, as, 
limping ahead of them, he lead the way 
through the trophy room, hard by. 

“These are all the things we’ve won,” 
said he, pointing to a row of tasselled 
flags and banners and to a glass case con- 
tining a number of ornate silver cups. 
“These are the balls we did the tricks 
with,” he added, pointing to a collection 
of dilapidated baseballs with flames and 
dates marked on each. 

“Things that you won?” said his 
father, smiling. 

“Well, the school won them, and I’m 
part of the school.” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said his father. 

Mrs. Lord viewed the trophies with a 
kind of offended complaisance, as though 
she believed herself the victim of a con- 
spiracy. 

“Come on, now,” said Gordon; “T’ll 
have to put you up against Willis—you’ll 
want rooms.” 

“Oh, yes,” observed Mr. Lord, smil- 
ing; “you must put us up against Willis.” 

But before they went to the office, Mrs. 
Lord asked a question which had been 
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revolving itself in her mind. 

“Gordon,” said she, stopping them 
both at the door of the building, “I want 
you to tell me the truth. Have you ever 
had a fight before?” 

“Sure, I licked Robbie Bristow.” 

“Did anyone know of it?” 

“Only Margaret ; how is Margaret?” 

“Margaret never told me of it,” said 
Mrs, Lord, severely. “I don’t under- 
stand why that was.” 

“Possibly it was because I told her 
not to,” suggested Mr. Lord quietly, as 
they went out. 

“And you knew it, too, Henry?” 

Gordon looked at his father in sur- 
prise, but Mr. Lord only smiled. 

The following was a gala day for 
Master Gordon Lord. His father did the 
school and left it in the evening, by com- 
mon consent, the most popular parent 
that had ever visited the institution. Mrs. 
Lord contemplated her husband’s trium- 
phant progress with amiable indulgence, 
a policy wisely adopted after her humil- 
iating annihilation. “Mr. Lord is so fond 
of boys,” she told Mrs, Burr, the matron ; 
“he loves to be among them; he was so 
glad to come.” As for Mr. Lord, he 
was interested in everything and every- 
body, but in the boys most of all. He 
broke into Gordon’s particular circle with 
unceremonious and cordial fellowship. He 
talked with Dr. Savage about the build- 
ings, asked how much it cost to put them 
up, and thought it could have been done 
cheaper—ten thousand dollars cheaper, 
anyway. He went down to the ball field 
with half a dozen boys, Gordon limping 
among them. He protested that the field 
measurements were not right, but pres- 
ently conceded that they were. He took 
off his coat, played a game of “one-o-cat,” 
knocked a foul and protested it was a 
fair ball, “twenty years ago they’d call 
that a fair ball,” he said. He discussed 
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football, especially the “forward pass,” 
which he said was a new-fangled notion. 
“When I was a boy we never heard of 
such things.” 

“Guess they didn’t know how to play 
football when you were a boy, Mr. Lord.” 

“Yes they did—don’t you fool your- 
selves. When I was a youngster Tom 
Langdon’s father and I could show you 
some plays to make you open your eyes. 
You boys mustn’t think you’ve got every- 
thing your own way—not a bit of it.” 
They gathered around him and laughed 
at the genial, vehement way in which he 
extolled the old fashioned games and 
rules. “Langdon’s father wasn’t much 
on running, though—he was too clumsy 
—Tom’s just like him.” 

“Father says you couldn’t run,” pro- 
tested Tom. 

“He doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about,” Mr. Lord answered, promptly. 

On the way back to the school he got 
into an argument with one of the men 
about the place concerning the quality 
of the soil. He insisted on dragging the 
man to the encyclopedia in the library 
to prove that he was right and laughed 
heartily when he found he was wrong. 
He made a critical inspection of the heat- 
ing plant, followed by half a score of 
admiring youngsters, and asked a hun- 
dred questions of the man in charge. 
This strange mixture of the boy and the 
business man was capitvating. He but- 
tonholed the physical instructor when he 
found himself alone with him, and asked 
about Gordon’s chest. 

“Just a little under the normal,” the 
man told him; “comes from growing too 
fast, that’s all; he’ll be on the school 
team before the season’s over, likely as 
not; he’s on his class team, now.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m not worrying,” said Mr. 
Lord, “but his mother worries. Her 
grandfather’s uncle died of consumption 
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about a hundred years ago, and she can’t 
get that out of her head; all comes from 
monkeying with genealogical history, I 
tell her; she was happy till she hit on 
that great uncle. Well, good bye,” and 
he shook hands cordially. 

“Good bye, Gordon old boy,” he said, 
when the time of parting arrived. “Stand 
up straight, and don’t get into any more 
scraps. Say good bye to your mother, 
now; and I want you to remember to 
write to your mother every week—un- 
derstand ?” 

“Good bye, darling,” said Mrs. Lord, 
embracing him; “remember not to get 
your feet wet.” 

And they were gone, 

“Your old man’s all right, Kid,” was 
the general verdict, and the memory of 
Mr. Lord lingered about the school for 
many a day. 

They went into Pittsfield on the even- 
ing train, put up at a hotel and caught 
an early express for New York. 

There was very little conversation be- 
tween them as the train sped through the 
beautiful country they were so rapidly 
leaving. The car window was open and 
the fresh, bracing air blew in through 
the dust-screen like a benediction. Mr. 
Lord, intent on the paper he had pro- 
cured, sat in the revolving chair buried 
in the news of the metropolis, Mrs. 
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Lord’s chair was turned toward the win- 
dow and she gazed abstractedly out upon 
the changing landscape. Thus, an hour, 
two hours, may have passed, and neither 
of them spoke. Then Mrs. Lord broke 
the silence. 

“Gordon does seem happy there, 
doesn’t he, Henry? And he has such a 
god color. If I could only feel that that 
hippopotamas boy 2 

“Oh, Hip’s all right,” said Mr. Lord, 
still reading; “he needs exercise, that’s 
all; he’ll be all right.” 

She brushed a speck of dust from her 
husband’s shoulder and there was an- 
other silence. 

“Henry, you think well of every one, 
don’t you?” 

“Of most boys, yes.” 

Probably half an hour passed before 
either spoke again. 

“Henry, you always hated Julia Lang- 
don, didn’t you?” 

“Me? no,” he answered, cheerfully, 
never looking up. 

“Yes you did, Henry, you know you 
did. You have an unutterable contempt 
for her.” 

He jerked his paper into better form 
for reading. 

“Oh, no I haven't,” he said, laugh- 
ing. 

But he had, all the same. 











THE SISTER 


By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER III.—CONTINUED 


HALF-HEARTED EXPLANATIONS. 

The sweet, deep spaces of the wood 
were filled now with the lovely bustle of 
Nature’s preparations, for her royal 
guest, the summer. There was a new 
carpeting being laid along the floor of the 
arched and pillared palace aisles, new 
upholstery of moss along rough tree 
trunks, new tapestry hung on the walls 
and about the pillars, new food preparing 
for the larder, new voices being trained 
for that splendid orchestra, and even the 
artist sun seemed willing to renew effects 
in light and shade. The little servants of 
the place ran from before Ruth’s quick 
feet, or danced behind her in pleasure of 
her departure, The birds chattering like 
housewives over new recipes shifted their 
discussions farther forestward. The 
chequered light showed Ruth’s face 
serious, her eyes unsmiling, her lips 
closed firmly, in an utter lack of recogni- 
tion of this stir of Nature. It was a long 
walk by the tree-columned path to the 
other side, and then still further around 
the ploughed ground toward Nehemiah 
3eekham’s house. She came to the side 
of this small, low farm-house, and knock- 
ed loudly at the door. It was at once 
opened by Dame Beekham, a woman 
whose figure, of astoundingly full curves 
where one least expected them, and as- 
tonishing straight lines where one least 
hoped for them, was a result, not wholly 


of nature’s generous fashioning, but also 
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of Nehemiah’s generous providing, She 
was clothed in the brown cloth worn by 
all followers of the Sister. The woman’s 
wide face broadened at the sight of Ruth. 
Within, she was as without, generous 
and careless and untroubled by the nice 
subtleties of life. 

“Ruth, ye’re a good girl to come. I 
knew ye would.” 

“How is brother Nehemiah to-day?” 
asked Ruth. She stepped into the 
kitchen and sat down. 

“He is no better,” the broad face con- 
tracted a very little. “I fear the Lord 
will soon call him. Does the Sister think 
she can help him more?” 

“Nay, I know not,” said Ruth rising, 
“but I will pray with him now, if he will 
have me. I told him I would come to- 
day.” 

“Have thee! Lord! He’d have thee 
all the time if I didn’t—” but Ruth had 
already entered the inner room. 

She was not long there, though she had 
made up her mind to do her duty by the 
sick old man, When she again came out 
into the more cheerful kitchen she spoke 
at once: 

“Dost thou know where one George 
Trowbridge lives? I heard ’twas near 
the town.” 

“Oh, not so near; a fine place it is. 
His uncle left it to him. He brought 
him up, but has formerly closed the place 
and lived in New York. But when his 
uncle died, George did move here to work 
the place himself, which was a good thing 
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as I’ve heard, he is a fine—” 

“Oh, peace, Sister Beekham,” said 
Ruth with a voice that amusingly recalled 
the tones of the Sister. “Do but tell me 
the way thither.” 

“Where the road bends toward the 
town, about a mile from here, straight 
along the turn-pike; a handsome house 
with steps in front. And will the Sister 
make a disciple of him? He has a goodly 
property. I hope to move nearer Beulah 
some day, if ’twere not for Nehemiah 
and the farm.” 

But Ruth, with a little smile of fare- 
well, was already out of the door and 
along the path at the side of the house. 

“George, George,”—said Ruth to her- 
self, hurrying down the road, so dusty 
and barren in itself, so touched upon 
from each side and from above by life 
and promise—‘George—'tis not a holy 
name, but ’tis a pleasant one. I wonder 
what my father’s name was?” She knit- 
ted her brow in the effort of recollection. 
“John—why yes, John Williams. I have 
it. It is strange that a maid should not be 
certain of her father’s name. How little 
I have ever thought of him before. Be- 
cause I have a mother and father in the 
Sister and my mother, And what will I 
do with him if I find him? The Sister 
does not love him, I think, though she 
spoke so softly and my mother knows 
not whom she loves—and I love the Sis- 
ter and my mother, and do not know 
him ;—but I am sorry for him and I can 
tell him so—it is only right, and perhaps 
he does not know that there is money 
enough. He should know it. But what 
a tangle it all is!” 

There was no sign of habitation for a 
short space along the road she took; but 
she knew well the handsome house she 
had so often admired on her infrequent 
visits to the town. It stood on an eleva- 

tion some distance back from the road; 
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there was a terrace with a flight of steps 
leading up to it, then a walk bordered 
with trees, and at the farthest end of 
the long green row, high white pillars 
gleamed on either side of the front door. 
At the back of the house the L turned 
and joined itself to a large barn, Ruth 
had often felt sorry that the place had 
been untenanted; it had always looked 
generous and inviting. Now as she saw 
it the white pillars gleamed out at her 
aggressively and made her cheeks flush 
pinkly. It had never seemed so imposing 
and high as to-day. She stopped a mo- 
ment, then went on more slowly. Her 
eyes were on the ground until just as she 
came opposite the gate in the white 
picketed fence. She stopped here and 
looked up at the terrace; how many steps 
there were to mount! 

But while she stood here, with her 
hand on the gate-latch, there came a 
sharp bark from above and a dog plunged 
down the steps faster than her thought 
had mounted them. He pushed straight 
toward Ruth who gave a little cry with 
the color leaving her face. He pushed 
through the half-open gate, his ugly lips 
were drawn back from his ugly teeth, his 
blood-shot eyes rolled at her; Ruth 
clutched the fence to keep from falling. 
With fear’s quick imagination she could 
feel those strong teeth already tearing 
her flesh. Then she rallied as he stopped 
before her—his short hair bristling, his 
tail quivering upright at her intrusion. 

“Good, good dog.” Ruth said with 
distinctness. But the animal spurned her 
timid advance and made another move- 
ment towards her, Then Ruth called out 
loudly and clearly, her sweet voice shaken 
a little with fear: 

“Come here, come here, at once, and 
call away this dog!” 

Then there were quick steps along the 
path above, she heard them, though she 
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did not dare raise her eyes, the next mo- 
ment there was a call. ‘Come here, sir, 
come here!” Then the young man of 
the day before was at her side, again her 
deliverer. 

“Has he frightened you? I am sorry. 
Come here sir?” The dog came, slouch- 
ing guiltily. “Shake hands with the 
lady.”. And Ruth reluctantly held out 
her white, trembling hand.to meet the 
dog’s muddy paw. 

“Now I think he will know you next 
time, but he would not hurt you; he is 
only affectionate.” 

“A ffectionate,” said Ruth opening wide 
her eyes with that immemorial surprise 
experienced whenever the qualities of an 
animal are described by an admiring 
owner. “Was it affection he showed by 
barking and _ growling?” Her eyes 
flashed a little. 

The young man laughed, “Why, yes, 
he wouldn’t have hurt you for the world, 
nothing would do that—” Ruth hastened 
to interrupt, but he went on, “I am sorry 
that he frightened you.” 

Ruth flushed. “I am sorry, I must 
ever seem to you a coward, but indeed I 
am not brave about everything—though 
about some things I am—” she paused. 

“You are all that you should be,” he 
said with unnecessary warmth of com- 
fort. “How pleasant that we chance to 
meet again so soon.” 

“It was not chance,” said Ruth with 
her sweet, frank eyes on his. 

In their glance he could not turn the 
jest on his tongue, he bowed almost 
gravely. 

“T_I—do not often—it is not my cus- 
tom—but I would ask thee a question.” 

“Yes do,” he cried. 

She smiled flittingly. ‘Where is the 
man that I met in the wood last night 
that—” 

“Frightened you and then I frightened 
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him? I do not know, I wish I could tell 
you though it is not often I am called to 
drive away and then call back a man.” 

“It is no jest,” Ruth’s eyes grew moist 
and his glance became grave. “Then 
thou dost not know where he is?” she 
moved away from the fence against 
which she had been leaning. 

“T am very sorry that I do not. He left 
this morning on my horse to go to town. 
He has promised to leave my horse there, 
till I send for it. You cannot think how 
well he looked when once he was washed 
and shaved. He would not have fright- 
ened you again.” 

“Would it be possible to find him?” 
asked Ruth. 

“He must have reached the town some- 
time ago and he said he was going be- 
yond ; but if it is very important that you 
see him perhaps by starting at once I 
could find him.” He made a movement 
as if to go then. 

“Nay, nay,” said Ruth, with out- 
stretched hand. Perhaps the Lord had 
interfered to save her from this trouble- 
some father. “’Twas nothing—only—I 
was sorry—that I spoke so rudely to 
him.” 

The young man’s black eyes opened as 
widely as hers a moment since. “And 
did you come this long distance to tell him 
you were sorry? Surely you have a 
tender heart ?” 

“Nay,” said Ruth, “it—it was not 
wholly that. But—did he say anything 
about me.” 

“No, only was much more grateful to 
me than my common kindness deserved.” 

“Oh, indeed, I also am grateful to thee, 
—for being so good to him. Then he 
said nothing?” 

“Only once he muttered something 
that made me think his friends had 


treated him unkindly, probably he was 
returning from seeing them when he met 
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you. And he also seemed to be waiting 
for something or somebody this morning. 
Could it have been for your apology?” 
He smiled at her. 

“Yea,— perhaps it was,—for my 
apology,” said Ruth slowly; then she 
turned about. 

“May I not walk a little way with 
you?” he asked. 

“Why—oh, yes,” said Ruth. 

“And I will send the dog back. Go 
home, sir.” The dog was shut within the 
gate, and lay down watching with jealous 
eyes their departing figures. They went 
quietly up the road until the young man 
said : 

“Do not let your fright yesterday 
trouble you. The best way to make up 
for such mistakes is to—” he waited. 

“Well?” Ruth turned on him, almost 
impatiently. 

“To be kinder to the next man you 
meet,” a little smile curled his lips but 
Ruth looked away and did not answer. 

“Thou art not in need as was the other 
man.” He could see only the pink curves 
of her cheek unbroken by a smile. 

“We are all in need of friendship? 
Did we not part friends ?” 

“Then there should be no talk of kind- 
ness, friends are always kind.” Ruth 
smiled at the far horizon. 

“T pray you forget the man this 
lovely morning. Many women,would do 
more hurt than that without a second 
thought.” 

“But—it was something else.” began 
Ruth frankly. “It was not just rude- 
ness—I had no right— ~ she stopped in 
confusion, 

“You need not tell me, only forget it. 
We will both forget it.” Ruth turned and 
looked at him, it seemed that for the first 
time that morning she noticed his bright 
dark eyes. ‘ 

“T will forget it—now,” she said. And 


then she swung on with a light step and 
talked as he talked, filling the silence with 
little notes of laughter. When they came 
in sight of the Beekham’s house, she 
sobered. 

“An old man lies here almost at the 
point of death,” she said softly. 

He looked toward the place. “I will 
remember that,” he said. “I am anxious 
to know all I can of the people about 
here. I expect to live here a part of the 
time now, but I am a stranger and must 
get acquainted with my neighbors, I am 
happy in already knowing one.” 

“You will doubtless soon know many 
and forget the one,” and then Ruth was 
filled with amazement at herself, as if 
another had spoken the words. 

“Never, how could I?” he asked. “You 
cannot understand what a pleasure it is 
to meet a young woman who thinks of 
something besides the latest fashion, or 
the coming ball.” 

Ruth’s color was at high tide. “And 
how canst thou tell, speaking with me 
twice, what I have in my thoughts?” 

“Tt is not the number of meetings that 
make the acquaintance, it is the manner 
of them. Do I not know your sweet, 
simple kindness—” 

Ruth felt guilty. How little he knew 
her, the successor of the Friend, the 
woman with a future mission! And it 
was this coming woman who said archly: 

“And doubtless when thou dost reach 
the fashionable ladies thou dost mock at 
my simple kindness.” 

“Ah, it is you who are mocking now.” 

Ruth made him a little courtesy. “Nay, 
nay, how would I dare to mock one who 
is such a man of fashion.” 

He laughed out at her, and yet she 
wondered if he liked it. How many 
words of rebuke she had spoken in the 
Sister’s name, not caring whether they 
were pleasing or not. 
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They had come opposite the Beekham’s 
house now, and Ruth paused. 

“T came by the path through the woods. 
It is a shorter way,” she said, as if half 
in doubt. 

“And may I not learn the shorter way 
to your home? I do not wish to intrude, 
if you would rather have me go no 
further; but I thought perhaps your 
father or—” 

The color left Ruth’s cheeks, “Oh,” she 
began, “I—yea—” 

“Ruth!” it was like a clarion note, 
above the roll of wheels and horses’ 
hoofs; and in the road in her chariot sat 
the Sister. 

Ruth turned and looked at her, then 
at the young man; she was red, then 
white again. The Sister sat smiling at 
her a little distance away, and Ruth, 
tongue-tied, only gaped back. 

But the man had turned at once, “Fare- 
well,” he said. Then Ruth found her 
voice and held out her hand toward his 
retreating shoulders. 

“Wait,” she called. 
thee meet the Sister.” 

“Ruth,” said the Sister smiling on her 
from the carriage; then as Ruth stepped 
forward with the young man by her side, 
Deborah’s great eyes went still smiling 
toward his face. They rested there; the 
smile died away, a look of horror dawned 
and deepened on it. Ruth glanced up at 
the man’s face beside her; it was calm 
and unconcerned. Deborah was moving 
her lips but was not speaking; at last her 
voice came to Ruth. 

“Who is that with thee, Ruth?” 

“It—it is—George Trowbridge,” Ruth 
answered, forgetting that he himself had 
never told her his name. 

The Sister withdrew her eyes slowly 
from the young man’s face now and was 
smiling at Ruth strangely. “Then it is 
not thy father?” 


“IT would have 
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Ruth felt like a whipped child; then 
suddenly she flung up her head and began 
to excuse herself. “Nay, not my father 
but one who—” she haltered lamely, 
should she let him know that the man she 
had sought was her father! But the 
young man’s steady voice broke in with 
an easy unawed air of defence. 

“Pardon,” he smiled lightly, “but | 
would suggest that the country is too 
lonely for a young woman like Miss Wil- 
liams to go about alone. Therefore | 
considered it my delightful duty to walk 
a little way with her.” 

Ruth’s cheeks were now crimson; as 
he finished, it dawned upon her who Miss 
Williams might be. 

The Sister did not answer him at once; 
when he finished she waited a moment, 
then said dryly, “Perhaps thou art right, 
I see there are many dangers along lonely 
roads.” 

The color faded and flamed still in 
Ruth’s face. “Wilt thou get in at once, 
Ruth, and drive homeward with me.” 

George Trowbridge, undisturbed by 
the Sister’s sarcasm, stepped forward. 
“Permit me to assist you,” he said just 
behind Ruth. 

Ruth stumbled over the steps and 
landed rather awkwardly and shame- 
facedly beside the Sister. Then she turned 
suddenly and held out her hand to the 
young man, her brown eyes met his 
darker ones squarely. 

“Thank thee, George Trowbridge,” she 
said clearly. “Farewell.” 

He went then, with a “Good-day,” 
whose tone included the Sister; but his 
glance seemed to see Ruth only. Then, 
just as the horses were about to start, 
Deborah turned suddenly in her seat. 

“George Trowbridge,” she said; the 
young man stopped in his place at the 
sound of her voice. He turned at once. 

“Madam?” he said waiting. 
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Ruth looked straight ahead, and waited 
for Deborah to finish. “TI trust thou hast 
a good heart,” said the Sister. 

“T hope so,” he answered gravely ; but 
Ruth felt, rather than heard, a note of 
amazement in his voice. 

“Drive on,’ said Deborah’s voice in 
sharp command, and the white horses 
dragged the handsome carriage after 
them in a whirl of dust. 

“What dost thou know of this young 
man, Ruth?” demanded the Sister. 

“But little,’ said Ruth, stammering 
nervously. ‘He did me a favor and I— 
was forced to ask him to do me another 
and he offered to walk a little way with 
me. What harm is there?” 

She looked straight at Deborah sud- 
denly. 

“T said not there was harm in it, though 
harm has come sometimes thus.” 

“No harm shall come to me,” said Ruth 
stoutly, 

“Others have said the same. But, Ruth, 
it is no question of harm, it is a question 
of a higher life. Does it minister the 
highest thoughts to walk with a young 
man of the world? How often hast thou 
met him? 

“Once before.” 

“Where?” 

“Last night in the woods by the river, 
to-day at his gate.” Then Ruth’s tone 
turned pleading. “But didst thou never 
between the times of thy high and lofty 
life, long to laugh and talk like other 
women ?” 

Deborah was looking away and Ruth 
studied the beautiful, strong face; she 
saw the lips compress a little,so that what 
might have been a smile was almost a 
sneer. 

“What mistakes I made in my life in 
the flesh, I would not have thee repeat, 
Ruth. I would have thee keep unspotted 
from the world and the world’s followers, 
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Art thou forgetting already what a future 
I have in store for thee?” 

“Nay,” said Ruth softly, “I am not for- 
getting.” 

“Then thou must not despise what I 
have appointed for thee. Canst thou ex- 
pect to lift souls to a high life who will 
keep tryst with a man of the world?” 

“Keep tryst!” cried Ruth; she turned 
her soft, brown eyes full on Deborah’s 
and so fierce were they with indignation 
that they did not fall before the stronger 
ones. “And dost thou think I want to 
meet him by agreement! What manner 
of woman thinkest thou I am?” Her 
voice rose in her indignation, so loud that 
the Sister, with that sense of humour and 
humanity that recognizes a servant’s ex- 
istence, touched her hand softly and 
pointed to the brown back perched on the 
seat in front. 

“Then why wert thou at his gate? It 
was no errand of mine.” 

Ruth fixed her eyes far away, but 
spoke clearly, “I went against thy wishes 
to see my father; the young man knew 
where he was, and I went to ask him of 
my father.” 

“Oh,” an illuminating, mocking smile 
lit the Sister’s face. Then suddenly it 
fell and the sadness of it was tear-mov- 
ing. “Ruth, do not tell me that I may no 
longer trust thee, that thy father whom 
thou hast never known—if it be he—is 
more to thee than I who have so long 
cherished thee.” 

Then Ruth’s soft cheek went against 
the black-clad shoulder next her, “Oh, 
forgive me!” she cried. “I know not 
what is the right way. But my father 
will never trouble us more. He is gone 
and he does not know me, I waited and it 
was too late.” 

There was silence for a moment then 
the Sister’s arm went about Ruth, and 
her gentlest voice in her ear. “I will for- 
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give thee, Ruth; I will be to thee all, only 
trust and obey me.” 

They swept around the curve by the 
river, past the woods where Ruth had 
first seen her father and then they were 
in Beulah. 

“Mother,” said Ruth still bonneted and 
cloaked coming into her mother’s room, 
“T must tell thee first of all; I told the 
Sister I did go to my father.” 

“Oh,”—Sarah drew a gasping breath. 
“What did she say. Did you find him, 
Ruth? What did he say? Did he ask 
for me?” She waited, open-mouthed for 
her daughter’s replies. 

“Nay, mother, he was gone away, the 
young man said so—” 

“What young man?” 

“The one that knocked him down, be- 
cause he frightened me,” Ruth rushed 
on, “and he took him home, he looked so 
weak and ill and gave his horse—” 

“Who, Ruth—who? I do not under- 
stand.” 

“The young man, mother; and my 
father went to the town to-day and said 
he was going on and the young man— 
George Trowbridge would have gone 
after him if I had said so—I think—” 
Ruth’s face glowed like a rose within the 
brown circle of her bonnet. “But he is 
gone and I walked down the road with 
him.” me a 

“With thy father, Ruth?” 

“Nay, mother, with George Trow- 
bridge, and the Sister met us and thinks 
it was very wrong. Was it wicked 
mother ?” 

Ruth’s anxiety reflected itself in her 
mother’s face. 

“Why, nay, Ruth, but a maid must be 
careful. Now, your father I had always 
known.” 

The color on the way to leave Ruth’s 
face came wickedly flooding back. Sarah 
gave a little half-smile. “Thou art 


prudent, Ruth, I can trust thee. 
seemed a goodly young man.” 

“He is kind—and handsome—and 
polite.” Ruth’s hands were at her bon- 
net and their whiteness hid her cheeks. 

“What does he look like Ruth?” asked 
Sarah with simple feminine curiosity. 

“Oh, he is dark and tall and reminds 
me of somebody I have seen, but I canriot 
think—” 

“Ruth,” rang Deborah’s voice at the 
door. Ruth started, but her timid mother 
spoke hurriedly. 

“Deborah thou must forgive Ruth, she 
did what seemed best and I know—she 
told me—” 

Deborah sighed, “I am grieved that it 
seemed necessary to deceive me. Even 
so she hath not prospered and did not 
find her father as I had thought. But 
did she tell thee who she found?” And 
Deborah’s smile went past Ruth and 
lighted on Sarah. 

“Oh, yea, she hath told me all.” 

“Ruth,” said the Sister turning on her 
suddenly, “I have come to say that it is 
my wish that thou dost at once commence 
to fit thyself for thy future calling, and I 
think that thou wouldst best preach for 
the first time on the next Lord’s day, and 
‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’ would 
prove an excellent text.” 


BOOK II.—CHAPTER Y. 
A Pretty PREACHERESS 

At the next Sabbath service, Ruth sat 
in the place behind the pulpit and De- 
borah sat just beside her on the small 
raised platform. Ruth’s cheeks were 
pink and her eyes were shining like stars. 
She had learned her sermon by heart, 
finding it easy enough to retain the 
thoughts which she herself had evolved, 
for, according to the Sister’s directions, 
Ruth had first written in the clear, 
(Continued on page 380.) 
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